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PREFACE. 



There is evidently a desire among the reading class 
to become familiar with former times — to catch a 
glimpse through the mist and gloom of history, of 
what our fathers did before us ; but there is a 
multitude who, in this age of iron and steam, find 
a love of reading, and a habit of reflection growing 
up within them ; whose time is engrossed so much 
with the cares and duties of commerce, that they 
cannot afford to shut themselves up in the quietude 
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of a study, and burn the midnight lamp over dusty 
folios and parchment annals : their hours of reading 
are but few, and their mental food must be ready 
dressed ; for they have to digest it behind counters — 
in the bustle of a city throng, or whilst impelled 
with the speed of lightning along roads of iron. 
To such readers I piresent my volume. I have 
endeavoured to be historically correct, without being 
pedantic; and although the learned may not dis- 
cover much that is new, or that was unknown to 
students and antiquaries before, I have, I trust, 
popularized it without sacrificing veracity; made 
accessible, what before was inaccessible to readers 
with little time, small bookcases, and limited revenues. 
Moreover, the volume is, intended as a contribution 
to that class of literature, growing every day of 
more importance, because the want of it is felt to 
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PREFACE. V 

be increasing. Without pretending to the dignity 

< 
of history^ or to a continuous narrative^ I haye 

thrown together short dissertations on a variety of 

subjects connected with our early annals ; but 

aiming more especially to the illustration of the 

literary and social character of our ancestors. I 

have strove to render them amusing by anecdotes, 

by "literary curiosities/' and by flowers snatched 

from paths but little trodden by the casual reader. 

My great object has been to amuse those who will 

condescend to peruse my volume; to offer them 

the means of passing away a rainy day — to add, in 

fact, a volume to those " Books for the Comer," 

so suitable for the blazing hearth, when the snow 

is drifting against the window; or to open as one 

rests beneath the Mendly branch that screens us 

from the summer heat. I trust the critics will not 
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think me presumptuous in thus wishing to become 
the companion of my readers, in their choicest 
moments, and when I know they will be in the 
best of humours. 

F. S. M. 



Olouceater Place, 

Kentish Town. 
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CHAPTER I. 



MONASTIC COMMUNITIES ; THEIR INFLUENCE ON 
SOCIETY AND CIVILIZATION. 

It would be impossible in a volume devoted to sub- 
jects connected with the social and literary character 
of the olden time, to omit aU mention of the influence 
of monachism upon English civilization. We can 
examine no remains of mediaeval art, we can admire 
none of the architectural beauties of England, nor 
trace the progress of her civilization through the 
dark ages, without learning how much she has been 
indebted to the fostering care of the monks, for the 
seeds of her present greatness. But the lapse of 
monkish probity, and the flagrant instances of impro- 
priety and dissimulation, which darkened the annals 
of monachism in the fifteenth and succeeding cen- 
turies, have somewhat prejudiced our minds against 
a belief in monastic usefulness; we remember the 
monks as drones, who under the pretence of unusual 
piety led a life of laziness and sloth ; we forget them 
as strict observers of ancient discipline, who com- 
bined the severest labor of the hands with the most 
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18 EFFECTS OF MONACHISM ON SOCIETY. 

constant deyoutness of tlie soul, and who alternately 
employed their faculties in the labor of the fields, 
and in the perusal of the Bible ; who cultivated waste 
and barren lands, and who cast the light of the gospel 
on minds darkened with the remnants of an here- 
ditary paganism ; we forget them in fact as they who 
rendered a double service to society and civilization, 
by their encouragement of native industry, and by 
the preserving care which they bestowed upon litera- 
ture and art. Much as we may revile his memory 
now, the ancient monk exerted a powerful influence 
upon society, and his patient and quiet labor helped 
in no smaU degree to lay the foundation of our pre- 
sent national glory and wealth. 

By the rules of St. Benedict, the monks were 
injoined to work in the fields from six till ten in the 
morning, £rom Easter to October ; and from October 
to Lent the work began in the third hour, and ended 
in the ninth. After dinner they read ; on the con- 
clusion of which they again proceeded to their rustic 
labors. He who was unable to read was expected 
to accomplish a larger task. But this rule which 
proved so distasteful to the indolence of succeeding 
times, was framed as much from necessity as from a 
principle of humility ; for primitive monasteries 
were erected in the most secluded spots amidst im- 
pregnable mountains, on the dreary wastes of un- 
frequented deserts, or on damp and marshy fens. 
Experience taught the pilgrim to deviate from the 
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beaten path^ and to gaze oyer such uninyiting spots 
for the curling smoke that betokened the presence 
of the monks^ and reminded him of their Christian 
hospitality. Often, when least expected, but when 
most desired, did the sound of the matin bell, waft- 
ing across a lonely moor, carry a welcome to his 
sinking heart, and make him turn aside for a blessing 
and a meal. Far remoyed firom the habitations of 
men, and thus shut out from, all intercourse with the 
world, the labor of the monks was as essential to 
their own comfort, as it was salutary in preventing 
the growth of idleness among them. We are re- 
minded of Winibald in Germany ; few emigrants in 
the backwoods of Canada, labor with more assiduity 
than did Winibald, in the solitudes of Heidenheim. 
Fearing lest the luxurious wines of Mayence might 
exert an influence upon his monks, he longed for 
some retired spot, remote from the busy haunts of 
men ; where he could teach rustic heathens the word 
of God, and seek his own way to heayen in peace. 
From such motives he chose the secluded valley of 
Heidenheim, near the shores of the Danube ; " Here," 
he exclaimed, ** shall be the place of my rest." This 
was in the old year, 752. The monk was sur- 
rounded with difficulties, but the spirit of God gave 
him the heart to persevere ; a spot covered with an- 
cient trees and matted brushwood, which had grown 
at random for a thousand years, was not very cheer- 
ing to monks who had been used to something like 
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luxury ; but the saints of old were not discouraged 
by such obstacles as these. Winibald, though stricken 
in years, set a noble example of zeal ; he took the 
axe, and with his own hand set about felling trees, 
and clearing a space in the wilderness ; animated by 
the example of their abbot, the monks set to work 
in earnest, and soon converted a barren waste into 
a fruitful garden. Years passed on, and few spots 
in the country looked so peaceful, and so joyous in 
its abundant fruitfulness, as the lands tilled by the 
industrious monks of Heidenheim.* 

On the introduction of the monastic orders into 
our own country, the same necessity for exertion 
existed ; kindly as they were received by the rude 
Saxon kings, and by the fierce nobility of that early 
age, they were not permitted to lead a life of sloth ; 
the munificent grants of land bestowed by the kings 
and barons, sound to our ears more valuable than 
they proved productive to the monks ; for with that 
predilection inspired by the love of an ascetic life, 
and by a mistaken notion of the merit of severe de- 
privation, the followers of St. Benedict and of St. Au- 
gustine, chose the most uninviting spots on which 
to raise their habitations. It was no great loss of 
wealth, it caused no diminution of revenue, to grant 
a few hides of unproductive land for the service of 
these humble monks ; marshy and almost dangerous 
bogs, such as those amidst which the monastery of 

* Aimales Eccles. Germ. b. iy. c. 23. 
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Croyland was erected, in the fens of Lincolnshire ; or 
a jet of land at some seasons unapproachable, or at 
other times flooded by the swelling waters, as the 
land upon which the monastery of Ely was raised ; 
were territories regarded as worthless by the state. 
Rich men in whom the passion of avarice was strong, 
and in whom the love of wealth ruled eveiy impulse 
of their heart, freely signed away such useless pos- 
sessions, and their cupidity was gratified at purchas- 
ing the prayers of Christian monks at so cheap a 
rate ; for men in those days sometimes bought prayers 
and pardons as they would have bought a horse ; 
and the cunning exulted in driving a hard bargain 
with the monks for such spiritualities. Thus, many 
a covetous man, many a crafty and worldly sinner, 
appears through the generous obscurity of so many 
ages ; great in his magnanimous liberality, by hav- 
ing given lands which were worthless to himself, to 
obtain from the church what he erroneously deemed 
an effectual pardon for his many sins. But as the 
effects of a religious settlement became experienced, 
the barons found other motives than those of piety, 
to induce them to encourage the monastic orders 
upon their possessions, crime and licentiousness were 
decreased ; tumults became less frequent ; lands were 
found more productive, and a spirit of industry, and 
order, seemed to animate the dependants. It was 
from these circumstances perhaps, as much as from 
the piety of the age, that we may trace the rapid 
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growth and establishment of the Saxon monasteries. 
Moreover, men whose lives were spent in deeds of 
chivahy, or in combating the envious encroach- 
ments of some neighbouring foe ; thought it propi- 
tious to have the prayers of holy men oflFered up for 
their success in arms. The knight before mounting his 
war steed sought the blessing of the monks ; glitter- 
ing in his armour he knelt before the altar ; doffing 
his plumed casque, and laying his sword on the 
ground, he humbly asked the blessing and the 
prayers of the man of God ; if success attended his 
career of arms, if he returned with the laurels of 
victory, he offered up lands and wealth to the ser- 
vice of the church ; and thus it was that the monks 
in early days obtained their riches. 

For more than three hundred years of the dark 
ages, had the church to struggle with a barbarous 
foe ; for three hundred years was England a scene 
of war and depredation ; fair monasteries were dis- 
poiled, churches burnt, gold, and silver, and saintly 
relics, carried by Danes into pagan lands; hoary 
headed priests were slain, Saxon youths were carried 
into captivity, women were ravished ; nuns disfigured 
their faces, and lascerated their persons to save their 
chastity, and to render themselves unattractive to 
ruthless foes ; mothers beheld their offspring welter- 
ing in infant blood ; and children beheld their parents 
murdered, and their homes made desolate. The rude 
Dane, with a heart of stone, heard with indifference 
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the prayers of defenceless monks ; whole cities were 
in flames^ and the labor of centuries was demolished 
by the torch of the Danish incendiary. *' The earth 
mourned and languished^ Mount Lebanon was shaken 
from its foundation^ and the moon was turned into 
blood." As the Danes left the coast^ distant cities 
beheld their approach by the glare of the sky, by 
the clouds of smoke, and by the cry of terror. When 
this shadow passed from the land of the Saxons, and 
England lay in ruins, it was the exhortations of 
monks that drove despair from the hearts of the 
people ; with their own hands they erected oratories 
of wattles and mud, near their former habitations ; 
they cleared away the rubbish, excavated the bodies 
of the slain ; sought with pious care for their trea- 
sured relics ; and with earnest prayers, and patient 
hope, set about a restoration. 

But it was not so much in times of war that the 
influence of monachism was felt. We do not here 
allude to their religious influence; to their power 
over the unruly passions of half civilized humanity, 
but to their effects upon social life. We have else- 
where endeavoured to portray the monk as the pre- 
server of literature ;* and the object of the present 
chapter is, to illustrate his influence upon those arts 
and sciences which tend to the advancement of do- 
mestic comfort, and social happiness. 

The effects of monastic institutions upon agricul- 

* Bibliomania in the Middle Ages. 12mo., 1849. 
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ture deserve particular mention; in the early days 
the monks by their own labor^ converted sterile 
wastes into fertile and productive lands ; soil which 
had been imdisturbed for a thousand years produced 
a golden harvest ; and forests of primeval growth 
were felled, and brought a rich revenue to the house 
of God.* We learn from Bede, that Esterwine, 
Abbot of Wearmouth, used to assist his monks in 
their rural labors ; he employed himself in guiding 
the plough, winnowing the com, and even forged 
instruments of husbandry at the anvil; in fact the 
abbot gloried in the humility of the monk.t Even 
Thomas i Becket, with all his haughtiness and pride, 
did not refuse to participate in such labors ; it is said, 
that after he was made Archbishop of Canterbury, 
he would go into the fields and help the monks reap 
com and make hay.:^ Michael, of Ambresbury, Ab- 
bot of Glastonbury, in the year 1235, applied him- 
self especially to the tilling of the abbey lands ; we 
learn from monk John, that he repaired all the 
ploughs that had been spoilt in the time of his pre- 
decessor, and provided sixteen new ones. The lands 
which had been alienated from the old abbey, but 
which he obtained back again by vigorous efforts, he 
had tilled and cultivated for the benefit of the mo- 
nastery. It must have been a pleasing scene of 

• By the sale of wood, Hugo, Abbot of St. Albans, enriched his 
monastery with the sum of 7605/. 
t Vita Abbat Wear., p. 296. % Ghron. Gervas. col. 1400. 
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rural industry, the labors of those busy monks, with 
two score ploughs at work ; with fields glorying in 
their abundant crops, lands crowded with luscious 
fruits, and vines bending beneath the weight of 
grapes; with droves of near nine thousand head 
of cattle;* fine fish-ponds, busy miUs and bams, 
overflowing with gathered fruits ; we cannot accuse 
the monks of sloth, or entertain many fears, that 
poverty, and starvation, were heard to raise their 
dismal cry at the gates of Glastonbury in vain. The 
ecclesiastics were also agriculturists, manured their 
lands and brought them to a high state of cultiva- 
tion. Richard, Archbishop of Canterbury, and suc- 
cessor of Thomas d, Becket, was very industrious in 
farming the church lands, he enriched the soil with 
dung and chalk, which Peter of Blois intimates was 
a common practice among the bishops.f Indeed by 
these labors, England became so celebrated for its 
fertility, that William of Poitiers calls it a store- 
house of Ceres, jfrom the richness and abundance of 
its com4 

Besides this application to the labors of the field, 
the monks paid some attention to those luxuries and 
elegancies which make a country life so fascinating ; 
however much they were disposed to exclude the 

* At the death of Abbot Michael, this large number of cattle, in- 
cluding sheep and swine, grazed on the abbey lands. See MS. Cot- 
tonian Tiberius, A. y. in Stevens' Continuation to Dugdale, i. 440. 

t Canon Episcopales ; p. 538. % Qui. Pictay. 210. 
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pleasures of the world from their solitudes, they had 
no objection to relieve the tedium of their habita- 
tions with the beauties of nature. To a mind healthy 
in its piety, the love of God will lead to a love of 
nature ; and did we want proofs of the influence of 
the latter, we should find some striking ones in the 
love of gardening among the monks ; the subject 
may perhaps seem too trivial upon which to bestow 
much time, but it is pleasant to observe the influence 
of flowers upon ascetic minds, for it is only gentle 
hearts that find delight in the beauties of Flora. 
Brithnold, Abbot of Ely, is celebrated for his skill 
in gardening ; his biographer tells us, that he made 
the monastery more pleasant and beautiful by sur- 
rounding it with flowers and shrubs; he laid out 
extensive gardens and orchards, and formed a beau- 
tiful plantation, so ingeniously, that at a distance it 
looked like a wood loaded with an abundance of 
flowers and fruits ; all which, continues the monk,* 
added to the loveliness of the spot. The most skil- 
ful horticulturists of the middle ages were monks, 
and the gardens of the convents contained many 
herbs and vegetables, which were not in common 
use among the laity.f 

The monks were not only tillers of the land, 
sowers and reapers of corn, but they were also cul- 
tivators of the vine, from the grapes of which they 

* Hist. Eliens. ap. Gale L ii c. ii. f Sloane MS. No. 4, p. 157. 
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made a grateful beverage. This was consumed in 
the monastery, at the abbot's table, or exchanged in 
the neighbouring towns for other commodities. The 
vineyards of Gloucestershire excited the admiration 
of William of Malmsbury, who says, there were 
more in that province than in any other in England.* 
Many old writers concur in this opinion ; nearly all 
the churches of Glastonbury are mentioned in Domes- 
day as possessing vineyards. One horse-load of wine 
was annually paid to the monks of Glastonbury as an 
acknowledgement for certain lands, called Wine- 
Land.t Vineyards were attached to almost every 
monastery. Martin, Abbot of Peterborough, planted 
one in the year 1 133. J Holtham, elected Bishop of 
Ely, in 1316 gave a vineyard and a garden in Holbom 
to his church ; || and Ralph, an abbot of St. Augus- 
tine's monastery, in the year 1320 converted a field 
at Nordhome into a vineyard.g Even Smithfield, now 
the most filthy spot in London, was, in the middle 
ages, covered with vineyards : there are but few of 
us who would not be glad to see Smithfield once 
more converted into a garden. The produce of these 
monastic vineyards sometimes proved dangerous to 
the pious watchfulness of the monks ; in some cases a 
moderate allowance was granted to them ; it may be 

* Malms, de Pont liy. fol. 161. 
t Stevens' Continuation to Dugdale, i. 429. 
X Gunton's Hist. Peter, p. 23. || Bentham's Clrnrch of Ely, 157. 
§ Chron. W. Thorn, apud, X Script Col. 2036. 
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suspected that they did not always rest satisfied with 
their allotted portion ; we have seen how Winibald 
was compelled to remove his monastery from the 
banks of the Rhine, in consequence of the indolence 
which the wines of Mayence diffused over his monks. 
These vineyards were sometimes sold after having 
been brought into a proper state of cultivation, and 
they were often leased out to the laity. The phy- 
sician of the monastery received a liberal share 
of the wine for the use of the infirmary, and the 
cellarer reserved a goodly portion for the enter- 
tainment of guests. This reminds us of an anec- 
dote related in the annals of Abingdon monastery, 
which occurred in the time of Abbot Ethelwold. 
King Edgar, who was a liberal benefactor to the 
holy monks, came one day to the monastery, attended 
by a numerous retinue; his object was to plan the 
erection of some buildings, the foundation of which 
it is said he measured with his own hands ; the only 
return for this condescension that the good abbot 
could devise, was a promise of many prayers, and a 
hearty invitation to dinner. The King graciously 
received the promises, and accepted the invitation, 
and with a large concourse of Northumbrian no- 
bility sat down to a goodly entertainment ; the 
board of the refectory reeked with the fat of the 
abbey lands, and tankards overflowed with generous 
wine. The King, feeling inclined to make merry 
over his bottle, kept the attendant employed in filling 
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the goblet ; he pledged incessantly the assembled 
nobles, and urged them to drink deep to the honour 
of their host; in fact, Edgar grew noisy over his cups ; 
the poor cellarer trembled; for, behold! the barrels 
lacked wine to meet such prodigality. They had for 
hours drawn liquor, still his Majesty called for more, 
and the nobles were getting riotously merry. But 
why should we be prolix, as my authority asks ; a 
miracle relieved the poor cellarer in his trouble and 
administered to the bacchanalian orgies of the guests. 
The whole day did the king sit at the table, and the 
whole day the servants were busy drawing liquor, to 
the full gratification of the company. Yet, with all 
their efforts, the monks could not exhaust the barrels, 
and although there was but little originally in the 
casks, there was almost as much, says the monk, 
when the king and his nobles '* rejoicing departed 
merrily at night."* 

Some such miraculous aid as this may account for 
the abundance of wine which the monastic cellars 
are reputed to have contained in the more recent and 
less holy days of Henry Tudor ; whether it was a 
common thing then to find empty barrels filled so 
miraculously to supply a drunken revel, we know 
not, but we imagine that it was of frequent occur- 
rence in the old Saxon days; for when Ethelstan 
dined with his kinswoman, Ethelfrida, a similar mira- 
cle attested to the saintly power of St. Dunstan ; the 

♦ Wharton, Ang. Sac, torn. i. p. 163. 
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mead vessel contained but a scanty portion to enter- 
tain royalty and the court, yet, it is said, although 
the cup-bearers drew liquor all the day the barrel 
was not emptied. The king and his nobles were 
astonished, and the saint of Glastonbury became 
revered; the miracle is not forgotten in monkish 
annals.* 

But to return to our subject, and to illustrate more 
fully the influence of the monks upon civilization, we 
must not forget to remark that Abbot Michael, 
whom we have mentioned above, is said by Matthew 
Paris to have been careful to provide habitations for 
his numerous dependents and serfs, and ^' erected 
about an hundred houses, from their very foimdations, 
without the monastery." Industry such as this told 
well in the progress of English civilization, for in the 
labour of this one man we behold the foundation of a 
town. Let the thoughtful reader observe one fact, 
curious and instructive, and speaking much for the 
benefits which society has derived jfrom ancient mo- 
nachism, let him trace the rise of monasteries and he 
will often find that where formerly there stood a 
convent, there now will be found a city or a town. 
St. Egwin built the monastery of Evesham in the 
midst of a forest, and had to clear the place from 
thorns and brambles before he could make it habit- 
able.f It was a spot ; as we learn from William of 

* Turner's Hist. Anglo Saxons, vol. 4, p. 66. ActaSant 29 May. 
t Actae Sanctorum, i. 708. 
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Malmsbury, remarkable for its solitude and remote 
seclusion.* It is now the site of the flourishing town 
of Evesham. We might mention many instances of 
the care which the monks displayed in advancing 
the temporal interests of the people, and of the en- 
couragement they gave to civilization. The history 
of Croyland Abbey is a remarkable example of 
monastic usefulness. Saint Guthlac chose the most 
wretched spot in Lincolnshire, when he resolved to 
dedicate his life to God. An old manuscript de- 
scribes the loathsomeness of the place. " It was," 
says the writer, " surrounded with crooked and wind- 
ing rivers and swampy fens ; sometimes the air was 
filled with dark and nauseous vapours ; it abounded 
with black troops of unclean spirits, which crept 
under the door of his cell, and through every chink 
or hole in the slender habitation ; they came out of 
the earth and filled the sky with darkness, "f As 
years rolled by, this little oratory of wood disap- 
peared, and a monastery of stone was raised amidst 
that dismal fen to the honour of St. Guthlac. Croy- 
land Abbey gained fresh possessions with each suc- 
ceeding abbot, and Egelric, in the time of Edward 
the Confessor, converted much of the waste lands of 
the fen to a profitable use ; he drained and after- 
wards ploughed them. ** In the dry years," says 
Ingulphus, " he tilled the fens, and had an increase 

* Malm, de Gest. Font. Ang. 1. iv. apud Script. Post. Bedam, p. 284. 
+ Vita Gutlaci in MS., Cottonian Nero, C. vii. 
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of an hundred fold for all the seed he sowed, and the 
monastery was so increased by the abundant crops, 
that the poor of the country were supplied therewith, 
which attracted such a multitude of people that 
Croyland became a large town^^* Egelric also made 
a causeway of wood and gravel over Depying Fen, 
as far as Spalding, for the comfort of travellers ; In- 
gulphus calls it " Opus sumptuosum valdS, primeque 
necessarium y'* a most sumptuous work, but one of 
great necessity. 

Matthew Paris says, that in the time of Usin, 
Abbot of St. Albans, about the year 948, something 
of a village began to appear round the abbey, which 
the abbot took every opportunity to advance, by in- 
viting the inhabitants of the adjoining villages to 
come and settle there; and as an inducement he 
gave them materials and money ; laid out, and deco- 
rated a market-place ; and erected a church at each 
entrance to the infant town ; which, says the his- 
torian, was intended not so much for ornament as for 
the use and spiritual edification of the people, f Suc- 
ceeding abbots were equally solicitous to improve 
the condition of the surrounding country, some spent 
vast sums in draining unwholesome marshes, and 
turning them into profitable lands. Close to the 
Abbey of St. Albans, there was a large sheet of 
water, which sometimes became stagnant, and by its 
proximity proved very injurious to the health of the 

♦ Ingulphns apud Gale, torn. i. 63. f Matt. Paris Vita, Ab. p. 39. 
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monks. Abbot Alfric obtained possession of it^ by 
presenting a golden cup to King Edgar. He imme- 
diately set bis men to work^ and^ catting a passage 
through it, drained off the water, and converted it 
into dry land. Another instance of the enterprising 
industry of the ecclesiastics in draining lands, and 
assisting commerce, is exemplified in the life of God- 
frey de Lucy, Bishop of Winchester, in the year 
1189. ** He restored the navigation of the Itchin to 
the very head of that river, in the neighbourhood of 
Alresford, where, by causing a vast mole or head he 
formed a great lake, now called Alresford Pond, by 
which means a vast quantity of marshy land was 
drained, and a reservoir of water provided for sup- 
plying the navigation."* This stupendous work 
took many years to complete. Simon de White- 
church, Abbot of Chester, in the year 1265, built a 
reservoir for water, and laid down pipes to com- 
municate with the city.t Leofstan, an abbot of 
St. Albans, and an especial favorite of Edward 
the Confessor's, rendered a great service to the 
town by repairing the road, and making it safe and 
commodious for merchants and pilgrims resorting 
to the church of St. Albans. " The road to London," 
says Matthew Paris, called " Watling Street and t^e 
Royal Way, as well as all the parts of th^ Chiltem, 
being covered with thick woods and groves, was be- 

* Annal. Winton, ad. an. 1093 et 1200. 
t Harleian MS. No. 1965, fol. 16, b. 17, 
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come a refuge for all sorts of wild beasts^ such as 
wolves, wild boars^ stags^ and buUs^ and was also a 
harbour for thieves and outlaws^ to the imminent 
peril of the passengers and wayfarers." The worthy 
abbot had some of the wood cut down^ rough places 
leveUedy bridges built^ and the road made firm and 
passable ; and for the better protection of travellers^ 
he entered into an engagement with a valiant knight^ 
named Thumoth^ to maintain a regular guard upon 
this road ; to scour those parts infested with thieves^ 
and to defend the highway in times of war; for 
which services^ the abbot granted to the knight cer- 
tain lands and revenues. 

We might easily fill a voltmie with anecdotes 
illustrative of this subject; but we have extracted 
enough to show the influence of monastic commu- 
nities upon civilization. In seeking their own inte- 
rests^ the monks advanced the interests of society in 
general; and the early steps towards improvement 
and social progress^ owe much to the genial influence 
of the Mediseval Church. The monkish ecclesiastics 
were the patrons of architecture^ and to them we are 
indebted for those noble Gothic edifices^ in which we 
love to hear the anthem pealing forth the praises 
of Almighty God^ and which are even now the 
wonder of admiring Christians^ and the proudest 
ornaments of our country. Monks were the authors^ 
the legislators^ the doctors^ the sculptors^ the sur- 
veycMTS^ the builders^ the founders of cities^ and the 
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encouragers of the domestic arts of the middle ages ; 
and to their zeal in these departments of learning 
and skilly we are indebted for much of that refined 
civilization which we now enjoy. If they became 
corrupt as ministers of religion^ if they mixed fable 
and fraud with the faith of Jesus^ they fulfilled^ 
nevertheless^ an important mission in the world's 
history; and we can scarcely calculate now, the 
benefit which the monks conferred upon the age in 
which they Uved, and how much of the comfort and 
»c«ri.y of »d«y dep^ded np«a ^ Muenee. 
They stood nobly between the slave and the baron^ 
and what little privileges and exemptions the former 
enjoyed, were mainly owing to the exertions of the 
Church. She did not do so much as she might 
have done^ in proportion to the vast power she held 
over the turbulent passions of the age. She was 
not wholly disinterested in her assertion of the 
tights of others ; she was not always just or con- 
sistent in her own conduct; and yet she was the 
great and mystic institution to which we can trace 
all &at was good and beneficial, from which indeed 
many of the best and noblest usages existing in our 
own day, owe their origin and rise; and gloomy 
as were the shadows of the dark ages, they 
would seldom have been relieved by a ray of light, 
had not the influence of the Christian Church 
cittbed the rapacity of secular power, and encou- 
raged something more holy, and far better, than 

c 2 
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deeds of sayage war and bloodshed — of feudal 
tyranny and pomp. 

The hospitality of the monks is ^proverbial ; the 
monasteries which were scattered so thickly oyer the 
whole of England^ were so many open houses for 
the traveller^ the indigent^ and the infirm. The 
canons of the Churchy and the rules of the monastic 
orders were yery impressive upon this pointy and in- 
joined them to be bountiful in their charity, and to 
use no spare in their hospitality ; the poor would be 
sure to obtain within the monastery an ample meal, 
and the sick never failed to find there an assiduous 
nurse. It was this wann spirit of benevolence that 
won the affections of the people, and inspu-ed them 
with a reverence for religion ; and it was thus that 
the purest and loftiest elements of the Christian cha- 
racter were freely exercised. However humble the 
applicant, the porter answered, Dei gratias to all 
who knocked at the convent gate, and as the traveller 
entered the spacious hall or hoapitium^ friendly 
monks made him welcome with an abundant cheer ; 
the abbot took his meals at the same table, and he 
bestowed upon his guest a blessing from the sacer- 
dotal chair ; expounded portions of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and exhorted him to acts of piety and devotion. 
There was no reproach so distasteftd to the monks as 
that of parsimony, because there was none deemed so 
incompatible with Christian charity. When Harle- 
win was made Abbot of Glastonbury, in the year 
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1101^ the monks were fearful tfaiat the ahnsgiving 
which had distinguished their abbey, would, under 
his superintendence be greatly diminished, because 
he was himself exceedingly abstemious. But being 
convinced, says William of Malmesbury, of the dis- 
honour of such a spirit in a monk, he threw down 
the. gates of the court, so *that the monastery being 
open both day and night, none could be hindered 
from entering ; and to convince all men how much 
he abhored the scandal of being thought a miser, he 
called together all the monks, and begged as a favour 
that they would assist him in retrieving the repu- 
tation of being thought charitable ; he threatened the 
porter, if he dared to shut out any man, not only 
with the loss of his place, but with the loss of an ear 
also. '^ Thus," adds the historian, " it came to pass, 
that he who before was reputed a miser, was now 
regarded as a spendthrift."* We have no disposition, 
however, to impute the charge of extravagance against 
the benevolent and worthy abbot, but rather rejoice 
that the Church of Christ was adorned with such 
men in so dark and barbarous an age. Nor was this 
boundless charity a^ mere matter of form, a mere wish 
to foUow implicitly the monastic rule ; for it shone 
brightest when most needed, and in times, when 
only a brotherly love towards the poor could prompt 
them to its exercise. In times of dearth and famine, 
in times of pestilence and war, were the monasteries 

* Hist Script ap Gale, i. 333. 
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most crowded with the poor and the infirm ; many a 
life was rescued from starvationy and many a droop- 
ing heart was cheered by the hospitality and kind- 
ness of the monks. The monastic coffers in such 
times were drained to the last piece of gold ; the 
treasures of the plate chest disappeared ; their saintly 
relics were stripped of their gorgeous shrines^.and 
even their very monasteries were mortgaged to the 
Jews^ rather than the poor should leave the gate 
unfed; or the naked turn away unclothed. During 
the abbacy of Leo&ic of St Albans^ a great famine 
prevailed throughout England ; to supply the wants 
of the poor he sold all the treasures of the monas- 
tery^ and all the gold and silver plate belonging to 
Us own table. '^ It is," said he, " an evidence of a 
pure and undefiled religion, to visit the fatherless 
and the widow in their affliction!"* Noble words 
these when backed by such noble deeds ! Gregory, 
another abbot of the same monastery, in the year 
1140, did not hesitate to strip off the gold, silver, 
and precious stones which adorned the shrine of St. 
Alban, to procure provisions for the poor. " And it 
happened," says the historian, *^ that God rewarded 
this charity with an increase."t Such deeds in our 
eyes cover a multitude of monkish sins. We may 
form some idea of their liberality, &om the fact, that 
at this abbey every traveller that came to the gate 
was received, and entertained for three days ; and at 

* Mat. Paris, p. 42. f Mat. Paris, p. 56. 
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the Priory of St. Thomas of Canterbury, there was a 
hall one hundred and fifty feet long, and forty feet 
broad, for the accommodation of travellers and poor 
pilgrims. No wonder that at the Reformation the 
indigent felt the loss of this hospitable charity, and 
we can readily beUeve a contemporary, who says, 
" That it was a pitiful thing to hear the lamentations, 
that the people of the country made, for there was 
great hospitality kept among them." Catholics, 
monks, or firiars, we reyere the men who would thus 
relieve the poor in their straits and difficulties, who 
were struggling with want, or under the pressure of 
necessity. 
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CHAPTER II. 

NEWS AND LOCOMOTION : OE, SPEED AND PROGBESS 

m THE OLDEN TIME. 

It inspires a strange feelings to look back upon the 
way of history; to cast an eye upon the varied 
scenes^ upon the difficult passes^ and upon the rude 
intricacies, through which the spirit of invention and 
progress has made its way ; the past seems so misty 
and obscure^ so jumbled together and so indistinct^ 
that we can scarcely imagine that civilization^ im- 
peded by so many obstacles^ and subjected to so tor- 
tuous a route^ could have achieved so much^ in com- 
paratively so short a time. In no instance is the 
power of science so strikingly observable^ as in com- 
paring the means existing in ancient times for the 
transmission of news^ or the facilities for travellings 
with those of the present day^ one feels a little exul- 
tation at this triumph of modem science ; it seems to 
gratify our vanity^ and to encourage within us an 
amiable complacency towards our own time. ^^ Let 
us travel, " says Baynal, " over the world, and 
wherever we find no facilities for travelling from a 
city to a town, or from a village to a hamlet, we may 
pronounce the people to be barbarians." If the sen- 
tence of Raynal is severe, we feel that we are not the 
condemned. It may amuse the reader, who is, per- 
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haps^ at this moment journeying over roads of iron^ 
at the rate of thirty miles an hour^ to catch a glimpse 
of the state of these things in another age, when, to 
have talked of travelling by steam, or to have printed 
newspapers and sent them to Newcastle in one day, 
would have won for us, the name and the punishment 
of a heretic, or a magician. 

The vast improvements in the modes of trans- 
mission have been so sudden, that we can scarcely 
credit the dangers and difficulties which impeded a 
journey in the olden time; even so recent as the 
seventeenth century the progress of news was so tardy, 
that the abdication of King James the Second was 
not known in the Orkneys, until three months after 
that important event had taken place. But if the 
spread of news was slow then, at what a snail's pace 
must it have been diffused in the old times of monk- 
ish pilgrimages. The massacre of the Jews in Lon- 
don, at the coronation of Richard the First, was 
not known at Stamford, Norwich, or York, until 
several months had elapsed. If a king died, and 
another sovereign sat upon the throne, the people 
beyond the vicinity of the metropolis, were for days 
unconscious of the change. 

We of to-day are not unusually surprised to read 
in a paragraph of the newspaper, which forms the 
mental portion of our first meal, that a journey of 
fifty miles has been accomplished in an hour, and that 
this miracle, as the monks of old would most surely 
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have esteemed it, has been achieved without incon- 
▼enience or danger. One cannot but exult in the 
vast superiority of the present system of locomotion^ 
over an age^ when a twelvemonth scarcely sufficed, to 
carry the news of an event into the nooks and comers 
of monastic England, and when the devout pilgrim, 
or the anxious trader, had to limp his way over ruts, 
and bogs, along highways infested with robbers, 
through thick woods abounding with wild boars, 
howling wolves, and untamed bulls, and who had 
sometimes to wade knee-deep through ponds and 
rivulets ; unlucky was the pilgrim without his mule, 
or the traveller without his horse, to help him 
over these difficdties; yet many a fine palfrey, 
worn out with fatigue, expired on the road, was 
drowned in the ford, or smothered in the bog; 
and the traveller had to plod his way to the next 
town on foot, where he hired or bought another, to 
carry him to his journey's end. The minor roads 
were tediously winding, for the traveller in every case 
where practicable, avoided any natural impediment 
in his road ; if he met with a hill, he traversed round 
its base ; if a part more uneven than usual, he en- 
deavoured to escape it, by turning from the beaten 
path, thus the roads became tortuous, and travellers 
lost their way. The renowned highway called Wat- 
ling Street, was in a deplorable condition in the time 
of Edward the Confessor, and armed knights were 
feed to scour it, and protect the wayfiirer from the 
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rapacity of outlaws and yagabonds^ who emerged 
&om the thick forests that skirted the road, and 
uuder the cover of which they found a refuge from 
the vengeance of the law. Matthew Paris* assures 
us that in his time travelling was attended with many 
dangers. It was a custom in some places to waylay 
passengers, and, after plundering, to sell them as 
slaves, or compel them to pay a heavy ransom. It 
was not, therefore, from a love of ostentation alone 
that bishops and abbots were attended by armed 
retinues, even in their petty excursions ; but perhaps 
what we should term petty excursions were not 
regarded as such then. When Simon, Abbot of 
Waltham, quarrelled with the townspeople, and the 
latter came, on an appointed day, for his decision 
upon some disputed point, he told the people that he 
could not attend to them at that time, for he was 
going to undertake a hng journey into Lincoln- 
shire ;t and the Abbot of St. Albans, when he was 
desirous of going to Tjmemouth, to visit a cell be- 
longing to his abbey, was compelled first to ask the 
king's permission, because it was in such a remote 
part of the kingdom.} When an abbot returned 
from a journey, he gave thanks with much solemnity 
at the altar, and lavished bounty upon the poor, who 

♦ Vitae Abbat, p. 78. Hist, pp. 608, 509. 
t Fuller's Hist, of Waltham Abbey, p. 9. 
X Matt. Paris, Vita Abbat. 
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crowded to the monastic gates to welcome his return^ 
and to participate in his charity. 

As may readny be imagined, with roads so pre- 
carious, it is rare to read of an expeditioas joomey, 
in the dark ages. Twenty to thirty miles was a good 
day's progress, even along the best and most fre- 
quented roads; the messenger to Borne, starting 
from London, divided the distance into forty jour- 
neys, which he seldom accomplished in as many 
days ; he would reach Bochester on the first, Can- 
terbury at the close of the second, and meet the keel 
on the coast of Dover at noon, on the third day after 
his departure from the metropolis. Even this tardy 
progress was rapidity in comparison with the tedious 
pace at which he ambled along the less familiar roads 
of the continent. Beaumont-sur-Oise to Paris, a 
matter of some twenty miles, was too long a journey 
to be accomplished in a day, and is divided in an 
ancient table of a journey from London to the Alps, 
to which we refer, into two.* Forty days were 
allowed, by letter of safe conduct dated April 8, 
1381, to Lion, herald to the King of Scotland, to go 
from London to the Borders, with five servants 
and six horses.t The most remarkable journey on 
record was accomplished by the mother of Bichard 
the Second, who, Froissart tells us, at the time of 

• MS. Cottonian in Brit Mus., Nero D. 1, to. 182 a. 
t Archseologia, vol. zx. p. 96. 
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Wat Tyler's insurrection in 1380, '^ came in one day 
from Canterbury to London; for she never durst 
tarry on the way;*" a surprising achievement for the 
age, even when assisted by the facilities which royalty 
could command, and performed along a road more 
frequented, and better kept, than any other in 
England; we must not forget, however, that an ill- 
ness was the consequence of this unusual fatigue. 

During the middle ages journeys of any length 
were always performed on horseback, it is true that 
a kind of rude chariot or whirlicote was used by the 
Anglo-Saxons, but it was only employed by ladies, 
by the nobility on state occasions, or for carrying 
the sick ; they were rude and clumsy vehicles, and 
must have been worse than useless on roads scarcely 
passable by foot-travellers and horsemen ; the horse- 
litter, too, is very ancient, and we find it mentioned 
by WiUiam of Malmsbury and by Matthew Paris. 
Bede tells us, that when Abbot Ceolfrid became so 
weak, as to be incapable of travelling on horseback, 
he was carried about in a litter. Eddius, in his life 
of St. Wilfrid, speaks of the Queen of Northumber- 
land, as travelling in her carriage. But even at a later 
period of the middle ages, carriages were deemed so 
great a luxury, that the rich endeavoured to mono- 
polize their use ; the pride and arrogance of wealth 
is curiously apparent, by an ordinance extant, which 
was issued in France in the year 1294, during the 

♦ Froiflsart, vol. i. p. 64. 
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reign of William the Fair, prohibiting the wives of 
citizens from using carriages.* We often find the 
chariot mentioned, but the chariot seldom meant any* 
thing superior to a waggon ; we read that the ^^ house- 
hold stuff'' of the Earl of Northumberland was con- 
veyed in my Lord's chariot ;t it was a large waggon 
drawn by a team of six or eight horses, the chariot- 
men or waggoners who accompanied it, had a nag to 
ride by its side. These cumbrous machines would 
have served to retard, rather than to accelerate a jour- 
ney. Messengers and merchants, therefore, travelled 
on horseback, the poor pilgrim resorted to his staff 
for assistance, the perambulating monk was usually 
famished with an 1, to carry his burden, and to 
assist him over the impediments of the rude high- 
way, and more boggy districts. They who were able 
to afford the luxury hired a guide ; thus Aldwin, 
Prior of Winchelscombe, with two monks, set out 
from Evesham to Newcastle, they had an ass to 
carry their books and baggage, and on arriving at 
York they entreated Viscount Hugo to procure them 
a guide to Newcastle.} We learn from the Itinerary 
of Giraldus de Barri, that Archbishop Baldwin when 
travelling in Wales, was continually obliged to ob- 
tain guides ; and we have a curious account of the 
difficulties and dangers of the Cambrian roads at 

* Beckman's Hist. Inventions, art. coaches, 
t Percy's Northumberland Household Book, 8vo. 1771. p. 447. 
} Chron. Dunelm. in Biblio. Bodl. H. 76, fol. 3. See Tindal's 
Hist, of Eyesham, p. 17. 
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that time. On one occasion they had to ford the 
river Avon^ and afterwards to proceed along the 
shore to the riyer Neth^ it was exceedingly dan- 
gerous from the quicksands, and a horse, carrying 
the books of Giraldus, sank down into an abyss, and 
was with great difficulty extracted ; many of the books 

tinguished guide, no less a personage than Morgan, 
prince of that country. They met, says Giraldus, 
with many perils and severe &lls on their vay.« 
Some of L passages and roads in England were no 
better. In the year 1289 the thoroughfares about 
Wanding were so bad that the Bishop of Hereford 
was obliged to procure the assistance of a resident to 
conduct his retinue.t The expenses of a journey in 
the twelfth century must have been enormous, and 
we can readily believe that Peter of Blois was not 
exaggerating when he wrote to the Chapter of 
Salisbury, complaining that the proceeds of his stall 
in the cathedral were insufficient to defray the ex- 
pense of a journey from London to Salisbury ;i yet 
he derived from this source an income of five marks 
per annum, a sum which at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century was equal to the incomes of many 

* Criraldy Camb. Itin. cap. viii. ; see also cap. iv. for an iIlu8tratio>ii 
of tiiie dangers of the roads from robbers, &c. 

t E:xtract8 from Boll of Expense of Bishop of Hereford, in Arch- 
seologia, voL xviii. p. 427. 

i Pet. Blesensis^ Opera Epist. c. xzxiii. p. 204. 
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of the clergy.* In the time of Richard the Second 
we observe some progress^ and a considerable dimi- 
nution of expense. Hackneymen were licensed to 
let out horses to travellers^ and their fares were regu- 
lated by authority, as in the present day ; the charge 
of a hackney from Southwark to Rochester was twelve 
pence^ from Rochester to Canterbury the same^ and 
from Canterbury to Dover sixpence ; they were not 
allowed to charge more ; trifling as they sound now, 
these were large sums in the days of the second 
Richard.f 

The expense of conveying goods in those days 
was enormous, and the waggons and carts employed 
for this purpose were so clumsy, and ponderous, that 
they frequently in wet seasons sank deep into the 
road, and were immovable, until hot suns imparted 
a degree of firmness to the swampy thoroughfare ; 
inland trade suffered severely from these evils. Coals 
were dug at Newcastle as early as the year 1S34, 
but the expense of transmission was so great, that 
the Londoners were obliged to use wood and turf as 
friel^ about the same time the hire of a cart and three 
horses, was fixed by law at fourteen pence a day, 
the wages of a dozen labourers ; the cost of convey- 
ance was enormously increased, by the continual de- 

* Step. Langton decreed in 1 222 that a vicar should have five maiks, 
except in. WalcB, where they can be contented with less stipends. A 
Bishop of Oxford decreed the same, so that the vicar might keep hot- 
pitality, Fleetwood Chronicon. Freciosmn, p. 131. 

t Patent Boll, 19 Bich. ii pt % m. 8. 
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mands which met the traveller in the 9hape of tolls. 
The thoroughfares which intersected the lands of 
the barons or those of the monks^ could only be used 
by the payment of a toll^ a system of taxation^ griev- 
ously out of proportion with the comforts of the 
road^ but which formed sometimes a most important 
branch of revenue^ to both seculars and clergy ; in- 
deed in the fourteenth century, an exemption from 
pontage, a tribute demanded for crossing a bridge ; 
from pavage, a toll imposed for repairing roads ; and 
from murage, a duty levied for upholding walls; 
were sometimes granted as inducements to attract 
foreign merchants into this country, or to encourage 
some particular branch of internal commerce.* The 
expense was augmented by the time consumed in a 
journey. In a fortnight, the team of the Norwich 
carrier might hope to reach the metropolis, yet per- 
haps the team numbered half a score of sturdy cattle. 
It cost more to convey the produce of the north, to 
the south of England, than it did to export it into 
foreign parts. Packhorses were the means of con- 
veyance used by the more expeditious trader, and 
so great was their advantage over the clumsy and 
springless vehicles of the day, that not only the pro- 
duce of the weavers, but even the pottery of Staf- 
fordshire, and the coal of Newcastle, was conveyed 
by them. In imitation of the caravans of the East, 
merchants frequently travelled together, from town 

* Macphenon'B Hist, of Commerce ; yol. i. p. 4S4. 
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to town^ and fiur to fSur ; they did so^ both for com- 
pany and mutual protection; pilgrims followed the 
example^ which materially relieved the severity of 
their pious penance. 

At night was come into the hostdbrie^ 
Well nine and twenty in a oompagnie 
Of sondrie folk, by aventure yf ell 
In feUowship ; and pilgrimB they were all 
That towarcUi Canterbury wolden lide. 

Frohgue to Cant. Taka, 

The wet seasons were peculiarly nnpropitious to 
travellers^ they were sometimes delayed for a week 
by a fall of rain. Two Franciscan fiiars in the thir- 
teenth century^ within a mile or two of Oxford^ to 
which place they were travellings were unable to 
proceed^ because the floods were out and they ran 
many risks of perishing from the dangers of the 
road. The public thoroughfares of the metropolis 
were unpaved^ and were little better than the country 
lanes; the inhabitants and even the butchers^ threw 
the ojSal into the streets^ and swine revelled unmo- 
lested in the gutters. In Paris^ a French prince of 
the royal blood was killed by a fall firom his horse^ 
in consequence of a sow running between the ani- 
mal's legs. An order was issued to prohibit them 
firom wallowing in the muddy streets, but the order 
it is said, excited the anger of the monks of the 
Abbey of St. Anthony, who firom time immemorial 
had enjoyed the privilege of turning their swine into 
the public thoroughfares; the monks urged their 
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plea^ with such piertinacityy that it was found ne- 
cessary to grant them an exclusive right of sending 
their pigs about town without molestation ; only re- 
quiring^ that the holy fathers should turn them out 
with bells hung round their necks. The swinish 
multitude grew fat upon the filthy and formed with 
the kites^ crows^ and other ravenous birds^ the only 
scavengers of the busy streets of Paris and London.* 
There was a total absence of all sanitary regidations ; 
indeed the public thoroughfares became^ in the ab- 
sence of water closets and drains^ the common sewer- 
age of the city. In France^ the people were allowed 
to throw out of their windows, into the streets, filth 
of the most offensive nature, on calling out three 
tiineB, gareVeau! The principal streets of Paris 
were not paved until the latter part of the twelfth 
century, and those of London, not until a much later 
period ;t the traffic was comparatively so slight, that 
the mud which collected in the uneven road, proved 
no inconvenience to the shopkeepers; a packhorse 
might now and then pass by, a gay and chivalrous 
knight might call the attention of the honest burgher, 
but vehicles were rarely used, and the bugle of the 

* In 1562 laws were made for keeping deanliness and good order 
in the streets of London ; before this period they were in the state 
described in the text An Italian, writing at the dose of the fifteenth 
century says, that, the Londoners inflicted a penalty on any who de- 
stroyed a crow or raven, ** because they kept the streets from filth." 
—BiOation of the Island of Britain, 4to. pp. 11 and 63. 

t Strutf s Horda ; vol. ii p. 46. 
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maU never enlivened the thoroughfares of the city. 
Holbom^ the great artery of modem Babylon, through 
which pour in quick succession, one loud, busy, 
rattling stream of life and commerce ; was not paved 
till the commencement of the fifteenth century. 
Some of the minor streets were scarcely passable, nar- 
row lanes with hedges broken only here and there 
by a straggling house, were the primitive Wood- 
streets, Gray's-Inn-lanes, and Aldgate streets, of mo- 
dem times ; some would venture to traffic them in the 
day, but few would risk such perilous thoroughfares 
at night. Some of the streets were so bad in the 
prosperous days of King Henry the Eighth, that 
they are described as *^ very foul, and fall of pits 
and sloughs ; very perilous as well for all the kings' 
subjects on horse-back, as on foot." Along such dan- 
gerous paths, the traveller at night had to grope his 
way about town in total darkness, except he was 
near enough to be guided by the lanterns on the 
steeple of Bow Church; which served as the only 
landmark to the bewildered stranger.* 

Whilst the roads were in such a precarious state, 
and the means of communication were so ineffectual, 
we cannot but remark, how seldom the youth afar 
from home, engaged in the active duties of life, could 
seek the advice, and participate in the fond endeax- 

* Anderson's History of Commerce; yoL i. p. 168. Stow says 
that, ** the lanthoms on the top of the steeple were placed there that 
^ trayellers to the city might not miss their way.' " 
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ments of parental love ; how seldom could distant 
lovers meet, and friends shake hands in fellowship ; 
and how seldom could those sweet re-unions of scat- 
tered families, which we look forward to with ex- 
quisite delight, as forming the principal attraction of 
a coming Christmas, have been consummated in the 
olden time ; and if it were for no other boon than 
4this, we cannot but be thankful that it is our happy 
lot to Uve in an age of railways, and steam; and 
when the manners and customs of the dark ages, 
have passed into forgetfiilness and gloom. 

One of the consequences of bad roads and slug- 
gishness in the olden time, we have stiU to deplore ; 
they became a fruitful source of error and fable; 
events that had transpired in the north, were inac- 
<;urately reported in the south, and the events of the 
east, were sometimes unknown to the west. Monks 
writing history in the peaceful and remote solitude 
of monasteries, fell into the error of recording those 
floating rumours with which chance made them ac- 
quainted, as facts; and the fallacy of which they 
could only have disproved, by mixing in the busy 
haunts of men; yet with few opportunities of be- 
coming acquainted with the history of parts beyond 
the limits of their own monastery, and unable to sub- 
stantiate the reports of pilgrims, and travellers ; they 
too often recorded events which had no foundation 
in truth, as veritable history; so that a statement 
found by the student but in one record, and men- 
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tioned but by one author, who lived £ur remote from 
the scene of the event of which he speaks, is always 
to be received with caution. 

Epistolary correspondence supplied, to a certain 
extent, the means of obtaining information ; abbots 
corresponded with brother abbots, in the most remote 
parts of Christendom ; the arrival of a letter was an 
affidr of great moment, proportionate to the rarity of 
the event, and the trouble and difficulties of its 
transmission; the abbot sometimes read it aloud to 
the assembled convent, with becoming pomp and 
dignity ; if it came from a great man, or from one 
loved and respected amongst the brethren, the scribes 
were instructed to copy it, and the original was pre- 
served with the most scrupulous care, in the archives 
of the monastery ; a vast body of these monkish let- 
ters are still in existence, and they afford valuable 
aids in illustrating the manners and customs of the 
olden time. If a letter was received with such mani- 
festations of joy, we may be sure that a pilgrim from 
a&r was doubly welcome for the news he brought, 
for news of events which had happened years before, 
not having yet reached their peacefrd solitude, was 
fresh to them ; and monks, shut out from the busy 
world, would listen with interest and pleasure to an 
accoimt of the triumphs of the cross in heathen lands; 
to the progress of the crusade, to the defeat of the 
Saracen arms, and to recitals which reminded them 
of youthful days, or brought back the remembrance 
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c^ those whom they had left behind them in the 
world ; a tear would fidl at the news of a brother's 
deathj and a sigh escape the chastened hearty at the 
intimation of a kindred's wedding ; these were mat- 
ters with which strict duty forbade the monk to sym- 
pathize; but he could not always be so callous^ to the 
pleasures and misfortunes of relatives and friends. 
But if monasteries of eminence and wealth, found the 
opportunities of social communication difficult, what 
must have been the position of the great body of the 
People ; generally ignorant of the first rudiments of 
learning, incapable of writing themselves, and hav- 
ing no means of transmitting an epistle, there was little 
intercourse between distant friends. There was one 
event annually occurring in the vicinity of almost 
every town, to which the people looked anxiously 
forward, as presenting an opportunity of exchanging 
messages, and learning something about the wel&re 
of those dear to them. This was the Fair, to which 
all classes resorted, to lay up a stock for the ensuing 
year; for all the ornaments, and many of the neces- 
saries of life were only to be purchased at these 
aomual festivities.* These fairs were under the juris- 
diction of the neighbouring clergy, and the revenues 
arising from them, in the shape of fees and tolls, were 
their perquisites. The fair of Winchester was con- 

* As late as the year 1512 the steward of the Earl of Northumber- 
land was ordered to purchase the provisions for the year at furs.— 
HotuehOd Booky p. 407. 
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ferred upon the bishop of that see^ by William the 
Conqueror^ and merchants firom all parts crowded 
there^ to display their goods ; in the time of Henry 
the Third this fair lasted sixteen days.* We may 
imagine^ that the people availed themselves of these 
opportunities^ to send messages and epistles by the 
traders, on their return. This is curiously iUus- 
trated by a letter of Mrs. Paston's^ written in the 
middle of the fifteenth century. 

" Eight well-belored brother^ 

^^ I commend me to you^ letting you wete that *I 
am in welfare; I marvel sore that ye never sent 
writing to me since ye departed; I heard never 
since that time word out of Norfolk^ ye might at Bar- 
thohmew Fair have had messengers erumgh to Lon- 
dan, and if ye had sent to Wykes, he should have 
conveyed it to me. I heard yesterday that a worsted 
man of Norfolk^ that sold worsted at Winchester^ 
said^ that my lord of Norfolk and my lady were on 
pilgrimage at our lady^ on foot^ and so they went to 
Caister ; and that at Norwich one should have had 
large language with you^ and called you traitor^ and 
picked many quarrels with you ; send me word 
thereof. I pray you send me word if any of our 
friends be dead^ for I fear that there is a great 

* Edward the Third granted to the Abbey of St Albans the privi- 
lege of holding two fairs in the town of Watford every year. — Maf^ 
FariSy Vita Abbot, 
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death in Norwich and in other towns in Norfolk, 
for I assure you it is a most universal death that 
ever I wist in England, for by my troth / cannot 
hear by pilgrims that pass the country, nor none 
other man that rideth or goeth about, that any 
borough town in England is free from that sick*- 
ness.*** 

We thus observe that even the rich depended 
upon such rare occurrences as fairs, to transmit their 
epistles ; and that to hear of the welfare of relatives, 
and friends, they were compelled to rely upon the 
news casually picked up by a " worsted man of Nor- 
folk," or a pilgrim that chanced to pass the country. 
By another letter from the same pen, we see how 
eagerly every opportunity was embraced, as a means 
of sending, or obtaining news, and how precarious 
such channels sometimes were. 

" To my right worshipfril master, John Fasten, 
be this letter delivered in haste. 
^^ I marvel that ye had no tidings from me at the 
time that your letter was written, for I sent you a 
letter by Chittock's son, that is prentice in London, 
and thQ said letter was of the demeaning of the 
assizes at Norwich, and of divers other matters. I 
pray you send me word if ye have it"t 

The ancient rolls of household expenses frequently 

* Fenn's Paston Letters, 
t Fexm's Paston Letters, vol. iii. p. 374, written in 1460. 
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contain entries of money paid to messengers for the 
transmission of a letter. On the 18th of February, 
1298, fifty shillings were paid to Loreldn, for bring- 
ing news to the Countess of Holland, of her hus- 
band's safe arrival, in his own country.* In the 
reign of Edward the Second, William Gbdayn was 
rewarded with twenty shillings, for conveying a letter 
to the king, and the same amount was paid for 
bringing a letter from Florence: this sum, be it 
remembered, was equivalent to near forty pounds, at 
presentf An entry occurs in the household roll of 
the Countess Eleanor, wife of Simon de Montfort, 
for the year 1268, of the payment of a messenger to 
convey a letter from the young "Lady Eleanora'' 
to Prince Edward. The countess constantly cor- 
responded with her sons, and several items occur of 
sums paid to the messengers; two shillings were 
paid to convey a letter from Odiham to York.$ The 
letters of the Lady Eleanor are still preserved in the 
Tower, but although addressed to familiar friends, 
they are not the outpourings of the heart We can 
detect no household simplicity in the pedantic dic- 
tion of the secular epistles of the middle ages ; there 
was no such thing as letter writing among the people; 
no domestic, well to do in London, wrote tidings to 

* Wardrobe accounts of Edward the First— Additional MSS. in 
Brit. Mus. No. 7965. f Ardueologia, vol. xxvi. p. 320. 

i Additional MSS. in Brit Mus. No. 8877, a parchment roll twenty 
feet long ; its contents throws considerable light upon the social con- 
dition of ^ thirteenth century. 
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her country cousin; such luxuries were peculiar to 
the rich; not that even the wealthy wrote with 
their own hand^ or indicted in their own language : 
probably the majority of the proud nobility of 
England could only use their pen to sign the cross, 
and were totally ignorant of the first rudiments of 
calligraphic art. It was at one period deemed dero- 
gatory in a nobleman to use his pen ; this was pro- 
bably a convenient excuse; men are apt to condemn 
that to which they cannot aspire. To supply this 
want of education the baron kept his chaplain, who 
officiated as his derk, and his epistles, whether they 
related to an amour, or to a law-suit, were alike 
carefully transcribed on parchment by this pioua 
member of his household. Custom had decreed that 
all letters should be written in latin, and it was the 
duty of the clerk to transpose into the language of 
Virgil, the homely communication of the Norman 
baron; they never indicted an epistle in the ver- 
nacular tongue, so that ''If," observes Sir Francis 
Falgrave, " a Northumbrian baron wished to inform 
his spouse in Yorkshire, of his joys or his sorrows, 
his weal or his wo, the message noted down from 
Bomance into Latin, by the chaplain of the knight, 
was read from the Latin into Bomance, by the chap- 
lain of the lady, both the principals being ignorant of 
the language in which their anxieties and sentiments 
were clothed and concealed,"* 

* Truth and Fiction of the Middle Ages. p. 4. 
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Such were the impediments wluch made the spread 
of news and knowledge, so tardy in the olden time, 

commercial enterprise, but rendered the people inca- 
pable of acquiring the most common, yet necessary 
species of information ; imperfect in a knowledge of 
their own country, our ancestors were generally de- 
plorably ignorant of geography. It is saidj that the 
crusaders, as they approached the towns in central 
Europe, were continually asking if they had reached 
Jerusalem. This ignorance of geographical science 
was all but universal. In an ancient chart of the 
middle ages, the three parts of the earth then known, 
are represented, but Jerusalem is placed in the mid- 
dle of the globe, and Alexandria appears as near to 
it as Nazareth.* Adam of Bremen, who wrote his 
treatise '*De Situ Daniae, et Keliquarum Septen- 
trionalium Kegionum," about the year 1080, calls 
Norway and Sweden "two widely extended king- 
doms of the north, hitherto almost unknown to our 
world," and tells us that eastward of Sweden, where 
it borders on the Riphean mountains there are vast 
deserts and mountains of snow, inhabited by birds of 
monstrous size, by amazons, baboons, and one-eyed 

« Mem. de TAcad. de Belles Lettres, torn. zvi. p. 185. Towards 
the close of the tenth century, Count Bouchard applied to the Abbot of 
Glugny to conduct some monks to St Maur des Fosses, the abbot, 
declined, on accoimt of the danger of a journey into ao strange and 
unknoton a region, — Vita Burehardi, quoted by Eobertson Hist. Charles 
the Fifth, Note 29. 
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Cyclops, by himantopedes, skipping on one foot, and 
man-eaters without number. He describes Norway 
as extending to the utmost parts of the north, termi- 
nating where the world ends.* 

The shipping of the middle ages, of which we have 
spoken before, was superior to the inland means of 
locomotion, yet navigation was so imperfect, that a 
voyage between the Baltic and the Mediterranean, 
could not be performed in one summer.f But in 
the twelfth century nautical science was considerably 
improved ; the crusaders, aware of the length, the 
fatigues, and perils of a route by land to penetrate 
Palestine, made the voyage by sea. The mariner's 
compass was discovered in this century, and gave a 
bolder and more adventurous spirit to seamen, by 
inspiring them with feelings of greater security and 
courage.J 

Ferries were used to convey travellers up the 
rivers ; the people made a swifter passage by water 
than by land ; in many cases they formed the only 
conveyance available to the people; the communi- 
cation between London and Gravesend, which for 
many ages was considerable, was supplied by a long 
ferry ; in the year 1380 passengers and their packs 
were conveyed at two pence each from London to 
Oravesend.|| Lydgate, in his piece called London 

* Anderson, "Hist, of Commerce, yol. i. p. 103. 

t Robertson's View of the State of Europe, Note xxix. 

X Hist. Lit. de la France, tom. iz. p. 99. 

I Lambarde'g Perambulation of Kent, p. 4S6. 
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Lackpenny^ thus speaks of his improyident hero^ who 
sought the ferry to return home. 

^* Then liyed I me to Bilynges gate, 
And one cryed ** Hoo go we hence !" 
I prayed a bargeman for God's sake, 
That he would spare me my expense, 
' Thou step'st not here,' quoth he, * under ij pence/ "* 

Ferries^ to a certain extent^ were the usual substitute 
for bridges, which in the earlier ages rarely spanned 
a river. The triangular bridge of Croyland, in Lin- 
colnshire, is said to have been built in the Saxon year 
860; as chariots or vehicles of any description were 
but seldom used, it was only built for foot passengers, 
and careful horsemen. London Bridge is said to 
have been of great antiquity, and to have formed a 
continuation of the ancient WatJing Street. A reli- 
gious society of the middle ages, called the Brethren 
of the Bridge, did much to help the traveller by their 
efforts in constructing bridges over some of the prin- 
cipal rivers of Europe. The bridge on the Rhone, 
fit Avignon, was built under their auspices^ by 
Benezet, who died in the year 1187, and was canon* 
ized Bs a saint. 

Such is an imperfect sketch, of the roads and con* 
yeyances ; of the means of locomotion, and of the 
spread of news, which made every little town, and 
rude hamlet, a world within itself; for, save when a 
pilgrim passed that way, or a wandering minstrel 

* Hsrleian MS. in Brit Mus., No. 367, 1 126. 
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iiirhispered tidings of doings in high places^ the inha- 
bitants of the remote^ and humble parts of England^ 
knew little of what was going on around them. 

<< Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife. 
Their sober wishes never leam*d to stray ; 
Along the cool, sequestered yale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way." 



CHAPTER III. 

WITCHCRAFT AND MAGIC. 

The infancy of a country is generaUy marked by 
some deep traits of superstition. The early annals 
of even the greatest and most civilized of nations^ are 
crowded with incredible legends^ and fallacies of the 
grossest kind. Our own history is Ailly chargeable 
with this^ and presents so many daxk and gloomy 
shadows of superstition^ th^ we regard them as 
the characteristics of the dark ages. The Church 
which in medieeval times ruled and governed all, 
believing in the satanic power of witches and magi- 
cians^ looked with severity upon those who were 
charged with the crime of sorcery ; and several of 
the great ecclesiastical councils, that met to consider 
the state of the Church, and to enact laws for the 
better government of the Christian people, framed 
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the most stringent measures against the witches crafty 
and the magician's spell ; indeed the Church in such 
crimes recognized the especial workings of the deyH, 
and as to hunt out and persecute a witch^ was to hunt 
out and persecute the devil^ it is not surprising that 
she should have taken up the battle so warmly^ and 
strove by papal anathemas and canon law. to thwart 
his mac^tions, aad crush his power. But in spite 
of all her efforts^ Satan in the disguise of witches and 
magicians worked among the people^ and again and 
again succeeded in darkening the intellects of men, 
and binding their souls with the chains of heU. 
Superstition^ like all other popular ideas^ whether 
true or false, waxed strong imder persecution — ^the 
more the Church trod upon it, and met it with severe 
laws, the firmer were its roots entwined around the 
intellects of men ; for the illiterate and credulous said, 
that the ecclesiastics^ who were the teachers of the 
age, and who were thought by the people to be 
infallible; would not take so much trouble to suppress 
this mysterious craft, if it were a delusion, or if they 
had not themselves some personal fear in the matter. 
As early as the year 740 the Saxon Church made a 
decree in relation to witchcraft, by which it required 
years of humiliation and penance to wipe away the 
stain of such a sin. Egbert Archbishop of York 
ordains, that if any man introduced diviners and 
sorcerers into his house to drive away mischief, or 
tp make discovery of any crime committed, he was 
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to do penance for five years ; * and in a council held 
seven years after, over which Saint Cuthbert presided, 
called the Synod of Cloveshoo, the bishops were 
enjoined to " preach unto the people, and to forbid 
them to use sorcery, omens, incantations, or any such 
filth of the wicked, or dotage of the gentiles." f The 
great popularity of such oracles, no doubt gave rise 
to this injunction; indeed the monks themselves 
unconsciously gave encouragement to this fallacy, 
by the power of working miracles, and blessing 
charms, which even at that early period they claimed 
to possess; the people, observing the same eiSects 
produced by the priest and the witch, could not 
understand how one derived his power from God, 
and the other received it from the devil. The 
preaching of the bishops therefore did not root out 
the evil; the multitude still clung to their wicked 
practices ; the prayers of the pious failed to dissipate 
the growing shadows of superstition, and it was 
deemed necessary at the Legatine Council, held at 
Cealchythe in the year 785, to again entreat the 
prelates to exert their eloquence and authority in 
this matter, and to separate the soothsayers, fortune- 
tellers, enchanters, diviners, wizards, and such as were 
guilty of sorcery from the flocks under their charge. J 
But this inJTinction gave a dignity to the profession 
of a witch ; men became inquisitive about these arts 

* Johnson's Ecclesiastical Laws, i. 740, canon 148. 
t Johnson's Ecclesiastical Laws, i. 747. 8, t Johnson, i. 785. 3, 

E 
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80 severely censured by the Churchy and felt in 
secret^ a strong desire to test their efficacy; the 
credulous resorted in crowds to the magician's <^11, 
to obtain an insight into futurity^ or to buy bis aid, 
in working out their plans of revenge on some 
powerful foe^ or to effect the death of some envied 
kinsman^ whose wealth had excited the cupidity of 
avarice^ or the lust of power. The secular arm 
attempted to obviate these evils^ and to punish the 
witch. The laws of Edward and Ghithrum dea*eed; 
that if witches were foimd in the country they were 
to be driven out, or left to perish by starvation.* 
Yet in the tenth century the witches and magicians 
were still the favourite oracles of the people ; Europe 
was crowded with votaries of the black art; some 
more cunning than others, or who observed more 
shrewdly the passing events of the day, uttered 
predictions that could not fail to be fulfilled, and 
these successfiil ^^ hits " served to augment the 
credulity of the people. The ecclesiastics looked 
with terror upon this vast increase of the servants of 
Beelzebub, and in 925 King Athelstan made a law, 
inflicting severer punishments than had yet been 
employed upon such offenders ; it is called a decree 
concerning ^^ witchcraft, magical medicine, and the 
secret art of murder." It doomed any who by such 
arts had caused the murder of another, to immediate 
death ; this old law however is marked by a singular 

♦ Ancient Laws of England, p. 74. 
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trait of mercy. It is ordained that ^^ if the accused 
toUl deny the charge^ but on going through the 
threefold ordeal is proclaimed guilty, he wa* to be 
imprisoned for one hundred and twenty nights, after 
which his relations could take him out, by paying to 
the king, one hundred and twenty shillings, and to 
the relatives of the murdered man, the price of his 
blood."* "We may reasonably imagine that few 
suffered death imder this law, when it could be 
eyaded by a simple denial of guilt ; it reads therefore 
far more terrible than it actually was in practice ; 
indeed the magical arts were patronized so liberally 
by the great and powerful, that it would have been 
dangerous, speaking in a political sense, to have 
framed the laws with too great severity upon that 
point. iBlstritha, the queen of King Ethelred, is 
said to have been addicted to such practices. In the 
year 981 Brithnold abbot of Ely, a man remarkable 
for his prudence and sanctity of life, going one day 
into a wood ^' called the New Forest," found her 
majesty under a tree " employed about her sorceries." 
The man of God much surprised thereat, hastened 
away as fast as possible; but on his return he 
repaired to the queen's court; observing his ap- 
proach, the queen gave strict orders that no one 
should be allowed to interrupt their interview, as 
she was anxious to consult the abbot respecting the 
afiairs of her soul ! When the good monk entered, 

* Ancient Laws of England, p. 86 ; Johnson, L 925. 3. 

E 2 
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the queen addressed him in a very lascivious manner, 
and with many alluring familiarities^ sought to induce 
the holy man to hreak his monastic yows^ thinking 
by this means to secure his silence. But the chastity 
of Brithnold was infallible^ even against the charms 
of the beautiful jElstritha^ and her voluptuous smiles 
were only responded to by cold and frigid frowns; 
rage^ soon supplanted desire^ and calling in her 
menials^ she ordered them to slay the abbot. She 
satisfied her wounded pride by devising the most 
cruel tortures ; by her directions two sharp instru- 
ments were made red hot^ and thrust into the body 
of the monk^ till death relieved him from his agony. 
The queen industriously spread the report that Brith^ 
nold had died suddenly in a fit ; the monks of his 
monastery deeply lamented his loss ; but they buried 
him without once suspecting his murder ; probably 
it would never have been known, had not the queen 
in after years, repenting of her crimes and sorceries, 
confessed her guilt, before retiring to end her days 
in weeping and penance, in the obscure monastery 
of Whorwell. 

A little before the date of this anecdote, severe and 
tedious penances were inflicted upon witches and 
magicians. The penitential canons of the year 963 
ordain, that any one destroying another by witch-^ 
craft, was to fast seven years on bread and water.* 
And King Ethelred confirmed the law of Edward 

* Spel. Concilia, toin. i. 456. 
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and Guthrum^ decreeing the banishment of all witches 
and soothsayers from the country. * The use of love 
potions^ was strictly prohibited by the penitential 
canons above referred to ; a layman who caused love 
in another by such means, was punished by a fast of 
six months duration, and a fast of five years was the 
penance demanded of the priest who dared to offend 
in this way.t 

The celebrated " Provisions of the Wise Men,'* 
or the ecclesiastical laws, enacted at Eanham, in the 
beginning of the eleventh century, decreed that, " If 
witches or magicians were caught in the nation, they 
were to be zealously driven out." J A similar order 
was made by Canute, in his secular laws of 1018. || 
Indeed during this century, faith in magic, and 
witchcraft, was almost universal. The canons of 
Lanfranc, forbade any, to hang up the bones of dead 
animals, to drive away the pestilence from cattle, and 
further ordains that sorcery, soothsaying, and such 
like arts of the devil, shall not be practiced on pain of 
excommunication.! Yet it is said that even William 
the Conqueror ventured on one occasion to resort to 
the dubious aid of magic to propitiate his conquests. 
When on the Norman invasion Stigand, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, with many ecclesiastics and nobles^ 
fled into the monastery of Ely for safety, they sought 

* Ancient Laws, p. 135. f Johnson i. 963, canon 60. 

t Wilkin's Leges, p. 123. || Ibid. I 303. 

§ Johnson's EccL Laws, ii. 1075-8. 
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the aid of Hareward, Lord of Brunne^ son of the 
£unoii8 Leofric Earl of Mercia. He had recently 
returned from banishment ; he was a hot headed bnt 
a valiant warrior, loving excitement and battle. He 
joyfblly accepted the invitation^ and by his tact and 
prowess in war^ he became a formidable opponent to 
the; Conqueror* The king made several attempts to 
subdue the isle^ but was each time unsuccessful. 
After one of these fedlures^ he was entreated by 
Ivotael le Blois^ a Norman courtier, to employ magic 
in the capture of Ely. He informed the king that 
he knew an old witch who could by her art drive 
them out as cowards from their stronghold. The 
Conqueror yielded to these entreaties, and gave 
orders that the old witch should be secretly sent for. 
To prevent the egress of the enemy, the king posted 
guards around the isle, and commenced some prepara- 
tions for a siege. These measures excited the fears 
of Hareward, and unable to understand the tactics of 
his assailants, he determined to sally out as a spy. 
He disguised himself, and took the road to Brandon 
in Suffolk, where the king was then staying ; when 
he arrived, it happened that he obtained lodgings in 
the very house at which the old sorceress was enter- 
tained. It was kept by a widow, with whom the 
witch had become very intimate, and the two old 
crones conversed freely together. Thinking that 
Hareward was a poor ignorant rustic, they spoke in 
Latin of the art which was to be employed for sub- 
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duing the isle^ and having gamed the information he 
sought^ the Saxon chief hastened back to Ely. The 
king now prepared tar a vigorous siege^ and gathered 
a large army aroond the fens ; a moimd was heaped 
up in themidst) and the old witch was elevated above 
all the concourse of warriors^ that she might exercise 
her devilish art. Never was witdi so honoured before^ 
and never before had so much been expected from 
her skilL She made long speeches to the soldiers^ 
and uttered Eeirce anathemas against the besieged; 
she made mystkal sigos^ and poured forth ominous 
incantations; she delivered spells by which the 
besieged were, to be vanquished, and at the end of 
each, tQ^<«how her liatred fer the enemy, she turned 
hei?'back^upkm them, and slapped her rear in signi* 
ficar^t cQuteppt. . She had commenced her diird 

spelt when -the besieged, as a stratagem, set fire to 

• 

the^ dry reedsr which grew over the fen; the fire 
caught the neighbouring trees ; terrible was the 
crackling of the wUiows-and brambles, and dense, 
were. tHe. clouds, of sinoke which blew ungraciously 
over tiie army of the/king. A panic sfHread — ^the 
assailants fled in terrbr, peU-meU, in aU directions 
and in unutterable oonfiision. Some stuck in the 
mice; others were trampled on and killed, and many 
blinded by the smoke ran headlong into the river, 
and were drowned. In the midst of this prodigious 
confusion, rendered still more terrible by showers of 
arrows from the besieged, down tumbled the old hag 
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from her high place and broke her neck. The kiTtg 
himself narrowly escaped with his life^ for an arrow 
pierced his target. The soldiers thought him wounded^ 
but the king told them that he had escaped uninjured, 
except the injury of evil counsel, in having been 
deceived by the cunning of a wicked sorceress ; and 
he owned that had evil be&Uen him, it would have 
been a just punishment for putting faith in her 
devilish arts.* 

William of Malmsbury, who relates many in- 
stances of sorcery and magic, is surprised that Pope 
Leo in this century, should have had his doubts 
about the truth of witchcraft, and he relates a curious 
anecdote of the manner in which his holiness was 
convinced. "There was," says he, "in a public 
street leading to Bome, two old women, than whom 
nothing could be more drunken or filthy ; both 
Uving in the same hut, and both practicing witch- 
craft. If any lone stranger happened to come in 
their way, they used to make him appear either a 
horse, a sow, or some other animal ; expose him for 
sale, and gluttonize with the money. By chance one 
night they took in a lad to lodge, who obtained his 
living by stage dancing, and turned him into an ass. 
In whatever mode the old women commanded, the 
ass began to dance, for he retained his understand- 
ing, although he had lost the power of speech. In 

* Hist Eliens. apud Wharton's Ang. Sac. 
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this maimer the women accumulated much money, 
for there came daily a large concourse of people from 
all parts to witness these tricks. The report of this, 
induced a rich neighbour to purchase the animal. 
He was warned by the witch, that if he was anxious 
to retain him as a constant dancer, he must be very 
careful and keep him from the water. A long tune 
elapsed; the ass sometimes gratified his master by 
his reeling motions, and sometimes entertained his 
friends with his comic tricks. But as the novelty of 
these performances wore away, less care was taken 
of the ass, who, one day availing himself of this 
negligence, broke loose, and made aU possible speed 
for a pool, which happened to be near at hand. He 
plunged in, and, rolling about in the water for a long 
time, regained his human form. The keeper, who 
had discovered his escape, and started in ptursuit, 
enquired of all he met if they had seen an ass; by 
and by, he met the stage dancer, and asked the 
same question ; he replied that he had himself been 
an ass, but was now a man, and related the whole 
transaction. The keeper, astounded, ran and ex- 
plained the affair to his master, and his master 
repeated it to Pope Leo. The old women were 
tried, convicted, tortured, and confessed the fact ! 
The Pope, still doubting, consulted Peter Damian, 
who assured him that such things were not unusual ; 
and gave an account of similar cases ; " with which,'' 
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says William the historian^ '^ he rendered his holiness 
better skilled in such matters for the future/'* 

The same author relates a story of an old woman, 
residing at Berkeley^ who was sadly addicted to 
witchcraft. One day as she was feeding a jackdaw, 
the chattering bird began to prate louder than 
usual^ and uttered words that filled the old woman 
with terror. Her countenance grew deadly pale, 
and she ezdaimed^ '^ This day my plough hath comr 
pleted its last furrow ; to-day I shall hear news, and 
suffer a dreadful calamity." Scarcely had she ut- 
tered these prophetic words, before a messenger 
hastily arrived. " I bring," cried he, " intelligence 
of the death of your son, and his whole family, by an 
accident." The mysteries of her art had not robbed 
thie woman of a mother's feelings ; and so poignant 
was her sorrow, that she immediately took to her 
bed ; perceiving her end approaching, she dispatched 
messengers for her surviving children, and sent for 
a monk. When they were all assembled, she thus 
addressed them : '' Formerly I lived by diabolical 
arts : I have been the sink of every vice, the teacher 
of ^ ^^^, ; yC whU. pr»tf»^ fte., 
crimes, I was accustomed to soothe my hapless soul 
with the hope of your piety ; despairing of myself," 
she continued, turning to the monk, ^' I rested my 
expectations on you. I entreat you to pity me, and 

* Malmsbuiy, 1. ii. cap. z. Sharpe's Translation, p. 207. 
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to alleviate my torments^ sew up my corpse in the 
skin of a stag, lay it on its back in a stone coffin, 
fasten it down with lead and iron^ and on the top lay 
a stone bound round with three enormous chains, 
sing psalms for fifty nights^ and say masses for fifty 
days^ to allay the ferocious attempts of my enemies. 
If I lay thus secure for four days, bury me." The 
old woman died^ and her injunctions were obeyed. 
But; alas ! vain were pious tears^ and holy vows, so 
great was the woman's guilty and so great the 
violence of Satan. On the second night, as the 
monks w^e singing around the body, the devils 
entered^ bursting open the door with the greatest 
ease^ although it was fastened by an immense bolt ; 
and broke two of the chains which were bound 
about the coffin. The third night the devils assem- 
bled in still greater multitudes^ one, more terrible 
than the rest^ broke the church gates to shivers ; the 
monks became motionless with fear, their hair stood 
on end ; they were struck speechless^ and forgot to 
repeat those exorcisms and psalms, by which it is 
said holy men in dark ages so often vanquished 
demons. This grim and terrible devil approached 
the coffin, and^ without heeding the shivering monks, 
called upon the witch by name^ and commanded her 
to arise, and follow him. The voice of the old h^ 
was heard to reply, that the chain prevented her. 
** You shall be loosed," yelled this prince of dark- 
ness, and immediately he snapped the chain asun- 
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der; he kicked off the stone with his foot, and, 
taking her hand, dragged her from the church. At 
the porch appeared a horse, whose very neighing had 
a proud and infernal sound; his back was covered 
with iron spikes, and altogether he was a steed 
dreadAil to look upon. The wretched woman was 
placed on this formidable quadruped, and instantlj 
vanished, in company with a crowd of devils. Her 
pitiable cries were heard for miles round. " No 
person," adds William of Malmsbury, ^'will deny 
the credibiHty of this, who has read Saint Gregory's 
Dialogues.*" Indeed few in that age entertained 
any doubt as to the truth of this power, and the 
pious seem to have still regarded it as their solemn 
duty, to suppress it by imprisonment and penance. 
The canons of Archbishop Corboyl, framed at Lon- 
don in the year 11^6, dooms all to excommunication 
and perpetual infamy, who practised sorcery or sooth- 

saying.t 

The rites and institutions of witchcraft, can claim 
venerable antiquity. We observe, indeed, very little 
difference between the mysteries and mummeries of 
mediaeval witches, and those which are reported to 
have been practised by the old women of Lancashire ; 
and the witches who so alarmed the inhabitants of 
Salem, in Massachussetts. Herodias, was the pre- 
siding queen of the witches in the middle ages ; she 
assembled her midnight meetings, and came attended 

* Malm. b. ii. cap. ziii. f Johnson's EccL Laws^ ii. 1126, y. 15. 
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by a long train of fairies, they rioted on lonely 
moors ; they had fastings and revehies ; grinned 
grimly, and danced merrily. The rumour of these 
ceremonies, often reported to have been seen by 
trembling rustics, spread terror into the hearts of 
travellers, and even the knight, whose courage 
would have braved the worst dangers of the battle 
field, became the merest coward, before the charms 
and witchcrafts, of the fair Herodias and her hags.* 

The votaries of these forbidden mysteries, were often 
accused in the olden time of working the death of some 
great man, by melting the effigy of their yictiin in wax ; 
and many underwent serious trials, and were capitally 
convicted for this crime. Duffus, the seventy-eighth 
king of Scotland, about the year 968, fell grieviously 
sick ; the skill of his doctor failed to restore him ; his 
strength was fast decreasing, and his flesh wasting 
away. Leechcraft was in its infancy then, and both 
doctors and courtiers began to suspect there was 
necromancy in the case; a poor girl was cast into 
prison, and by the aid of threats and the torture, she 
was brought at last to confess her treason. She had 
roasted she said, a waxen image of the king by a slow 
fire. After her punishment and confession, his 
majesty immediately recovered If 

A waxen image was made by " magical cunning," 
in the titne of Bichard the Second, which is recorded 

* lo. Salisb. Policraticus, lib. i. cap. yii 
t Leskso de Rebus Gestis Scotomm, lib, v. 183. 
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to haye spoken words of no pleasing import^ to the 
king. The parliament was assembled^ so the story 
goes ; when this sorcerous image exclaimed : *^ The 
head shall be cut off; the head shall be lifted up alofk; ; 
the feet shall be lifted up aboye the head ! " A pre- 
diction^ which from the rebellious state of the nation 
at that time^ was thought to refer to the oyerthrow 
and death of the king. 

The duchess of Bedford in the reign of Edward 
the Fourth, was charged with haying employed witch- 
craft and loye spells, to fix the affections of the king 
upon her daughter Elizabeth ;* and Bichard the Third, 
when Duke of Gloucester, accused the Queen Dowa- 
ger, and the unfortunate Jane Shore, of bewitching 
him, and causing his arm to wither. 

" Look how I am bewitch'd ; behold mine arm 
Is, like a blasted sapling, withered up : 
And this is Edward's wife, that monstrous witch, 
Consorted with that harlot, strumpet Shore, 
That by their witchcraft thus have marked me." 

Old Stowe in his plain honest style says, that '* there- 
upon eyery man's mind sore misgaye him, well per- 
ceiying that this matter was but a quarrel ; for they 
well wist, that the queen was too wise, to go about 
any such folly." 

Perhaps the most remarkable case of witchcraft 
in the fourteenth century, is that of Alice Kettle, the 
witch of Kilkenny. She liyed in the diocese of 
Ossory, in Ireland, and was accused in the year 1324, 

* Rot. Pat 9, Ed., iv. Rolls of Parliament, vol. vi. p. 232. 
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of practicing sorcery and witchcraft ; she was charged 
with having nightly conference with an evil spirit, 
and is said to have swept all the filth in the streets 
of Kilkenny^ towards the door of her son's dwelling, 
uttering the following charm : — ' 

To the house of WHliam my son, 
Hie all the wealth of Kilkenny town. 

For these grave offences she was ordered to do pe- 
nance. But she afterwards relapsed into her former 
evil course. Petronill her accomplice was burnt to 
death, the fair Alice managed to escape, and it was un- 
certain what afterwards became of her ; some of the 
nobility, it is said, offered their protection to the fiigi- 
tiye. When the officials searched her closet, they 
found a wafer of sacramental bread, with the devil's 
name stamped upon it, and a pipe of ointment, with 
which she was wont to grease the staff, upon which 
she used to ride through the air, when summoned to 
attend her nightly rendezYous of the evil spirits * 
The charge of witchcraft and sorcery, was also a 
favorite means employed in the middle ages, to excite 
popular prejudice against political foes. In 1232, 
Hubert, the powerftil Earl of Kent, aroused the 
jealousy of the Norman Courtiers, by the favor 
with which he was regarded by the king ; they^sought 
their revenge by accusing the Earl of practicing magic^ 
and with stealing a precious stone from the king's 
jewel house, and giving it to Lewellyn, the king's 

« HoUiushed, Ghron. of Ireland, Vol. i. p. 69 ; Edit. 1587. 
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enemy. This stone was held in great estimation^ 
for it was said to possess the virtue of rendering 
the body of a man invisible.* Piers G^aveston, was 
also accused of bewitching Edward the Second; and 
Eleanor^ the wife of the good Duke Humphrey^ is 
an instance that will recur to every reader. The Duke 
of Bedford charged Charles the Dolphin with having 
by " the allurements of a devilish witch, taken upon 
him the name and title of King of France.''t Th^ 
witch here so courteously alluded to, was the memo- 
rable maid of Orleans, who on being captured, was 
burnt by the Duke of Bedford as a sorceress. 

In the thirteenth century, when the disciples of 
Peter Waldo had grown a numerous sect, the Church 
found it convenient to designate heresy, by the more 
opprobrious name of witchcraft. It would have been 
difficult perhaps in some cases to have burnt the 
ValMois; the people looked too favorably upon 
their heresy, to tolerate any extensive persecution of 
them with the fire or the sword ; but all classes in 
the middle ages regarded with terror, a sorcerer or a 
witch. The Church craftily appealed to this popular 
feeling to gain acquiescence to the barbarities by 
which she hoped to exterminate the Waldenses. It 
was an easy matter to excite suspicion ; their secret 
and midnight meetings for prayer, and scripture 
reading, were said by the priests, to be convocations 
for the purpose of entering into compacts with the 

* Speed. t Holinshed, U. 602. 
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devil ; their very forms of worship, were pointed to 
as evidence of their witchcraft, and without justice, 
or without defence, the Waldenses were hurried to 
the fire, amidst the hooting and execrations of a priest- 
ridden and superstitious populace. A writer of the 
fourteenth century, accuses the Waldenses of receiving 
the devil in the form of a cat, and asserts that they rode 
through the air on besoms.* It availed nothing that 
these accusations were the slanders of a lying tongue ; 
that they, who were thus termed sorcerers, were good 
and scripture loving men; nor that their " conferences 
with the devil" were but the meetings of zealous 
Christians, to converse and pray to their heavenly 
Father. The people, listening to monks and friars, 
believed in their guilt and heresy, and the wrath of 
a Church no longer pure, was gratified to the full. 

It was many years before this shadow, projected 
in the dark ages, passed from the English people. 
Printing, the great cleanser of error, and the great 
dispeller of mental gloom, could not dissipate the 
cloud. The belief in witchcraft was rampant in the 
days of the Tudors, and almost universal in the days 
of the Stewarts. Senates in grave consultation framed 
laws, and learned judges passed condemnation, upon 
crazy old women, and fanatic old men. The disease 
has not even yet worked itself out of the English 
mind ; we still have laws unrepealed to punish the 
witch, and we occasionally hear of votaries of the 

* MS. Bib. Cot Julius D. xi. fo. 84. 
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dubious craft in rustic districts. But thanks to the 
spread of knowledge in modem days these instances 
are rare^ and are devoid of all mystery or terror^ to a 
mind upon which knowledge has shed her rays. We 
trust our readers may derive some amusement from 
onriUustrations. It would have been a more pleasing 
task to haye traced the gradual diminution of these 
terrors of ignorance, but it is sometimes instructiye 
to peer into the darker shadows of the social life oi 
the past, to behold the weakness and superstition, the 
motives, of envy and malice that lie hid in their gloom. 



CHAPTER IV. 

PHILOSOPHY AND MAGIC ; OR THE PERSECUTIONS OF 

THE LEARNED. 

The dangers of a literary life are not peculiar to an 
age. The path to fame has never been one of roses. 
The ancients felt the miseries of authorship, and 
often regretted having chosen literature as a profes- 
sion ; poverty^ calumny, persecution and the dungeon, 
were the perils that sometimes surrounded the learned 
in ancient days. Boethius the last of the classics, and 
therefore the one most intimately connected with the 
dark ages, groaned under all these evils; he was 
slandered by false accusations; his studies were 
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termed magical ; his conBolation of philosophy was 
written in prison^ and helped to prepare him to 
endure with fortitude the sufferings of a cruel death. 
Many were the scholars living in the less brilliant 
centuries that succeeded^ who sought consolation from 
the pages of the christian Boethius ; his book formed 
one of the choicest volumes of a monastic library^ 
and served to cheer many a drooping heart in the 
pursuit of knowledge, dnd to inspire them with energy, 
to wrestle with the dangers that strewed their literary 
career. These perils were many, but they were more 
especially incurred by the student in philosophy. 
The theologian might be revered, the poet might 
receive his meed of praise, the historian might be 
honoured, but the philosopher was ever regarded 
with suspicion in the dark ages. Men were unable 
to understand, how the effects which they produced 
by their experiments could be natural, and phenomena, 
which we now regard as the most simple results of 
science, were looked upon as the fruits of magic. 
The effects observed through a crystal slightly convex, 
was an illusion of necromancy. Arabic numerals were 
hieroglyphics of the arch fiend ; alchemy was a sus- 
picious study, and betokened some acquaintance widi 
evil spirits* and sorcery. In the present chapter 
we shall bring forward illustrations of this circum- 
stance ; it formed the principal danger to which the 
learned were exposed, and was a prominent shadow 
of medieval life. 

p 2 
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There axe few writers whose works are so full of 
spleen^ of coarse inyective^ and rancorous denonda- 
tion^ as those of John Bale. His book called '^ English 
Votaries" is full of strange accusations against monk- 
ish students ; it is a scarce volume ^ and one apparently 
much valued by zealous Protestants ; yet it is difficult 
to discover in what its merits or value consist ; every 
page is soiled with some obscene anecdote^ some 
glaring misrepresentation^ or some false and disgust- 
ing tradition; it bears no signs of historical veracity; 
the author refers to authorities^ but his references 
are evidence of his wilful misrepresentations^ and 
prove how many of his '* unchaste examples," owe 
their origin, to the facetious freedom of his pen. We 
should not have noticed the volume did it not contain 
much relating to the superstitions of the time. Bale 
himself must have been as credulous as the most 
ignorant of the monks against whom he writes, to 
have received all the foolish tales which he has set 
down in serious language in his little book. His 
favourite mode of attack was to rake up some charge 
of magic; anything of this sort is put forward in 
language the most triumphant, as if he thought that 
were quite su^cient to prove the saint a devil in 
disguise. Many whom we have read of as, good and 
devout men, God-loving, charitable and praying, and 
whom we have been in the habit of admiring for their 
early labours in the ancient Church, are here repre- 
sented as " devilish," and " ungodly." Speaking 
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of SUvester, he tells us that he was a '' Frenchman 
bom, called Gerbertus first of all ; he was a pro- 
fessed monk of Floriake, not tax from Orleance, 
whereat he first tasted the principles of necromancy. 
. . . He set up a brase head, of who he alwaies 
receiyed answers as that he should be Pope, and that 
he should not die till he sang mass at Jerusalem." * 

The reader will entertain a very mistaken notion 
of the true character of Gbrebert, if he rests contented 
with the account given by Bale. Far from being 
the yile reprobate which that author describes him, 
he was the most learned and the most enlightened 
scholar of his age, and was one of those, whom the 
student of mediseval literature, will look back upon 
with respect and admiration. He was a zealous 
churchman, but did not confine his studies to the 
Church; he was endowed with a taste that could 
admire and appreciate the elegance of classic lore, 
and a soul ardent and deyoted to the more difficult 
paths of philosophy ; his passion for learning and 
for the acquisition of books was inexhaustible, and 
he enjoyed a library, the extent and beauty of which, 
surpassed that of any scholar in Christendom. He 
amassed his literary stores from all parts of Europe. 
Spain, Italy, and France, yielded their richest and 
choicest volumes to satisfy his bookish cravings. 
There was scarcely any branch of science then known 
in which Gerbert was not perfectly initiated; his 

* Actes of Engliahe Votaries, pt. iii. 12mo. 1560. 
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letters wliich are numerous and interesting^ prove his 
predilection for philosophic pursuits; in astronomy, 
a science then synonymous with astrology, he took 
an especial interest, and the library whidi he in- 
formed his old friend Egbert, abbot of Tours,* he 
was busily collecting, probably contained many strange 
volumes upon that science. William of Malmsbnry 
says, that he surpassed Ptolemy with the astrolabe^f 
Alcandrseus in astronomy, and Julius Firmicus in 
judicial astrology, f He writes with great amdety to 
his Mends for books on philosophy and science ; he 
sent to Airard for Pliny and some other writers, || 
and he afterwards speaks of possessing the eight books 
of Boethius on astrology, and a copy of the geometry 
of the same author, in a letter to Adalberg, Archbishop 
of Bheims. § 

To a monk named Sainaud, we find him writing 
with some anxiety, for Manilius on Astrology and 
some other valuable works ;1[ he entreats the monk 
to keep the request a secret; perhaps he had a pro- 
phetic fear of being misunderstood by the vulgar. 
From Bemigius,** a learned monk, he obtained the 
work of Achilles Satius, de Sphsera, and he sent 
to this kind Mend, a letter full of gratitude and 

* Duchesne Historise Francomm Scriptores, torn. u. p. 799. Epist. 
zUy. 

t An instanunent for making oelestial observationB. 
t William Malm's History, b. ii. cap. x. 

Ij Epist. yii. § Duchesne, tom. ii. p. 790, Epist. Tiii. 

f Ibid. torn. ii. p. 820. Epist. cxxz. ** Epist. czzxiy. 
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a celestial globe in retttm for his present ; he made 
it himself, and describes its arrangements and use 
in an interesting letter.* To another of his Mends 
he gaye a *' librom de Astrologia."t A student en- 
grossed in such pursuits as these, was not likely in 
the eleventh century to pass without suspicion, his 
profound knowledge, his inventive genius, his rapid 
advancement in the Church, and his ultimate accession 
to the papal chair, all conspired to gain for him the 
title of a magician ; for it was only by supernatural 
agency, that men could account for such unparalleled 
success. Yet, as Duchesne observes, the stain of such 
a vice as magic, is repugnant to the general tenor of 
his life.$ But his epistolary correspondence tended 
perhaps to encourage this idea, for it must be owned 
that some of his letters prove that he had imbibed 
many of the strange theories which crowd the 
philosophy of the East, and which he probably ac- 
quired whilst in Spain. His travels among the 
Saracens had vastly enriched his mind, and he did 
not return to his own country, without bringing home, 
a knowledge of many of the Eastern arts, and the 
secrets of Eastern science ; his letters however afford 
no light, as to his studies whilst in Spain ; he seldom 
mdeed makes much mention of his foreign travels ; 
but he astonished his countrymen by the novelty of 
his experiments, and the wonders of his mechanical 

« Epiflt cxlviijL f Epist xzLv. Duchesne, torn, ii, p. 793. 

I Duchefloie Histoire des Papes, ii, 665. 
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skilly which although perfectly in accordance with 
nature and art^ were deemed magical by them. 
William of Malmsbury^ is quite serious when he 
tells uSy that Gerbert " learnt in Spain, the art of 
calling up spirits firom hell.* Gerbert, himself, per- 
haps, was unable to explain the principles upon which 
die results of his experiments were gained, or he 
may have possessed too much of that feeling, so 
common in the dark ages, and which wrought half 
the perils by which men of letters were then sur- 
rounded—we mean, the foolish fondness of making 
a great " secret" of a simple fact, and exciting in the 
minds of those with whom they conversed, a gaping 
wonder, rather than a zest for knowledge. Certain 
it is, that when Gerbert made an hydraulic organ, 
and the people heard its powerful voice, they fell 
down with fright, and thought the Devil had some*' 
thing to do with it. Gerbert, is said, to have been 
the first to introduce the use of the Arabic numerak 
into Europe ; but even his skill in arithmetic was 
regarded with suspicion. He constructed a clock 
which marked the hours ; he invented an instrument 
by which he could observe the stars more clearly ; 
and was skilful in the working of metal. We learn 
from William of Malmsbury, that many specimens 
of his ingenuity existed in his time in the church of 
Kheims. All those inquiries and researches which 
indicate a refined and inquisitive mind, were con- 

* Malms. Gest Beg. lib. ii. cap. x. 
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genial with the disposition of Gerbert; seldom in 
the literary annals of the dark ages^ shall we meet 
with a scholar^ whose knowledge^ and whose studies 
embraced so wide a scope^ and involyed so many 
branches of human learning. Besides the accom- 
plishments which we haye mentioned^ he was a most 
industrious antiquary, and a great excayater from the 

. city. But eyen this circumstance drew a sneer from 
William of Malmsbury^ who affirms that Gerbert 
discoyered all the ancient relics by the aid of Necro- 
mancy, and ^^ that separating the treasures from the 
rubbish, he applied them to his own lust." 

Such was the reward of one who in his zeal for 
learning, trayelled into distant lands, to enrich the 
literature of his own country. But the reader must 
remember that Spain was then crowded with infidels, 
and the monks were not very charitably disposed to- 
wards the votaries of that crescent, which had erected 
itself so proudly over Calvary. Gerbert, himself, 
burned with zealous rage at their profanation of the 
Holy city, and wrote the first exhortation to the 
Christian world, to urge them on to the crusade, and 
rescue Palestine from the hands of the infidels.* 
The monks looked timidly at the rash Christian, who 
had ventured among the followers of Mahomet ; they 
suspected the purity of his faith, and the tendency 
of his learning. There are always some who regard 

* Duchesne Script Fraacoruxn, ii. 794, Epiat. xxyiii. 
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snperior knowledge with envy, who crowd around 
the learned to detect their fitults, or who will not 
hesitate to gratify their malice, bj fabricatiiig the 
most slanderous anecdotes. The inventions of sodi 
authors have a tenacious vitality, they never die- 
men are naturally fond of exposing the weakness 
of the learned, and such things are remembered, long 
after their virtues are forgotten. With respect to the 
illustrious Gerbert, the most ridiculous stories have 
been handed down, firom annalist to annalist; they 
originated with the ignorant, but were gravely 
repeated by the learned. Cardinal Benno,* was 
among them, and William of Malmsbury, with a 
host of historians after him, copy these tales with 
scrupulous accuracy; although they have omitted to 
record the many virtues which adorned his character, 
and which, with his profound erudition, spread 
such lustre, over his pontificate. The reader may> 
perhaps, feel amused with the following anecdote 
of Gerbert, whilst in Spain, " He resided there/' 
says William of Malmsbury, '^ with a certain philo- 
sopher, whose good will he had obtained by great 
liberality.'' The Saracen had no objection to sell 
his knowledge. There was, however, one volume, 
containing the knowledge of his whole art, which 
he could never by any means entice him to lend. 
Other efforts fidling, he tried the effect of a noc- 
turnal stratagem. Attacking him with wine, he 

* Bower's Hist of the Popes, voL y. p. 141. 
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stole the book fit>m under his pillow^ and fled. 
Waking suddenly^ the Saracen pursued the fugidve^ 
by the direction of the stars. Gerbert^ howeyer, 
k>okmg back^ and discovering his danger^ by means 
of the same art^ hid himself under a wooden bridge 
which was near at hand^ clinging to it^ and hang- 
ing in such a manner^ as neither to touch earth 
nor water. His eagerness being thus eluded^ the 
pursuer returned home. The runaway^ quickening 
his pace^ arrived at the sea coast Here^ by his 
incantations^ he calls up the devil, and makes an 
agreement with him to be under his dominion for ever, 
if he will defend him from the Saracen, who was again 
pursuing him, and transport him to the opposite coast. 
ITUs, says the grave historian, w<i8 accordingly done ! 
Such stories crowd the memoirs of the learned in 
the dark ages ; and there are many others £Eir more 
absurd related of the illustrious Sylvester. Among 
other dark and evil deeds, William of Malmsbury 
tells us, that " He cast for his own purposes the head 
of a statue, by a certain inspection of the stars, which 
spake not imless spoken to, but then pronoimced the 
truth, either in the a£Srmative or negative. For 
instance; when Gerbert would say, ^' Shall I be 
Pope ?" the statue would reply, *' Yes." " Am I to 
die ere I sing mass at Jerusalem T* " No.'* They 
relate that he was so much deceived by this am- 
biguity, that he thought nothing of repentance, flat- 
tering himself with the prospect of a very long life ; 
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for who would think of going to Jemsalem to accele- 
rate his own death? Nor did he foresee that at 
Rome there was a church called Jerusalem. Gerbert 
sang mass in this church ; and shortly after died, thus 
giving a manifest proof of the prophetic power of 
the brazen head ! The crime is great in the eyes of 
William of Malmsbury^ who speaks of him with 
spleen^ and casts a veil over his reputed piety and 
learning. We must not forget to mention that 
Aymeric de Peyrat, Abbot of Moissac^ in the four- 
teenth century, tells us, that Gerbert having been 
given to the devil, his bones and ashes were never 
allowed to repose in quiet, but, when a Pope was on 
the point of death, always rattled in the tomb.* 

Persecutions of a similar nature disturbed the 
studies of a celebrated character in our own country; 
we have all read something about that great saint 
and fanatic, Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury; 
there are few of us, perhaps, think much of him in 
the former character ; we are inclined rather to laugh 
when his name is mentioned, than to entertain any 
great feelings of respect for his memory. There 
were many fabulous tales invented by his biographers, 
and the recollection of them, we modem readers 
cannot easily eiSace. But Saint Dunstan was not 
the fanatic monkish historians have maliciously repre- 
sented him. He was a great experimental philo- 
sopher for his time ; he was an ingenious mechanic, 

* Fosbrooke's Brit. Monachism, p. 5. 
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an elegant musician^ an expert scribe^ and a tasteful 
artist. In the times of John of Glastonbury, about 
the year 1400, many proofs of his skill existed in the 
Abbey of Glastonbury, and his biographer says, that 
he could make or model anything in gold, silver, 
brass, and iron.* For all this skill and learning, 
what was the reward of the monk of Glastonbury ? 
Instead of being honoured for his rare talents, 
the Saxon courtiers cast black suspicion upon his 
fame, and loaded him with the foulest accusations ; 
his handicraft in metals, the beautiful and delicate 
ornaments which he wrought out of the rough mate- 
rial, were deemed proofs of his haying some friendly 
intercourse with the devil, and many were they, who 
attested to having seen the saint holding conversation 
with Beelzebub. Dunstan made many experiments, 
and invented many things, which have , long been 
superseded or forgotten ; among them was his won- 
derful harp, which, as it hung against the wall, gave 
forth tunes without human skill to aid it ; it was most 
probably an ^olian harp, in a rude and imperfect 
form, that the Saxon monk had constructed; but 
they who saw it regarded it, as some vile piece of 
necromancy, and Dunstan was accused before the 
King, and banished the Court, as a magician. In 
the next age, another student, dwelling in the monas- 
tery of Malmsbury, was charged with the crime of 
sorcery. Oliver, or Elmer, a monk who died about 

* Osb. Yit S. Dunstan, apud Wharton's Ang. Sac. ii 94. 
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the year 1058^ applied himself deeply to the study 
of nataral history and astrology, and he is said 
to have prophesied the destruction of England by a 
comet which appeared about this time. His experi- 
ments led him into many excesses and absurdities; 
indeed all his pursuits were mixed up with the super- 
stition of the age, and we are not much surprised that 
he should have been involved in the general accu- 
sation. We ought, perhaps, to regard Monk Oliver 
of Malmsbury, as a martyr in the cause of experi- 
mental philosophy ; like Daedalus he fixed wings to 
his body, and ascending a steeple attempted to fly. He 
was not so fortunate as the Athenian artist ; his experi- 
ment was the ultimate cause of his death ; he fell from 
the steeple, and broke both his legs in the fall, and 
soon after died in his monastic celL Bale says, 
with amusing simplicity, that Oliver was ''so wel 
seane in necromancie, that he colde with wynges flye 
abroade, and worke many wonders.*** William of 
Malmsbury speaks of him as a man of good learning, 
and adds, '' that he flew for the distance of a furlong, 
but, agitated by the violence of the wind and a cur- 
rent of air, as well as by the consciousness of his 
rash attempt, he fell, and broke his legs, and was 
lame ever after.^f He used to relate as the cause of 
his failure, his forgetting to provide himself with a 
tail. 

* Bale's, Fnchaste Examples, part ii. 
t Malmsbuiy, Geet Beg. b. ii c. ziii 
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Girald; who was made Archbishop of York in 
1101; was a man of great learnings he was remark- 
able for his sparkling and fluent eloquence^ which 
history tells us he used with much effect against 
Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury^ in the celebrated 
controyersy that occurred between the rival sees. 
He was pious^ studious^ and generous in his bene- 
&ctions to the Church; but he ventured to study 
something more than his breviary^ and read books 
not purely ecclesiastical or divine; his contemporaries 
shook their heads with self-satisfled wisdom^ and in- 
sinuated a great deal to the injury of his fidr name ; 
when he died^ they were quite convinced, that the 
archbishop had, whilst living, sold himself to the 
devil ; they were now satisfied that he had been ^^ a 
lecherous man, a wytche,and euyl doer, for under his 
pyle when he deyde in an erber was founde a boke 
of curyous crafites, the boke hight Julius frumens, in 
that boke he radde prjruely in the under tydes.*" 
Bale does not forget to rake up this accusation, 
" He was gyuen," says he, " to al lecherouse light- 
nesse and to sorcerouse witchcraftes." The monks 
were so scandalized, by such evidence of his wicked- 
ness, and so enraged at having been imder the 
prelacy of a magician, a servant of the devil, that 
they almost re&sed him Christian burial. Godwin 
says, however, that he was laid at the entrance of 
the porch, and that his successor, a prelate, more 
* Folychionioony Caxton's Edit Ibl. ccczlu. 
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enlightened than the superstitious companions of 
Girald^ had him disinterred, and brought into the 
interior of the cathedral.* 

Michael Scot, one of the most celebrated men of 
the thirteenth century, was also accused of magic ; 
he was learned in languages as well of the ancient as 
of the modem nations ; and in astrology, medicine, 
and general philosophy, there were few equal to him 
in that age ; yet he imited with all this erudition a 
blind credulity in the prevailing superstitions of the 
time. As a mathematician he was principally addicted 
to the study of judicial astrology. The aim of all 
chemical science was then to discover the great art 
of transmuting metals, and his practice in medicine 
was too much swayed by his faith in the dubious arts 
of chiromancy and physiognomy. Mirandula warmly 
denounces him for all this. But such errors crowd the 
early history of science, and the best writers were not 
free from this influence. Michael Scot was a genius 
for the century in which he lived, but the curious 
nature of his experiments led him to be regarded as 
a magician, and many are the strange stories, which 
old chroniclers have invented about him, and his 
intercourse with supernatural beings. 

The student in the thirteenth century, if he panted 
for literary glory, or had resolved to devote his life 
to literature and science, had no opportunities of 
gaining the one, or carrying out the other, amidst the 

* Godwin's Cat. of Bishops, 4to. 1601. p. 453. 
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turbulence of civil life. Libraries which were then 
becoming respectable were still confined to monas- 
teries; the principal motive that induced the cele- 
brated Roger Bacon to assume the grey tunic of the 
Franciscan order was, that he might enjoy the books 
and the quietude of the cloister. In his case the 
friar and the student soon formed a new character, 
and one which in that age was regarded as an ano- 
maly. Bacon was an example of a Christian philoso- 
pher ; it was his fondest wish, and his constant aim, to 
dissipate the vulgar prejudice which men entertained 
against philosophy, by showing that its principles 
harmonized with, and beautifully illustrated the wis- 
dom and goodness of God. But Bacon lived when 
the Church frowned upon such studies ; the burning 
of the books of Aristotle at Paris, was still in the 
memory of man, and only a few years had passed 
since the curse of excommunication had been with- 
drawn from those who dared to study his philosophy. 
But Bacon did more than peruse old volumes in his 
cell; he wrote much, and not always in a strain 
pleasing to the ecclesiastics of the age; he did not 
hesitate sometimes to denounce abuses and expose 
ignorance and folly in the Church ; he was almost an 
Erasmus when he chose ; it was not difficult to lay 
an accusation against a mathematician in the dark 
ages, for the vulgar regarded such as magicians. The 
philosopher was soon a criminal in the eyes of the 
Church ; persecution and all the perils of a literary 
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life beset him. Within twenty years Bacon had 
expended two thousand pounds in amassing a library 
and in making his experiments ; such pursuits were 
curtailed, and he was kept in close confinement 
Like Boethius he praises philosophy from his prison 
cell, and feelingly deplores his deprivations. " The 
prelates and the friars," says he in a letter to 
Clemeut IV., " are starving me in prison, nor will 
they suffer any to speak with me, fearing lest my 
works should meet the eyes of any other, than the 
Pope and themselves." 

The most illustrious disciple of the seraphic Francis 
experienced yet a deeper mortification ; he saw his 
own writings cast fi:om the libraries of his order as 
unfit to hold a place on the lowest shelf. We who 
are familiar with science in its advanced and improved 
state, and who no longer regard as mysterious the 
wonderful effects of natural causes, are scarcely 
sensible at first sight of the obligations we are under 
to the scientific skill of Roger Bacon. The important 
inventions of gunpowder, the microscope, spectacles, 
and many others quite as valuable, have been ascribed 
to him ; and there is no doubt that he conferred an 
equal benefit on society by restoring many sciences 
which had been neglected for centuries. *^ Glasses," 
says he in, one of his essays, ^^ may be shaped so 
that things at hand, may appear at a distance, and 
things at a distance, as near at hand ; and bodies of 
the largest bulk may in appearance be contrasted tc 
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a minute volume, things little in themselves, to 
appear great." * These were wonders the cause of 
which the age was ignorant, and they were the very 
effects, said, to be achieved by the use of magic and 
sorcery ; they astounded the ignorant, and excited the 
fears of the superstitious. Such studies and experiments 
established his reputation as a magician ; yet there are 
few old authors, so strong in their denunciations of the 
black art as Roger Bacon. " It is a damnable practice," 
says he, " when men, despising the rules of pMosophy, 
irrationally call up wicked spirits."! Far from pos- 
sessing the guile of deceit, he strove to explode error, 
and to vindicate his favorite studies from the charge of 
magic ; he severely reproved the popiilar superstitions 
of his day; the use of charms and amulets, then 
consecrated by ecclesiastical approbation, and which 
had become the universal remedy for disease, he 
forcibly denounced. " Without doubt," says he, 
^' there is nothing in these days of this kind, but 
what is deceitftil, dubious, and irrational, which philo- 
sophers formerly invented, to hide their secret opera- 
tions of nature and art, from the eyes of an unworthy 
generation ; for instance, if the nature of the load- 
stone whereby it draws iron to it, were not discovered, 
some one or other who hath a mind thereby to cozen 
the people, so goes about his business, as lest any 
bystander should discover the work of attraction to 
be natural, casts figures, and mutters forth some 

* Miracles of Art and Nature, cap. v. f Cap. i. 
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charms ; thus, many things lie dark in philosophical 
writings, on which the wiser sort of readers will 
express so much discretion, as to reject the figures 
and charms, and enjoy the works of nature and art/' * 
Those who had denounced Bacon as a magician did 
not allow these writings to be read, but in spite of 
the surveillance of the superiors of his order they 
found their way into the world, and the reputation 
of their author spread over the whole of Europe. 
Clement the Fourth, a pope remarkable for his 
wisdom, and deeply imbued with a literary taste, 
sent a letter to the persecuted philosopher, requesting 
a copy of his works, f This was in the year 1266. 
Bacon collected all the books he had finished up to 
that time, and the next year he sent his holiness a 
complete and correct copy, by the hand of John of 
London. J. This collection forms his celebrated 
" Opus Majus." Clement read with astonishment 
the philosophy of the condemned magician ; ^acon 
found his prison doors unbarred, and he was again 
allowed to study unmolested, and read lectures to his 
young disciples. * But short was the peace, and many 
were the perils of Roger Bacon ; the heavens were 
again overcast with swelling clouds, which after the 
death of Clement burst with awful fury. The eccle- 
siastics, who found that all their efforts could not 

♦ Discovery Art and Nature, cap, ii. 

t Wadding. Annal. Fratr. Minor, torn. ii. p. 294. 

J Pif a de illust. Ang. Script, p. 367. 
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Stay the vehemence of his pen and the freedom of 
his speech, were clamourous in their cries against 
him ; Jerome de Esculo, the general of the Franciscan 
order, heard his cause, and condemned him to prison.* 
lliis was in the year 1278, in the second of the 
pontificate of Nicholas the Third, who immediately 
ratified the sentence ; all power of appeal was there- 
fore closed ; but the pope died two years after this 
act, and Bacon looked with anxiety for some relief 
from his successor; but during the four years of 
Martin the Fourth he found no opportunity for 
proffering his suit, and the reign of Honorius was 
one continued series of troubles and difficulties. Ten 
years had now passed away — ten long and dreary 
years had the philosopher been incarcerated in the 
dungeon of the convent, when he who had been the 
cause of his imprisonment, Jerome de Esculo, the 
general of the order of St. Francis, ascended the 
papal throne under the title of Nicholas the Fourth. 
The heart of Roger sank within him ; but he fortified 
his mind as became the spirit of a philosopher, and 
wrote a little essay on " Old Age," which he sent as 
a tribute of submission to the Pope ; but the wrath 
of the bigot was not so easily quelled; Nicholas 
turned a deaf ear to his prayer, and his brow lowered 
at the presumption of the condemned magician ; some 
say he even ordered him to be kept a still closer 

* Wadding. Annal, torn. ii. p. 449. 
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prisoner.* But the boon denied to the philosopher 
was granted to a wealthy courtier; a noble whom 
perhaps it would have been troublesome to offend, 
sued for pardon and release. Bacon was again allowed 
to see the light of day — ^he went immediately to 
Oxford; his body worn out with old age, privation and 
persecution, yet his soul was still vigorous for litera- 
ture and philosophy, he lectured for two short years, 
and died at the age of seventy-nine ; forty years of 
his life had been spent in study ; his industry as an 
author is without parallel in his age. Bale attributes 
to him one hundred treatises ; he surpassed even our 
modern novelists in the fertility of his pen ; which is the 
more surprising when we consider, that a large portion 
of them were composed in the solitude of his prison 
cell; cheerless, almost bookless, and alone. Few 
scholars have been surrounded with so many dangers, 
but few in that gloomy age, have attained so imperish- 
able a fame as Roger Bacon, the Christian philosopher 
of the thirteenth century. 

The same perils were incurred by scholars in all 
parts of Europe ; indeed in every land and in every 
clime, students learnt how terrible was the power of the 
pope. Spain and Italy swarmed with scholars perse- 
cuted for science. About the year 1316, a young 
man astonished the learned of Padua with his pro- 
found knowledge ; he had scarcely reached manhood, 
yet he had acquired a perfect insight into all the 

* "Wood Hiat. Antiq. Oxon. p. 138. 
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Jiberal arts, and displayed his talent by the publica- 
tion of several learned volumes, his name was Peter 
d'Apono ; his vast literary powers excited jealousy, 
and his novel speculations alarmed the bigots of the 
church ; they accused him of gaining his prodigious 
knowledge, by the assistance of seven familiar spirits 
wUch 4 .-d he kept in . cy«d. Hewafe.- 
amined before the Inquisition, and condemned to 
death as a Magician ; deep study, and the fires of 
persecution wore out his spirits, and he died before 
the day appointed for his execution arrived; but 
Italian priests were not to be foiled, they burnt his 
effigy at the stake ! 

But these were the men, who, a few years before, 
condemned a learned physician named Arnold de 
Villa Nova to death on a similar charge ; if he was a 
foolish man, he was a very old one, and his grey hairs 
ought to have saved him from the fire, but he was 
thought too learned for the age, and wandered too 
far into the dangerous paths of theological study to 
please the Italian Inquisitors. The old man, in the 
80th year of his age, was burnt at Padua as an " ac- 
cursed necromancer." 

The great discovery which tended more than 
all others to dissipate these popular prejudices and 
fallacies, was also met by the change of magic. 
When Fust, having printed the Bible, took a 
number of impressions to Paris to dispose of, he 
is said to have immediately excited suspicion. The 
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common price of a Bible at that time, was about four^ 
or five hundred crowns ; but the German offered 
to the astonished Parisians, a clean, distinct, and ac- 
curate copy for sixty ! Not only one, but scores of 
copies were offered at the same low price. The 
demand for the Bible increased every day, and yet a 
supply was as quickly provided by the ingenious 
Fust, nay, he even reduced the price to one-half the 
amount. The people were astonished, students were 
enraptured, the poor scribes were bewildered, and 
the whole city of Paris was in agitation. The exact 
uniformity of the manuscripts, for so the people 
thought them, added to the marvel ; so clear, so re- 
gular, and so skilful in the penmanship ; every folio, 
and every line, a counterpart, a very fac-simile of the 
other copies, and yet produced for thirty crowns, 
while ten times that amount would scarcely pay the 
poor scribe for the labor of the work ! -So great a 
miracle was not allowed to rest, the scribes envious 
at the loss of their profession, accused the mysterious 
stranger of practising magic, and information was 
given to the magistrates against him, as a sorcerer. 
His lucrative trade was suddenly arrested, the officials 
entered his lodgings one day, with a search warrant, 
and discovering a quantity of Bibles, he was pro- 
claimed a magician, — adjudged as being in league 
with the devil, and he was compelled to disclose 
the grand secret of his magic, to avert the threatened 
danger. 
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CHAPTER V. 

REWARDS OF LITERATURE ; OR THE AFFLUENCE OF 
AUTHORS IN THE DARK AGES. 

Wb have shown in the preceding chapter how often 
the imputation of Necromancy was cast upon the 
possessor of knowledge ; how the first discoveries 
of experimental science, were received with the vitu- 
peration of slander, and how the philosopher by im- 
prisonment, or death, suffered martyrdom for science. 
But there were lights, as well as shadows, in the dark 
ages, and it was not always that learning was ob- 
scured in the latter. Literature had its glories and 
its rewards, as well as its perils, and privations. The 
student was encouraged whose pursuits were or- 
thodox, or who tampered not, with the dangers 
of philosophy ; and churchmen found a reputation 
for learning, a sure means of obtaining ecclesias- 
tical promotion; a perfect knowledge of Latin, or 
a smattering of Greek was a credential not to be 
disregarded. The mathematician, and the heretic, 
were alone discouraged, the experiments of the for- 
mer were apt to lead to theories at variance with 
science, as recognized and expounded by the fathers, 
and the studies of the latter endangered the temporal 
power of Saint Peter. 
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The monks fostered learning, and royalty became 
its patron. It may be interesting to notice some few 
instances of literary merit which met with their reward 
in those rude days, they are pleasurable to record, 
for they prove that our forefathers were capable of 
appreciating learning if they sometimes faUed to 
acquire it. If we were at all disposed to find fault 
with the rewards of literature in the dark ages, it 
would be on account of their disproportion sometimes 
to talent, for learning that we should be inclined to 
regard as puerile, and productions that we should 
estimate low, were rewarded by the most munificent 
promotions, and lauded with the most extravagant 
eulogies. The instances we have subjoined, form a 
scanty number when compared with those that might 
easily have bfeen produced ; indeed it is difficult to 
find a mediaeval author who did not receive some 
tangible reward, for his learning ; riches and honors, 
during his life, formed some compensation for the 
obscurity of his name in after ages ; the rewards of 
literature were dazzling and munificent, but the 
glory was ephemeral. Authors, of whom many of us 
have never heard, and whose writings have long been 
lost, were in high favour, in their day. The com- 
panions of nobles — the frequenters of the court, and 
sometimes the favourites of royalty; we shall be 
surprised at the wit without poignancy, and the 
learning without merit, that gained these distinctions, 
but we must remember that original talent was rare, 
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and genius a novelty, during many centuries of the 
dark ages. 

In many respects it will be found that the rewards 
of literature were far greater in the middle ages, than 
in our own time. Men of letters obtained wealth 
and high position in the Church, or State, and so 
sometimes do the learned now ; but authors of the 
present day depend more upon public favor, which 
is not always impartial ; indeed, the pen prolific in 
narrative, and frivolous wit, is more esteemed, than 
that devoted to history, or science, and the booksellers 
can tell how much more profitable it is. It was 
not so, in the old Saxon and Norman days, the 
saint, the historian, and the poet, might each expect 
equal rewards, and were received with the same 
marks of esteem by royalty and the great ; the posi- 
tions to which they were advanced were also more 
congenial to their pursuits ; the mind at peace and 
above pecuniary care, with leisure and freedom to 
indulge in their favorite studies, were privileges that 
might well be envied, by the author who would gain 
his bread, and reputation by his pen, in the days of 
Hterary abundance in which we Hve. 

Genius was always respected, no matter in whom 
it appeared ; the first Saxon poet was the most extra- 
ordinary instance of natural talent that can be found 
in the history of Saxon literature, and is a conclu- 
sive proof of the encouragement which learning re- 
ceived from the monks. Caedmon was a poor cowherd. 
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attached to the monastery of Whitby ; yet he poured 
forth a poetic strain, which derived its inspiration 
from the same torch that lit up the soul of the bUnd 
and immortal Milton. The one, bom in a rude age, 
before the venerable Bede, unlearned, accustomed to 
the most servile tasks, a bondsman, who covld have 
been bought and sold as a beast of the field, and 
.whose station in life did not aflFord one ray of encou- 
ragement for a literary taste ; the other, depressed by 
trials, by domestic sorrow, by the calamities of 
poverty, and by physical blindness, have both left us 
evidence of how triumphantly the genius of the 
soul, can rise over the misfortunes of the body. The 
Saxon slave fulfilled the mission of a true poet ; and 
laboured to diffuse among his countrjntnen the glorious 
truths of heaven. The paraphrase of Csedmon is 
the first translation of the Holy Writ, in the Saxon 
idiom ; but the poet merely aimed to give the sense 
and meaning, and produced a. divine poem, rather 
than a literal, version. Considering, however, the 
period to which it is referred, we are amazed at the 
talent which it displays, and at the emanation of 
natural genius, of which it is an example. 

The poet did not lack reward; he was received 
with rapture into the monastery of Whitby ; and it is 
evident from the words of the venerable Bede, that 
a servant was appointed to attend upon him, and that 
he was treated during his life with every token of 
affection and regard. 
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Trumhere, an author of the seventh century, who 
wrote several works on ecclesiastical government, 
was made, on account of his learning. Bishop of 
Lichfield. 

Saint Aldhelm wrote, in prose and verse, in Greek, 
Latin, and Saxon ; he was made Bishop of the West 
Saxons. 

Saint Wilfred was a prodigy for his time; he 
was profoundly learned, not only in divinity, but 
in mathematics, poetry, rhetoric, astronomy, and 
music ; as a reward, for such singular talent, he was 
made Archbishop of York. John of Beverly, was a 
monk of the monastery of Saint Hilda ; he was of a 
modest, and retiring disposition ; but Alfred, King 
of Northumberland, would not allow such learning 
to go unrewarded, but promoted him to the arch- 
bishopric of York, in the year 687. 

Tobias, for his perfect knowledge of the Greek 
language, was made Bishop of Kochester, in the year 
693, and Brithwold, a monk of Glastonbury, author' 
of the life of Saint Egwin, was made Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Tatwine, a poet, and writer of enigmas ; 
and Northelm, who wrote the life of Saint Augus- 
tine, obtained the same promotion, as rewards for 
their literary acquirements. 

During the reign of Al&ed, in England, and of 
Charlemagne, in France, men of letters received 
the most generous encouragement and munificent 
rewards ; the companions and counsellors of those 
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enlightened monarchs were principally men of litera- 
ture. Authorship flourished during their age, and 
some of the best productions, and the most ingenious 
speculations of mediaeval authors, belong to the tenth 
century ; Charlemagne and Alfred were both eager 
to spread the dominion of science, and both encou- 
raged the learned with unsparing liberality. Peter, of 
Pisa, Paulinus, the patriarch of Aquileia, and Theo- 
dulph. Bishop of Orleans, were generously rewarded 
by the Emperor. Rabanus Maurus was made Arch- 
bishop of Metz ; Paul, the deacon, held high office 
at court, and many honors and riches were lavished 
upon him. Eginhart was made the Emperor's pri- 
vate secretary, and was still more pleasingly rewarded 
with the love and smiles of a princess; he wedded 
the daughter of his royal patron. Alcuin enjoyed 
the Emperor's closest friendship, possessed three 
abbeys, and twenty thousand slaves. 

Asser, for his wit and erudition, was presented by 
King Alfred with the bishopric of Sherboum, and 
made tutor to his family. Eregena was the constant 
companion of royalty ; he was the favourite of Charles 
the Bald, and afterwards of our immortal Alfred. 
Many anecdotes are related which prove his fami- 
liarity with Charles. One day, whilst at meals, the 
King, who sat opposite to Eregena, took an oppor- 
tunity of giving the philosopher a gentle reproof for 
some inattention to courtly etiquette, by asking — 
" What separated a Scot from a sot ?" " The 
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table!" quickly retorted Eregena; the King merely 
smiled at the presumptuous freedom. 

Gerbert, whose profound acquirements we have 
acknowledged before, but who was so fiercely ac- 
cused of practising magic and sorcery, rose by his 
talent and singular learning, from the meanest origin, 
to the highest honors in the Church ; his studies 
were rewarded with the pontificate. If he was 
slandered by false accusations, he was flattered by a 
regal acknowledgement of his condition. Otho the 
Third wrote with affection to Gerbert, as *^ the most 
skilftil of philosophers, and the most eminent in the 
three branches of science.*" 

Saint JEthelwold, a monk of Glastonbury, wrote a 
work upon the planets, and another on the British 
kings ; he was made Bishop of Winchester, in the 
year 963. King Edgar gave him the manor of Sud- 
born, as a reward for his Saxon version of the Rule 
of Saint Benedict ; translators have seldom been so 
liberally paid. We must not forget to observe, that 
the good bishop became, in his turn, the patron of 
literature and art.f 

Alfred, a monk of Malmsbury, who wrote a book 
on the "Nature of Things," was made Bishop of 
Credington ; and Alfric, the grammarian, the author 
of the celebrated Saxon Homilies, and the translator 

♦ Duchesne, torn. ii. 824. 
t Wolstan, Vita ^thelwold, ap. Mabillon Actae, S. S. Benedict, 
SsBc. V. p. 613. 
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of Genesis, was made Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
the year 969. 

Ingulphns, the historian, gained the favor of 
William the Conqueror, and became his secretary ; 
and Lanfranc, for his learning was rewarded with 
the Primacy of England. 

Baldwin, of Devonshire, was of mean origin, but 
he was fond of study. He arrived at great pro- 
ficiency in literature, and became the master of a 
flourishing school. His reputation increased with 
his learning, and he was made Abbot of Ford ; but 
the reward of talent did not rest here ; he was 
advanced to the see of Worcester, and died Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Authors, however, even in 
that age, were sometimes heard to bewail the calami- 
ties of learning. One of the most pleasing writers of 
the twelfth century, complains, that literary fame 
which used to be placed in the highest rank, was 
then, " because of the depravity of the times," tend- 
ing to ruin, and degraded to the lowest, so that 
persons attached to study, were then, not only not 
imitated nor venerated, but even detested ! "* Girald 
de Barri wrote, when both the nobility, as well as 
the populace, were mad for the Crusade, and had no 
time to think of poor scholars. 

Turgot, of Durham, was made Bishop of Saint 
Andrews, by Henry the First, who, from his encou- 

♦ Girald Cambr. Pnef. to Itinerarv. 
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ragement to learnings and fondness for literature^ 
merited the name of Beauclerc. 

Geoffry, of Monmouth, the most romantic and 
original historian of the dark ages, was enabled, 
under the patronage of Robert, Earl of Gloucester, 
Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln, and Walter, Arch- 
deacon of Oxford, to follow and perfect his studies ; 
his work, although received with severe criticism, 
and his assertions termed by William of Newburgh, 
foolish and impertinent lies, as no doubt many of 
them were, became the most successful and popular 
of monkish histories ; it was made accessible to the 
Normans, by the translation of Maitre Wace, clerc 
lisant, or reading clerk, to the two first Henrys, and 
to the English by the version of Lyamon. William 
of Newburgh, the unrelenting critic of Geoffir/s 
famous History, received the friendship of Henry III. , 
he well deserved this distinction, for he was a shrewd, 
amiable, and clever little man, and his literary con- 
temporaries used facetiously to call him, " Little 
William," Chdielmus parvus. William of Malms- 
bury was offered the abbacy of his house, but de- 
clined the honor, preferring the office of librarian, 
that he might spend more time among his books. 
Peter of Blois was the favorite of Henry II., and was 
made Archdeacon of Bath, and his friend, John of 
Salisbury, was received with marked distinction at 
Court; he was consulted by the dignitaries of the 
Church, and corresponded freely with the highest of 

H 
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the nobility ; bat this was a golden age for English 
aathors, and men of talent found ample encourage* 
ment at Court ; the King was fond of their society, 
and conversed and disputed with them upon literature 
and science.* Roger de Hovedon was received into 
the royal household ; the witty Walter Mapes was a 
great &vorite with Henry, who sent him on an im- 
portant mission to the King of France ; and William 
of Ramsey, who wrote many curious biographical 
works, was made Abbot of Croyland ; and by the 
substantial bounty of Henry the Second, he was 
enabled to pay off the abbey, debts, amounting to 
4000 marks. 

Richard, a canon regular of Saint Augustine, is 
said to have been the most celebrated poet, and 
rhetorician of his time ; he was so esteemed for those 
talents by Richard CcEur de Lion, that he was 
allowed to accompany the King into Syria and Pales- 
tine ; on his return, he wrote an account of his tra- 
vels, and of the animated scenes of which he had 
been a witness, under the title of " King Richard's 
Itinerary."t Alexander, a monk of Canterbury, 
became so renowned for his wit and learning, 
that he was made abbot, and became the con- 
fidential adviser of King John, who sent him, in 
the year 1206, ambassador to the pope. Matthew 
Paris, the historian, a monk of Saint Albans, was 

* Petrus Blesensis Epist. Ixvi. p. 98. 
t Steyens's Continuatioii to Dugdale^ vol, ii. p. 72, 
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honored with the friendship of his sovereign, Henry, 
the Third, who often sent for him to attend his 
Court. 

Nor was the poet forgotten in the distribution of 
these rewards. Cicero tells us, that in his time the 
poet's name was sacred, sanctum poetce nomen ; we 
may almost say the same in relation to the monkish 
days. The origin of the poet laureate may be traced 
to the royal versifiers and minstrels of the middle 
ages; they who pleased by their verses, or their 
chivalrous ballads, found generous encouragement at 
the court of royalty, or in the halls of the barons. 
When William the Conqueror divided with his fol- 
lowers, the fruits of his victory, he rewarded Berdic, 
his Court minstrel, with the gift of several parishes 
in the county of Gloucestershire ;* and, by the laws 
of Wales, the royal minstrel was allowed a horse for 
his use, clothing and maintenance, besides his salary ; 
he sat next to the chief of the royal household, and 
came in for his share of the spoils of war ; when a 
song was called for, at dinner, he was first to sing of 
God, and then of the King.f Henry de Avranches, 
poet to Henry the Third, received a regular salary ; 
ten pounds were paid to him out of the Exchequer, 
in the year 1249. J Like all other poets, his wants 

* Archaeologia, vol. xii. p. 300. 
t Ancient Laws of Wales, p. 16. 
X Mag. Rot. 35, in Rot. Compotor, m. 1. a. Madox's Hist, 
of Excheq. ii. 202. _. . 
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were sometimes urgent, and in the year 1251, the 
King commanded his treasurer to pay to " Maister 
Henry/* one hundred shillings for arrears of salary, 
the money was to be paid immediately, although the 
exchequer was at that time closed.* The pleasures 
and excesses of the Court probably led him into 
extravagance. Denis Fyramus, a poet, who passed a 
great portion of his life at the Court of the same 
Henry, became so disgusted with the dissipation of 
the royal household, that he retired from public life, 
and, from composing songs in honor of knights, and 
the fair dames of the Court, wrote religious poems 
of a sombre and melancholy cast.t But poetry, 
although the most popular, and the most remunera- 
tive branch of poUte learning, was less dignified by 
honors ; it was the only description of literature 
which, in the earlier ages, was practiced as a pro- 
fession; the bards and minstrels found ample em- 
ployment, and every encouragement, from the people 
and the barons. But, in writing to please all, the 
poet sometimes degraded his mission, to propitiate his 
advancement, and sang the praises of the great, in 
antidpation of a pecuniary reward. They were, in 
fiact, expected to eulogize their patrons, and the 
Court versifiers were extravagant in their adulations 
of royalty ; indeed, it was only by appeaUng to the 
vanity of the great, and to the prejudices of the 
people, that the poet found the profits of his avoca- 

* Madox's Hist Excheq. i. 391. f Archseologia, xiii. 249. 
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cation adequate to his requirements. The celebrated 
William Longchamp^ Bishop of Ely, and Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, paid a number of poets, to make 
songs and poems in his praise; and he hired, at a 
great expence, the best minstrels to come over from 
France, to sing these adulatory efiusions, about the 
streets of the principal cities in England.* Matilda, 
queen of Henry the First, amply rewarded those 
poets who sung her praises. Her Court is said to 
have been crowded with foreign versifiers, anxious to 
participate in these rewards, by offering their poetical 
panegyrics. '* Happy," says the historian, ^* did he 
account himself, who could soothe the ears of the 
Queen, by the novelty of his song; nor on these 
only did she lavish money, but on all sorts of men, 
especially foreigners, that through her presents they 
might proclaim her celebrity abroad.t We shall not 
envy the rewards of the poet, when we call to mind 
this degradation of his pen. 

Among our instances of literary success, we must 
not forget Grosteste, whose parents were so poor 
that he was obliged to beg his bread from door, to 
door; he became so renowned for his learning in 
Hebrew, Greek and philosophy, that he was made 
Bishop of Lincoln ; and Richard de Bury, the pleas- 
ing author of the Philobiblon, was made Lord Chan- 

* Benedict. Abbas, an 1191. 
f William of Malmsbury, translated by Sharpe, B. v. p. 516. 
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cellor of England in the reign of Edward the Third, 
and died immensely rich. 

Richard Wallingford, the son of a blacksmith, who 
was learned in science, a prodigy in mathematics, and 
the author of a dozen works, was made Abbot of St. 
Albans ; he was a man of wonderful ingenuity ; he 
invented a clock which was quite a miracle of art, if 
we are to believe the historian of the monastery ; in it 
were seen the course of the sun and moon, the rising 
and setting of the stars and planets, the ebbing and 
flowing of the sea, and the changes of all the heavenly 
bodies ; he had commenced this curious piece of 
mechanism early in life, but being occupied with other 
matters, and having the cares of the monastery upon 
his mind, he had laid it aside. It was the king who 
induced him to complete it; his majesty, whilst paying 
the abbot a visit, urged him to set diligently about it, 
expressing his admiration of its wonderful construc- 
tion. Wallingford lost no time in complying with 
the wishes of his royal patron, for as he used to 
observe with admirable naivet^, " his successors could 
build walls and repair roofs, but none except himself 
perhaps could finish the clock ! '' Being a mathema- 
tician, it is a wonder that some of his inventions 
were not termed magical ; he managed however to 
escape much annoyance, except now and then, an 
unkind remark about the leprosy, which disfigured 
him. The curious reader will find two portraits of 
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this worthy abbot, in some old manuscripts in the 
British Museum ; * in both he wiU see a representa- 
tion of the wonderful clock ; and observing the 
goodly volumes which surround the philosopher, he 
will feel an interest in the blacksmith*s son, in spite 
of his leprous and unprepossessing countenance. 

Geofiry Chaucer was the son of a vintner of 
London; he was generously encouraged by John 
of Gaunt, and married the daughter of Pain Roec, 
King at Arms in France, and sister to the wife of his 
munificent patron. Richard the Second granted to 
the poet an income of twenty pounds per annum 
for life ; this has been considered by some as the 
origin of the Poet Laureate ; it is probable, however, 
as we have remarked above, that an appointment 
similar to Laureateship existed at an earlier period. 
Henry the Sixth confirmed the grant of Eling Bichard 
in the year 1399 ; and in addition to the salary, 
Chaucer received a cask of wine, which was ordered 
to be delivered to him every year during his life. 
The poet died in the possession of considerable 
wealth. 

Thomas "Walsingham, a monk of St. Albans, author of 
Hypodigma Neustria, was appointed royal historiogra- 
pher, and received a handsome salary from the king. 

Whethamsted, abbot of St. Albans, obtained large 
sums for copies of his writings ; and John Lydgate 

* Cottonian Collection, Nero, D. vii. folio 86 ; and Claudius, E. iv. 
fo. 202. 
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the poet was encouraged, by the munificence of 
Humphrey Duke of Gloucester. 

But with all these encouragements^ we do not 
regret the change that has been effected in the literary 
world. The discoveries of science may sometimes 
excite the smiles of incredulity ; a Jenner may lose 
his practice by aiding his own profession ; a Keats 
may pine in soUtude, and be discouraged by severe 
and unmerited criticism ; but this severity is some- 
times a necessary ordeal ; and we must remember^ 
that if the present age is less liberal in its literary 
rewards, it is far preferable to the age when to have 
maintained the existence of the antipodes, was to have 
courted the anathemas of the Church, and to have died 
encircled by flames ignited with brimstone and oil.* 

Prefaces and dedications are often the outlines of 
an author's mind, and we can catch a better glimpse 
of the man by the aid of these preliminary pages, 
than by the after contents of the whole volume. The 
poor author, with a fainting heart, is detected by the 
fawning spirit of his dedication, and by the hints 
conveyed in the praises with which he extols the 
munificence of his patron. The man with a true 
sense of the dignity of literature is discovered by 
the open and manly generosity of his address. We 
must admit, that in the dedicatory epistles of the old 
monkish authors, we are seldom disgusted by that 

* Yirgiliiis, Bishop of Sultzburgh, was condemned to the flames by 
the Archbishop of Metz, for maintaining the existence of antipodes. 
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gross adulation which so often disgraced the pens of 
a more modern age. The monk might look up to 
a patron for encouragement^ and as a stepping stone 
to fame^ but he was not depending upon the smiles 
of the great for a livelihood ; it was when literature 
was followed by seculars and lay-clerks, that servile 
dedications are found the accompaniment of almost 
every literary production. But William of Malms^ 
bury, who dedicated his History of England to Eobert 
Earl of Gloucester, resembles the paid authors of a 
more refined period, when he addresses him, as his 
respected and most amiable lord. " None,** says 
he, " could be a more suitable patron to learning 
than yourself; you possess the magnanimity of your 
grandfather, the munificence of your uncle, and the 
circumspection of your father ... to princes it is 
owing that we act well (!), to you, indeed, that we 
compose anything worthy of remembrance!" We 
may, perhaps, feel disposed to excuse this adulation 
on reading the following passage : — " You even 
condescend to honor with your notice those literary 
characters who are kept in obscurity, either by the 
malevolence of fame or the slenderness of their for- 
tune ; and as our nature inclines us not to condemn 
in others what we approve in ourselves, therefore, 
men of letters find in you, manners congenial to their 
own ; for without the slightest indication of morose- 
ness you regard them with kindness, admit them 
with complacency, and dismiss them with regret.** 
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This noble patron of indigent scholars was a natural 
son of Henry the First ; he died in the year 1 147. 
Girald de Barri uses a very different tone in dedi- 
cating his Itinerary in Wales, to Stephen Langton, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. " It is not," says he, 
*^ by bearing a cup, by placing a cushion, by shielding 
off the rain, or wiping off the dust in the midst of a 
herd of flatterers, that I attempt to conciliate your 
favor, but by my writings." 

Geoffry of Monmouth is also too servile when he 
assures his patron that his work " humbly sues for 
the favor of being so corrected by his advice, that it 
may not be thought the poor offspring of Geoffiy of 
Monmouth, but when polished by his refined wit and 
judgment, the production of him who had Henry the 
glorious king of England for his father." GeoflBry 
had a wondrous veneration for royal blood ; and the 
smiles of Gloucester were even more grateful to him 
than the hopes of future fame. Phillippe de Thaun, 
dedicated his Beastiary " to the praise and memory " 
of Adelaide of Louvaine, queen to Henry the First. 
He thus flatters his patroness : 

Phillippe de Thaun, into the French language, 

Has translated the Bestiary, a book of science, 

For the honour of a jewel, who is a very handsome woman, 

Alez is she named, a queen she is crowned. 

Queen she is of England, may her soul never have trouble."* 

The poet Benoit, who translated the history of the 

* Popular Treatises on Science in the Middle Ages, edited by 
T- Wright, p. 74. 
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Dukes of Normandy at the request of Henry the 
Second^ admits on more than one occasion^ that he had 
no other object for its publication than the gratification 
of his royal patron.* But these were unusual instances. 
The authors of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
were far more liberal in their praises ; they depended 
more upon the bounty of the great ; the money paid 
by the patron for the dedication was sometimes the only 
profit accruing to the author from his literary labor. 
In the absence of a protective law, the scribes were at 
liberty to copy the works of a writer at their pleasure ; 
if prudent, the author, previous to the publication of 
his book, took care to set the transcribers to work, 
and to prepare a number of copies for the first 
demand. The rewards of literature, however, were 
not derived from the profits of sale, but in the ad- 
vancement which the author gained in the Church 
or at Court ; he generally presented the first copy of 
his book to the great man to whom it was dedicated, 
and by whose influence and patronage he was brought 
into notice. Wace presented his version of Geofiry 
of Monmouth, to Eleanor, queen of Henry the Second. 
A translation of Boccacio, by Laurens de Premier 
Pait, secretary to lehan Due de Berry, in the year 
1409, contains a magnificent illumination, representing 
the translator oflfering his book to his grace.f John 
Capgrave, a monk of St. Augustine's monastery at 
Canterbury, dedicated a commentary on Genesis to 

* Archseologia, Vol. xii. 315. f Royal MSS. Brit. Mus. 14, E. v. fd. 5. 
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Humphrey Duke of Gloucester ; and in the initial 
letter of the epistle there is a curious illumination of 
the author humbly presenting his book. * A manu- 
script in the British Museum contains a drawing of 
the Earl of Salisbury receiving the Poem called the 
*^ Pilgrims," from John Lydgate ; f and in another 
volume of Lydgate's poems, the author is represented 
on his knees before Henry the Sixth, offering one of 
his books to that monarch. J We must not omit the 
interesting account which Froissart gives of the 
reception which his book of " Love Poems *' received 
at the hands of Richard the Second. " On the Sunday," 
says he, ^^ the whole council were gone to London, 
excepting the Duke of York, who remained with the 
king, and Sir Richard Sturry ; these two, in conjunc- 
tion with Sir Thomas Percy, mentioned me again to 
the king, who desired to see the book I had brought 
for him ; I presented it to him in his chamber, for I 
had it with me, and laid it on his bed. He opened 
and looked into it, with much pleasure : he ought to 
have been pleased, for it was handsomely written and 
illuminated, and bound in crimson velvet, with ten 
silver gilt studs, and roses of the same in the middle, 
with two large clasps of silver gilt, richly worked 
with roses in the centre. The king asked me what 
the book treated of. I replied, of love ! He was 
pleased with the answer, and dipped into several 

* Warton Hist. Poet. ii. 46. f Haxl. MS. No. 4826, fo. 1. 

t Ibid. No. 2278, fo. 6. 
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places^ reading parts aloud ; for he read and spoke 
French perfectly well, and then gave it to one of his 
knights, called Sir Bichard Credon, to carry to his 
oratory, and made me many acknowledgments for 
it/* * 

The examples which we have gathered together in 
this chapter, are sufEcient to illustrate the position of 
the man of letters in the dark ages, and to prove that 
the cry of indigence, was but seldom heard from the 
lips of the learned ; the student as we have seen, 
had much to contend with, in the ignorance and super- 
stition of his age, his efforts were cramped by the 
prevailing prejudices, his wings were cUpped, and 
he was unable to soar into the higher regions of 
thought, but although he was endangered by perils; 
poverty was not usually one of them. The learned 
received rewards, and were enriched by grants, which 
were regarded as their due, they were admitted into 
the closets of kings, and into the conclaves of state, 
we learn from Matthew Paris, that the diligent stu- 
dent of civil law, as early as 1251, was often rewarded 
with the honors, and privileges of knighthood, it is 
a circumstance which speaks much for the dignity of 
literature in the middle ages, that other branches of 
learning received the same marks of distinction. 
Students cannot but feel a pleasure in observing this 
tacit liomage to genius, in a period which a learned 
writer has called " an age of projects to decide truth 

* Johne's Edit. Vol. iv. p. 426, chapter Ixxxiv. 
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by ploughshares and battoons ; of crusades to con- 
quer infidels, and extirpate heretics.^ But the middle 
ages to James Harris, was a dark night unrelieved by 
a single star ; and yet perhaps never has literature been 
so reverenced as then. Kings looked upon the man of 
letters with a respect amounting almost to superstition ; 
they bowed to that, which they could not always appre- 
ciate ; they felt, that although so superior to the poor 
scholar in worldly pomp and power, they could not 
claim an equality on the score of intellect The 
sword humbled before the power of the pen ! The 
blind respect which the ignorant sometimes render to 
the learned, was then a general feeling ; the people 
regarded them with a mysterious awe ; their imagi- 
nations untutored to the truth, exaggerated the 
grandeur and the solemnity of the powers of the 
student ; common appellations could not sufficiently 
express his attributes ; he was called like Hales, a 
doctor Irrefragabilis — like Bacon, a doctor Mirabilis ; 
like Duns Scotus, a doctor Subtilis, or like Brad- 
wardine, a doctor Profiindus. Even when persecuted 
and disliked, he was something more than mere 
humanity — he was a sorcerer, a magician, or a devil 
incarnate; the student was anything but a simple 
man ; there was something spiritual about him, and 
which thus distinguished him from the common herd. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF LITERARY CHARACTER AND LIFE, 

But although genius was rewarded, and learning 
respected in the dark ages, literature as a profession, 
cannot be said to have existed ; the man of letters, 
sometimes from circumstances, and often from choice, 
plyed his pen in the solitude of a cloister. His labour 
was a labour of love, and he cared not that his fame 
should always penetrate the walls that encircled him 
from the world ; we do not even know the names of 
some, whose writings, antiquaries have rescued from 
the dust of ages, they employed a pseudonjrme, or 
sent their writings among the students of the day, 
without a name at all. It was not so much ambition, 
as a love of study, that prompted the monk to write. 
The author of the life of Henry IV., was an historian 
of singular merit; truthftil and impartial; his work 
is one, which Causaubon thought not less worthy to 
be esteemed, than the life of Agricola by Tacitus, 
yet the name of this elegant writer is unknown. 

Glory, the envied prize of genius, was in the dark 
ages necessarily slow in coming ; the dissemination 
of thought was tardy, and ideas however brilliant, 
could only be known to the learned by the slow pro- 
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cess of the scribes. It took years to scatter an author^s 
name through the small provinces of England^ and 
ages to make his writings sufficiently numerous, to 
influence the literature of his country.* Students were 
principally confined to the monastic orders^ and books 
were seldom acquired but^ by the more wealthy of 
the laity. Authors had no hope of disposing of 
numerous copies of their works among the people, 
they wrote sometimes for fame^ and literary glory, 
and might occasionally perhaps have had a snug 
ecclesiastical promotion in view ; but many of the 
brightest scholars in the old Saxon days never rose 
above their original sphere, nor left the monastery in 
which they had passed their novitiate ; they loved 
rather to be the humble monk, with time and peace 
for study, than to undertake the responsibilities of a 
higher office. When the monks of Jarrow sought to 
elect the venerable Bede to the dignity of my lord 
Abbot, he affectionately declined, lest the grave 
duties of the office shoidd afford no time for the pur- 
suit of his favourite studies. Bede was a bright 
example for that dark and gloomy age, of a pure 
literary character ; strong in a desire for learning, 
and a love of truth, without one grain of selfishness 



* The writings of Aldhelm were much admired by his contempo- 

ries, and one who resided in a remote province of a Frankish territory, 

in an Epistole to the author has this remarkable expression : Vestra 

Latinitatia Panegyricua rumor, has reached us even at this distance. 

W. Malms, ap. Wharton, tom. ii. p. 4. 
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or thought for personal aggrandizement. Whilst he 
wrote letters of admonition to the unruly kings of 
those turbulent days, reproved bishops for careless- 
ness and neglect of their duties, and upbraided monks 
for the non-observance of their ancient rules ; whilst 
in fact he corresponded with the most learned and 
exalted of his age, he yet refused to accept of ec- 
clesiastical promotion, but affectionately clung to the 
little flock, among whom he had lived so many years. 
" Allmy life I spent," says he, " in the same monastery, 
giving my whole attention to the study of the scrip- 
tures, and in the intervals between the hours of 
regular discipline, and the singing in the Church, 
I took delight in learning, or teaching, or writing 
something. Thus amidst war and carnage, invasions 
and turbulence, did that venerable man pass his 
days in peace, mourning and praying in his Uttle cell, 
over the adversities which befel the Church in those 
unpropitious times, seldom passing the monastic gate, 
except perhaps now and then, to pay an affectionate 
visit to the neighbouring monastery of Wearmouth, 
between which, and his own, there existed the most 
delightM amity, and which were united by the same 
rule and bond of brotherly love ; caritatis et reguice 
unione non discrepantia, a love, which Bede himself 
forcibly expressed, by calling these two houses " one 
single monastery, built in two different places." 

By one who was well qualified to relate it, the last 
moments of our great Saxon author, have been 

I 
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recorded with genuine pathos^ and a noble^ and a 
touching scene was the death-bed of Bede^ the monk 
of Jarrow. It is the most memorable and pathetic^ 
in the early history of literature^ and, although often 
related, the reader will still derive pleasure from its 
contemplation. The last days of his life, the good 
old man devoted almost entirely to prayer^ and sing- 
ing psalms. " I declare, with truth," says Cuthbert, 
** that I have never seen with mine eyes, nor heard 
with mine ears, any man so earnest in giving thanks 
to the living God." During the intervals unoccupied 
by these devotions, his mind was absorbed in his 
books ; the ruling passion was strong in death, and 
while his frame was weak with the ravages of dis- 
ease, his mind was full of energy, for the task before 
him. For many long days he had been employed 
upon the fondest of his literary undertakings; he 
had almost finished a translation of the Four Gos- 
pels, into the common language of the people. A 
chapter only remained to complete the noble volume; 
he was sure that such a work, would rebound to the 
glory of the dear Saviour, in whose presence he was 
shortly to appear. He knew not, that the Book of Life, 
was not a book for all, yet he was now well stricken 
in years, and no day had passed that he had not 
searched the Bible, with his whole soul in the study; 
it was left for an age far more advanced in civiliza- 
tion, although not in Bible zeal, to make that disco- 
very; had such been then, the dogma of Roman 
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bishops^ the monk of Jarrow would not have mani- 
fested^ as his end drew nigh ; such painful anxiety 
about his Saxon version of the Gospels. 

A few hours^ and the sand in the glass wiU have 
run its course. With a prophetic sense of the ap- 
proach of death, the good old monk calls his scribes 
to draw near, and to use all diligence, and dispatch ; 
they are well practiced in their craft, and speed 
quickly on with their holy task. But the countenance 
of the venerable author is visibly changing ; death is 
casting its shadow over the pale features of the monk; 
The good work is not yet finished ; the last chapter 
in the Gospel of Saint John yet remaineth in the 
original language. The busy pens have ceased, wait- 
ing for the dictation of Bede ; but beneath the serene 
countenance of the monk, life and death are strug- 
gling for the mastery ; no voice is heard, and the 
spirit of genius seems about to pass quietly away. 
Fearful as they are of disturbing the peace of the 
dying saint, one of the scribes cannot refrain from 
whispering, *^ Dearest master, there is still another 
chapter wanting ; will the trouble be too great to 
proceed ?" A new spirit is given to the man of let- 
ters. *^ Trouble ! it is none," saith he ; " take your 
pen, prepare your parchment, and write fast." Du- 
ring a short interval, which occurs in these labours, 
he distributes his little wealth among his brother 
monks ; mark, the store of worldly goods, accumu- 
lated by an author in the old days of Saxon litera- 

I 2 
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ture; there is little else than some pepper, a few 
napkins, and some incense ; there is neither gold 
nor silver, found in the coffers of that lowly monk ; 
his treasure is laid up where no thief approacheth, 
neither moth corrupteth. The eleventh hour has 
long passed ; a few short moments, and the spirit of 
Bede will have left its venerable abode. The holy 
volume is still open ; the parchment is not quite 
filled up; the love of the gospel again appears greater 
than the reverence for the dying saint. " Dearest 
master," saith a youthful scribe, with tears of love 
and respect, " there is yet, one sentence unwritten." 
"Write quickly," replies the monk; and he has 
strength to tell him what to write. The stillness of 
the cell is broken by the scratching of their eager 
pens ; they cease, and the scribe, with joyous exul- 
tation, exclaims, " Master, it is finished !" With a 
smile of thankfulness, and peace, he answers, *^ It is 
well ; you have said truly, it is finished ; bear me in 
your arms, and set me before the place, at which 
I have been wont to pray." The monks ftilfil 
the wishes of the holy man; a few minutes, and 
whilst singing " Glory to God the Father, to the Son, 
and to the Holy Ghost ;" the soul of Bede, the Vene- 
rable, soars into the regions of the blessed, and his 
body falls lifeless on the cold stone pavement of his 
little cell. 

But let it not be thought, that we are giving this 
as an instance of literary merit unrewarded. Bede 
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was amply rewarded; he had gained the love and 
respect of generation after generation of the Chris- 
tian Church, and of the whole English nation. We 
merely put it forward as an instance of literary zeal, 
and as a shining example of a pure literary character, 
in an age of darkness and barbarity. 

But in dwelling upon the character of mediaeval 
authors, we must not forget to remark upon the 
peculiar bent of their intellect ; for if the piety of 
the monks was strong, their secular learning was full 
of error ; their very zeal for the gospel made them 
pedants ; they could not understand how God could 
speak to them, save by the written Word. All 
nature, all science, and all arts, were made to bear 
a biblical interpretation. We shall often smile, to 
observe the monk distorting facts, and striving to 
mould earthly things into the semblance of things 
spiritual and divine. Yet we are not surprised that 
our early Saxon authors were ftdl of such vanities of 
learning ; they imbibed it as a consequence of the 
peurile system of education under which they had 
been trained ; for even the most worldly branches of 
knowledge being taught by the monks, were mingled 
with monkish fancies. They delighted in allegory, 
and all aimed to be inventors of divine emblems and 
similes ; no matter how coarse, or how inappropriate 
the object under discussion, they failed not to find 
in it the image, or attributes of Christ. With this 
passion for the flowers of rhetoric, their minds were 
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uncultivated so as to produce little else than weeds of 
the rankest odour^ and blossoms of the most familiar 
form. But childish and inane as they read ♦to us, 
such vagaries found warm admirers then, and suited 
the corrupt literary taste of the dark ages. 

"We may draw some curious illustrations of this 
bias of the literary character, from the ponderous 
works of Alcuin. In his " Questions and Answers on 
Genesis;" that author, falls into some ridiculous 
fancies. There is scarcely an incident, however 
trifling, which has not in his opinion some positive 
connexion with our Saviour. The pupil asks, " What 
meaning is contained in the size of the ark?" and 
he is told that it bore a direct allusion to the dimen- 
sions of the perfect body of Christ. " The length of 
the ark," says Alcuin, *^ was three hundred cubits, 
or six times its breadth, and ten times its heighth, 
and if a man lies down, it will be found that his 
length, is six times as long as his breadth, and ten 
times as long as his depth, from the back to the 
chest." On these grounds he maintains that it bore 
reference to the body of our Saviour ; but unfortu- 
nately observation will not verify this ingenious fancy. 
That passage in the good book by which we learn 
that God made man after his own image, was too 
important to be passed over in a cursory manner by 
the Saxon monk, and aflTorded too fruitful a source 
of speculation to be omitted: he wrote a separate 
essay in its exposition. " When God," says he, 
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« had determined to give entire dignity to human 
nature^ he did not do so alone^ as he had the other 
works of the six days, but took council with the 
Holy Trinity, and exalted man in his primitive state, 
the most God-like of all his works."* Alcuin then 
proceeds to display, in a quaint and somewhat fanciful 
manner, the analogy between the primitive state of 
man, and the divine person. " First," says he, 
'* because, as God is life and wisdom, so also is the 
soul, life and wisdom. Secondly, because the Trinity 
is also in him, as well as in the perfect image of his 
Maker ; for although of one nature, the soul hath, in 
itself, three qualities ; that is. Understanding, Will, 
and Memory ; the same that in other words is named, 
by the Evangelist, when he says ; ^ Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind ; ' that is, with all 
thy Understanding, Will, and Memory. Now as 
the Son was born of the Father, so from the Father 
and the Son proceeded the Holy Ghost ; so is the 
Will bom of the Understanding, and so from the 
Will and Understanding proceed the power of the 
Memory ; nor indeed is the power of the Soul perfect 
vnthout all these three ; nor are these three one ; 
and so is God, the Father ; God, the Son ; and God, 
the Holy Ghost ; nevertheless, there are not three 
Gods, but one God, possessing three persons ; and 
in a like manner is the Soul, Understanding ; the 

* Alcuini Opera, torn. i. YoL L (. 339. 
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Soul^ Will; and the Soul, Memory; nevertheless, 
there are not three souls in one body, but one soul, 
possessing three qualities, and these three, marvellously 
bear the likeness of God in the inner man/' 

We take our next illustration of the peculiar bias 
of Alcuin's literary character, from his epistle on a 
passage in the Song of Songs, wherein mention is 
made of ^* sixty queens, and eighty concubines." 
Alcuin, who had thoroughly mastered the whole 
circle of monastic studies, found in the principles of 
every science, some mystical allusion to revealed 
truth. Of arithmetic he was particularly fond, and 
wrote much upon its Application to theology: it is 
by the science of numbers that he expounds these 
words from the Song of Songs.* He shows that 
some numbers are perfect, others imperfect; some 
are even, others uneven ; but all even numbers, he 
writes, are not perfect numbers ; a perfect number 
is one formed of aliquot parts. Six is a perfect 
number, eight an imperfect number ; for to use his 
own words, " The half of eight is four, the quarter 
two, and the eighth one, which when counted to- 
gether, do not make eight, but seven ; the second race 
originated with this number; for we are told, that 
eight souls were gathered into the ark, whence sprang 
the multitude of men ; proving, that its source was 
less perfect than the first race, which was created in 
the number six; for Adam on the sixth day was 

* Epist ad Daphnin, apud Alcuini Op. torn. i. Vol. i. 408. 
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created out of the yirgin earthy and so also our 
Kedeemer, the restorer of the primitive perfection, 
was made man in the sixth sge of the Virgin Mary, 
that bj his coming the perfection of the number six, 
which had been displayed in the first creation of 
man, might be proved. He then maintains that as 
six, 80 is sixty, a perfect number, which is not the 
case with the number eighty. The sixty queens and 
eighty concubines then, are the two classes of the 
professing members of the Christian Church ; those 
of the perfect number are they who labor from a love 
of Christ, whilst those of the imperfect number, are 
they who do so for their own aggrandizement. 

Such are the peculiarities and blemishes of 
Alcuin's style as an author ; such, the faults which 
render his learning obscure, and dim the brilliancy 
of his genius. With whatever favor these specula- 
tions may have been received among his monkish 
brethren, they read unnatural and fantastic now ; and 
although sometimes ingenious, we feel that it was 
ingenuity misapplied, and talent lavished without 
much profit rebounding to the cause of learning, or 
to the discovery of truth. But as a monk, Alcuin 
was an erudite scholar, a brilliant light, shining amidst 
darkness and gloom. He possessed a profound know- 
ledge of the Bible, and his mind was well stored 
with the beauties of classic eloquence, and rich with 
the golden precepts of the apostolic writings. 

To him belong the praise of being principally in- 
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stnimental in producing that spirit of civilization 
which distrngoished the Carlovingian era. By a close 
and intimate correspondence; by mild exhortation 
and sage adyice, he goided and ennobled the warm 
heart of his sovereign, and infused into his mind, a 
kindred passion for literature and science. It is 
pleasing and emulating, thus to observe the influence 
of genius during the dark ages, when the very sinews 
of society were devoted to worldly conquest, and 
when war and carnage fed the passions, and cherished 
the animosities of men. It is singular, that in France 
and England, whilst both countries were full of tears 
and tribulation, that remote from the world, buried 
in the little cells of the monasteries, the spirit of 
genius should have caused the reign of Charle- 
magne in France, and of Alfred in England, though 
so renowned for their deeds of war, to be still more 
pleasingly remembered by the student, for the lustre 
which they shed upon the annals of learning. That 
justice should mark the actions of those monarchs ; 
that piety should adorn the Christian Church ; that 
mercy should distinguish the laws, and that the means 
of education were opened in both countries ; are bril- 
liant testimonials to the influence of literature in that 
age ; although it was principally maintained by a few 
monkish students, whose learning was mixed with 
error, and whose reUgion was not free from the cor- 
ruptions of man. 
It will be unnecessary to multiply examples of the 
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peculiar intellectual bias of mediaeval authors ; they 
are all more or less tinctured with the same spirit, 
and it is seldom that we observe a writer presuming 
to speak of the works of nature, or the discoveries of 
science ; unless his studies have enabled him to pro- 
duce scriptural or patristical texts, to share their 
orthodoxy and to explain their harmony with gospel 
revelation. 

The pubUcation of an author's writings is generally 
the most memorable event of his life ; it forms an 
epoch in his biography, and the point from which he 
calculates the affairs of his after years. These matters 
were regarded with equal soKcitude in the olden time, 
and the monkish author felt all those anxieties and 
fears, which youthful writers, experience so painfully, 
in these days of critics and scholars. His work how- 
ever went through an ordeal of probation, before it 
was given to the literary world, and on its success 
during this trial, generally depended its publication. 
Bede, has left us a pleasing narrative of the mode in 
which these things were managed, in that primitive 
age. He was himself, a veteran in authorship, and 
none in his day equalled him in the profundity of his 
learning. Yet, he observed as much care in the pub- 
lication of his works ; as an author would have done 
whose writings were unknown. " It has seemed," 
says, the venerable Saxon, in a dedication to Bishop 
Eadfrid, prefixed to his life of Saint Cuthbert, " good 
to me to make known, how that I have not presumed 
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to write any of the deeds of so great a man, without 
the most accurate examination of credible witnesses, 
before I ventored to hand over what I had written to 
be transcribed. Moreover, when I learnt firom those 
who knew the beginning, the middle, and the end of 
his glorious life and conversation, I sometimes in- 
serted the names of these mine authors, to establish 
the truth of my narrative ; and thus ventured to put 
my pen to paper ; and when my work was arranged, 
but still kept back from publication, I frequently 
submitted it for perusal and correction, to our reve- 
rend brother, Herefrid, the priest, and others. Some 
faults, were amended, and thus, every scruple being 
removed, I have taken care to commit to writing, 
what I clearly ascertained to be the truth, and bring 
it into your presence, in order that by the judgment 
of your authority, what I have written, might be 
either corrected, if false ; or certified if true. Whilst, 
with God's assistance I was so engaged, and my book 
read during two days by the elders and brethren of 
your congregation, and was accurately weighed and 
examined in all its parts ; there was nothing found 
which required to be altered, but every thing which 
I had written was by common consent, pronounced 
worthy to be read, and to be handed over to be 
copied." 

Such were the cares, and anxieties, of an author 
on the publication of his book, and a similar system 
of recitation for approval, was practised in the days of 
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Girald Cambrensis. That author^ on the compledon 
of his typography of Ireland, pubUshed it at Oxford, 
in the year 1187. He recited his book for three 
consecutiye days ; on the first, he entertained all the 
poor of the city ; on the second, all the doctors of 
the university, and principal scholars; and on the 
third day he invited the whole body of the students, 
with the citizens and soldiers of the garrison.* It was 
not always we presume necessary to follow so munifi- 
cent an example, or to provide such sumptuous festivi- 
ties ; if so, a literary life could only have been indulged 
in by the rich. The following anecdote will illustrate 
the care which even poets observed in collecting 
materials for their works, and the means resorted to 
for their publication. Guemes, an ecclesiastic of 
Pont Saint Mosence, in Piccardy, wrote a poetical 
life of Thomas 4 Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
He commenced it in France, but unsatisfied with the 
information he had obtained, he went to Canterbury 
in the year 1172, and sought for aU those persons 
who had known the Archbishop, in private, or public 
life, and upon their testimony, he began composing 
his work ; he had made considerable progress, when 
his secretary, decamped with his manuscript The 
poet was not so chagrined at his loss, as he was at 
the injury which its publication, in an unfinished, 
and unrevised state, might prove to his literary repu- 
tation, and he was fearful, he tells us, that the rich 

♦ Girald. Cambr. de rebus lib. i^ c. xvi. 
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would be induced to purchase at a very dear rate, d 
work so imperfect and unpolished* Undismayed by 
this robbery, the poet invoked his muse afresh ; re- 
doubled his zeal in collecting historical &cts ; and, in 
spite of all his literary troubles and anxieties, was 
enabled in the year 1177, to publicly read his work 
at the tomb of the Archbishop of Canterbury. These 
curious particulars are fomished by the poet himself, 
in the prologue.* Mediaeval authors, like those of 
the present day, were quite conscious of their talent, 
and they often amuse us with their egotism. Guemes, 
the poet just mentioned, whilst severely criticising 
his contemporaries, adds that, although he had com- 
posed his work in England, its style was pure, and its 
language correct ;t ^^^ the learned Archdeacon of 
Bath, boasts of the popularity, and durability of his 
writings, which he says will outlive the eflfects of 
flood and fire, and will neither be destroyed by 
sudden ruin, nor by the slow effects of time.J 

The love of retirement, so general among the 
learned, was fully gratified by the monastic life ; in 
the quiet seclusion of the cloister the monkish author 
was uninterrupted by worldly cares, and seldom 
exposed to the vicissitudes and caprice of fortune : 
a provision was made already for his daily bread, and 
the struggles for a miserable subsistence, so harassing 



* ArchaBologia, vol. xii. p. 325. f Ibid. 

% Petrus Blesens, Epist. Ixxvii. 
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to the learned of modem days, were cares unknown 
to the erudite monk, who might, undisturbed, in- 
dulge his soul in contemplation, in reading the golden 
treasures of ancient wisdom, or in adding, by his own 
writings, to the literature of his day. But when 
called to the more active duties of life, and drawn 
from the solitude of the convent, to superintend the 
affairs of state, or advanced to high stations in the 
Church, he still carried with him, that love of peace 
and qtdetude so congenial with a literary life. Alcuin 
composed a pathetic address to his little cell, on leaving 
England, for the court of Charlemagne. 

my loVd cell, sweet dwelling of my soul, 
Must I for ever say, dear spot, farewell ?* 

And Girald de Barri, when actively engaged, spoke 
with fondness of his " small residence," near the 
castle of Brecknock, which he says, from its remote 
seclusion, was eminently adapted to literary pursuits, 
and to the contemplation of eternity ; and he assures 
his readers that he preferred it, to all the riches of 
Croesus, f But Girald was deeply imbued with the 
true literary character, and possessed that innate love 
and veneration for learning which always betrays the 
genuine student; his praises of literature are elo- 
quent, and he loves to extol its influence and value. 
'^ Who," he asks, " would hesitate on deciding which 

* Turner's Hist. Ang. Sax. ii. 355, edit. 4to. 1808. 
t Girald Cambr. Itin. in Wales, Vol. i. 77, translated by Sir R. C 
Hoare. 
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are more profitable, the works of Jerome, or the 
riches of Crcesus ? Where now shine the gold and 
silver of Croesus, whilst the world is instructed in the 
example, and enlightened by the learning of the poor 
Coenobite." Behold, too, his aspiration for &me. 
** A regard for posterity," he adds, " has induced me 
to choose the study of composition, and, as this life 
is temporary and mutable, it is gratefol to live in the 
memory of future ages, and to be immortalized by 
fame. Poets and authors aspire after immortality, 
but do not reject any present advantages that may 
ofier ! " Verily, Girald de Barri was a prudent man, 
considering that he was an author, and a votary for 
immortality ! 

It is difficult, sometimes, to measure the intellect, 
or estimate the knowledge of the learned of these 
Bges ; what with the terms which the Church held 
out to the heterodox, and the persecutions which 
generally rewarded the experiments of the philoso- 
pher, they were timid to promulgate a new doctrine, 
or to appear wiser than their Bge, Roger Bacon, 
who had deeply experienced the perils of learning, 
grew cautious in revealing the treasures of his own 
mind, to others. *^ As for my own part," he writes> 
in his essay on Old Age, " being hindered pardy by 
the accusations, partly by the intolerance, and partly 
by the rumours of the vulgar, I was not willing to 
make experiment of all things." Who, in forming 
an estimate of the literary character of the Franciscan 
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philosopher, ought to forget this declaration; for 
may we not believe, that had he been allowed to 
follow his studies unmolested by wrathful and malig- 
nant priests— to have carried out his designs and 
experiments — ^to have been allowed freely to write 
his opinions and discoveries ; to have been, in fact> 
emancipated from the literary policy of Rome — Roger 
Bacon, the experimental philosopher, would have far 
outshone Roger Bacon the Franciscan friar. In him, 
truths just bursting into light, were obscured by the 
clouds of persecution ; principles which were begin- 
ning to force themselves upon his mind, were dissi- 
pated by the cry of malice ; and experiments, which 
might have led to vast discoveries, were rendered 
abortive by the ignorant prejudices of the age." 
" But we must remember," said Bacon, on one occa- 
sion, " that there are many books commonly reputed 
magical, that have no other fault than discovering the 
dignity of wisdom ! " Surely the pride of conscious 
worth, and contempt for the senseless cavillings of 
his literary foes, was swelling the heart of the Fran- 
ciscan, when he penned this expressive declaration. 

We cannot pass the name of Roger Bacon without 
a remark upon the peculiar bent and scope of his 
philosophic mind. We observe in him a striking 
example of the difficulties and dangers with which 
prejudice, superstition, and the ignorance of an age, 
beset the noblest and most exalted intellects. The 
works of Roger Bacon, forcibly depict the war between 

K 
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ignorance and truth; and much as the latter was 
enabled to achieve^ it had not power sufficient to 
conquer the morbid prejudices of early teaching. 
Still, as a philosopher. Bacon is the most original 
genius of the thirteenth century; and his writings 
are singular, from the hints they convey of his 
capacious mind: we read him as a prophet, who, 
living in an age when philosophy was in disrepute, 
foretold what science, under more auspicious circum- 
stances, was capable of producing; and many of 
those prophecies which in his day excited sneers of 
contempt, and aroused the wrath of his ecclesiastical 
superiors, have long been verified ; some have only 
recently been accomplished, and others are yet to 
reward the experiments of this, or succeeding ages. 
Boger Bacon maintained that observation and ex- 
periment were the best certifiers of truth, and that 
far from experimental science being opposed to reli- 
gion, its results would be found to confirm and 
strengthen its principles. The j^e, however, re- 
garded the experiments of philosophers, as the 
delusions and enchantments of sorcery. Bacon 
received the appellation of a magician, and thus 
arose the calamities which clouded his life. We shaQ 
feel inclined to regard, with a more favourable eye, 
the experiments of the Franciscan, who in his Essay 
on the works of Art, Nature, and Magic, describes, 
with the prophetic pen of a seer, some of the possi- 
bilities which science was destined to achieve. *^ It 
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is possible," he writes, " to make engines to sail, so 
that a Vessel may be guided bj a single man, and 
with greater swiftness than others will, which are 
full of men to help them." What would Boger 
Bacon, the Franciscan, have said to those mighty 
vessels, which, by the aid of science, cross the vast 
Atlantic in less than a fortnight ? These are results 
of experimental philosophy, of which Bacon had no 
conception. " It is possible," he continues, " to make 
a chariot move with an inestimable swifbiess, and the 
motion to be without the help of any living creature." 
Surely Roger Bacon was thinking of the locomotive, 
or dreaming of railways ! 

It is possible to make an engine," be affirms, 
by which a man may walk at the bottom of the sea, 
without bodily danger." Incredible as the assertion 
appeared to many in the thirteenth century, we now 
regard it without wonder ; we examine, by the aid of 
the diving bell, vessels that have reposed for years 
beneath the waters — carry gunpowder to the bottom 
of the sea, — and rescue from the deep the treasures 
which the tempestuous waves had swallowed up. 
" It is possible," s^ain writes this prophet of science, 
*^ to make engines for flying, so that a man, sitting in 
the midst, by merely turning an instrument that moves 
artificial wings, after the fashion of a bird's flight; 
may ascend into the air ! " * Where is he of this 

* EpistolsB Rogerii Baconis de Secretis Operibus Artis et Natar» 
et de millitate Magise, p. 36, cap. iy. ed. 1618. See also translation, 
l^mo. 1659. 
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age of wonder and experiment, who, observing the 
vast things which science has accomplished, will have 
the hardihood to declare the impossibility of that, 
which the Franciscan philosopher thus proclaims 
within her scope ? We have seen that a monk of 
Malmsbury, in the eleventh century, is reported to 
have constructed such a machine, in imitation of 
Deedalus the Athenian ; and in our own age many 
attempts have been made to construct aerial machines. 
Within a few weeks of writing this, we read in a 
daily journal, a report, that a flying machine had 
actually been used! Who can £ithom the depths 
of science, or limit the progress of the Spirit of 
Invention ? 



CHAPTER VII. 



A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OP RELICS ; OB THE 
TRADITION OF THE HOLY CROSS. 

Did we not know how prone men were, during the 
dark ages, to believe in charms and miracles ; did we 
not know, with what reverential awe, they regarded 
a jaw bone of an ancient coenobite, the tooth, or even 
the toe nail, of a saint, or martyr ; did we not know 
with how much faith they appealed to these fragments 
of human dust in times of sickness, and peril, we 
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should feel some slight hesitation in believing^ that 
our ancestors had been so credulous^ in receiving as 
truths all the lying tales, which the vendors of holy 
relics imposed upon them. Perhaps the frauds so 
prevalent in the middle ages, connected with the 
manufacture and sale of relics, cannot be better ex- 
emplified than in a brief sketch of the traditions cur- 
rent, respecting the holy cross. 

Helena, the mother of Constantine the Great, 
T^hen nearly eighty years of age, undertook a pil- 
grims^e to Jerusalem. It was the pious wish of her 
old age to rescue from oblivion, the 6ross upon which 
Jesus suffered on Mount Calvary. Helena was rich, 
and her zeal was such as seldom warmed the breast 
of one, who had seen the snows of eighty winters. 
A vision led to the discovery of the holy sepulchre, 
and the cross. The discovery was hailed with joy 
throughout the whole of Christendom. A church, 
called the New Jerusalem, was erected on the spot ; the 
principal portion of this sacred relic was gorgeously 
inshrined, and left to adorn its altar ; the remainder 
was sent by Helena to Constantine, her son. 

For many years, the cross at Jerusalem became 
the object of numerous pilgrimages ; multitudes left 
their homes, and traversed perilous lands, to touch 
the silver case enclosing this precious relic, and 
obtain absolution of their sins. Bishops and abbots 
became emulous to obtain, for their respective 
churches and convents; a fragment of the sacred 
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wood. Wealth, that would have bought a duke- 
dom, was given for a mere fragment, and the new 
Church at Jerusalem waxed rich by the princely 
sums for which they sold these eagerly coveted 
treasures. A piece of the holy wood was considered 
a charm against all sickness, a preservative from all 
evil, and a security from all perils, on land or sea. 
When some, more thoughtful than others, or less 
credulous than their brethren, began to wonder, in 
the course of years, how pieces of the cross became 
so numerous ; seeing that -almost every church of 
note, contained a piece of holy wood, and monasteries 
had fragments in their reliquaries, and yet the cross 
at Jerusalem diminished not ; their doubts and their 
reveries were set at rest, by a grave authority of 
the Church. The Cross, it was dexterously affirmed, 
was no ordinary relic ; it was true, that this sacred 
wood abounded among Christians ; it was true, that 
had all the fragments been collected together, there 
would ha^ been sufficient timber to have built a 
ship of war. But, said an eminent saint, this is 
easily accounted for ; to supply the wants of Christen- 
dom, and to reward the zeal of pilgrims, this cross is 
allowed to grow, and vegetate, so that the faithful 
may be fed, as Christ fed the multitude, with seven 
loaves and a few fishes.* Thus, the holy cross, 
although every day divided into several parts, yet 
remained, as Paulinus testifies, without any diminu- 

* Saint Cyril, ap Baronium, Annal. Eccles. a.d. 326, No. 60, 
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tion in size.* It reposed in the church at Jerusalemi, 
until the city was subdued^ in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, by the fifty thousand golden 
spears of Khosru, King of Persia, when it was car- 
ried oflF in triumph, in company with the Bishop of 
the Church ; but it was restored fourteen years after, 
to Heraclius, peace having been proclaimed between 
the two monarchs. The Emperor, being divested of 
his purple and his diadem, carried the cross on his 
shoulders, in grand procession, to its former place, 
on Mount Calvary. The anniversary of this event 
is still solemnized, in the Greek Church, in the festi- 
val, called the Exaltation of the Cross. In the year 
636, the Arabs invaded Palestine, and gained pos- 
session of the Holy City. By the precautions of 
Heraclius, the sacred relic was removed, and saved ; 
it was sent to Constantinople, and preserved in the 
Church of Sophia.t 

For upwards of four hundred years, the holy 
cross remained unmolested, in the Bazantine capital. 
During the disturbances, which led to the overthrow 
of Michael the Seventh, in the year 1078, a citizen, 
named Almalfi, succeeded in carrying a^ay this 
inestimable relic, and deposited it, enclosed in its 
massive case of gold and silver, in the monastery of 
Mount Casino, i From this learned, and renowned 

* Jortm's Remarks on Eccles. Hist. ill. 145. 
t Bede, vol. iii. p. 370, Mil. Colon. 1688. 
i ChroiL Casinense. Ub. 3, cap. 55. 
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monasteryy the cross was carried again into Palestine, 
during the Crusades, that its presence might inspire 
courage, and crown with success, the arms of the 
faithful ; the cross, in common with the army, under- 
went many of the vicissitudes of war, and a portion 
of it was lost in a struggle with the soldiers of 
Saladin ; it was afterwards recaptured &om the hands 
of the infidels, by a Genoese, whose adyentures are 
related by the learned Muratori.* The dangers and 
perils of the enterprise were overcome, by the miracu- 
lous powers which Heaven conferred upon the zea- 
lous Genoese : he was able to walk over the sea, and 
to perform the most astounding miracles. In the 
thirteenth century, the cross was in the possession of 
the armies of the King of Hungary, and the Duke of 
Austria; &om them it passed into the hands of the 
Emperor Baldwin II., who, in the year 1238, sold it 
to Saint Louis, King of France ; he built a church to 
receive it, in which it remained to reward the zeal 
of pilgrims, and heal the sick, until the year 1575, 
when it mysteriously disappeared, and has never 
smce been recovered. 

Such is the history of the holy cross, as recorded 
by monkish pens ; and so far, we have Uttle reason 
to doubt the veracity of the recital; but that, during 
the middle ages, these particidars were only partially 
known, or, if known, not universally believed, is 
probable, from the fact, that there was scarcely any 

« Muratori Dissert. 68, vol. v. p. 10, Edit. 1741. 
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countiy in Christendom^ that did not possess^ in 
some monastery^ a cross^ which was asserted to be 
the original. Matthew Paris relates^ that in the 
time of William, the twenty-second abbot of Saint 
Albans, a cross was brought into England, by a monk, 
named Laurence, from the Holy Land : he had 
dwelt in the monastery of Jehosaphat, near to Jeru- 
salem; the monk pretended that this was the real 
cross, upon which our Saviour was crucified, twelve 
hundred years before ; and, in addition to his own 
assertion, he produced testimonials, signed by seve-* 
ral persons of rank and dignity, in Palestine. As a 
return for their hospitality, the monk presented this 
relic to the abbey, and the holy brethren gloried in 
possessing what they imagined to be the cross of 
Calvary. 

Another cross is said to have been brought over, 
about the same time, and to have adorned the monas- 
tery of Bromholm : it attracted vast numbers of 
people, from all parts; the monastery grew abun- 
dantly rich by the pious offerings of pilgrims and 
palmers. Miracles duly proved the sanctity of the 
relic ; nine-and-thirty bodies, cold in death, were 
restored to life ; and a score, who had been bom in 
darkness, miraculously saw the light of day, by the 
Divine powers of the wooden cross.* The report is, 
doubtless, true, for the miracles are recorded by 
monkish pens ! 

We often find pieces of the cross, mentioned 

♦ Dugdale'8 Monasticon, vol. v. p. 60. 
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among the donations of great men, to churches and 
monasteries; they abounded, in fact, in every Christian 
country, and the miraculous power of self-increase, 
which the dry wood of the original was vouched to 
possess, relieved the faithful from any doubts, which 
they might entertain of their authenticity. When 
Hugh, King of France, demanded of King -Sthel- 
stan, his daughter, in marriage, he sent him, with 
other presents, a piece of the holy cross, and a frag- 
ment of the crown of thorns. These invaluable 
relics the King bestowed upon the monks of Malms- 
bury * Edward the First also presented to the same 
monastery, a large fragment of the sacred wood, which 
he had met with in Wales.f Joan, the wife of the Earl 
of Hereford, in the reign of Edward the Third, gave 
to the Abbey of Walden, " a fair cross of gold, 
whereon were placed several pieces of holy wood."} 
This brief sketch of the history of the Holy Cross, 
exemplifies the duplicity and craft, which the church 
employed in the manufacture of relics. They found 
the possession of such things profitable, and the system 
by which they attracted the attention of the people, 
and led them to acts of charity and devotion, was 
with them but a fraud, sanctified by the end attained. 
Whether the monks believed themselves, that the 
cross in the Church, at Jerusalem, grew and multi- 
plied, mattered little, so long as the people received 
the fable with pious credulity. 

♦ Stevens' Continuation to Dugdale's Monasticon, vol. i. p. 225. 
t Monasticon, vol. i. 276. t ^^^t "^^1. iv. p. 134. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MIRACLES AND MESMERISM ; WITH THE HISTORY OF 
LEECHCRAFT IN THE DARK AGES. 

There is no knowledge so useful to mankind as the 
means of preserving health, and curing disease; but 
although we find that in all ages it has attracted 
attention, there is no branch of human learning that 
has been so often subjected to the vicissitudes of 
ignorance and error; that has been made so constantly 
the means of fraud; or that has been so successfully 
interwoven with the fallacies and superstitions of man- 
kind. Searching into the vista of the most remote 
ages, we find its practice associated with the rites of 
Pagan piety, looked upon as a priestly duty, to be 
celebrated by mystical incantations, and by solemn 
ceremonials; it inspired a supernatural terror from 
its very mystery, and the art of healing became re- 
vered as a heavenly knowledge. 

The Gothic and barbarous nations retained, in the 
practice of medicine, many of the mystical notions 
fostered by the ancients ; but they so mixed it up with 
rude incantations and forms of their own, that it no 
longer possessed that sublime and poetic character, 
which had rendered it so powerful in its appeals to 
the imaginations of the ignorant. It was transferred 
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from the hands of priests, and magicians; to old, 
and decrepit women ; and we find that among the 
ancient Saxons, the science of medicine was generally 
monopolized by female practitioners. After the in- 
troduction of Christianity, the medical art was slowly 
raised from its degradation, and a science the most 
useful, and the most important in the whole range of 
human knowledge, began to attract the attention of 
studious and inquisitive monks. We learn from 
Bede, that Theodore, of Tarsus, read lectures to 
Saxon students, on the science of medicine ;* and in 
the seventh century, physicians seem to have been 
associated with almost every monastery. Bede tells 
us, that Saint Cuthbert was afflicted with a tumour : 
he met a man on horseback, to whom the Saint com- 
plained that no Physician had been able to heal him, 
the stranger recommended him to '^ boil some flour, 
and apply it as a poultice to the swelling ; *' Cuthbert 
did so, and was rapidly cured. ITie Saint regarded it 
as a miracle, and afflirmed that the equestrian was an 
angeLf Cuthbert, was himself a prince among 
monkish leeches ; he cured Abbess Alfred, when 
the physicians could do her no good ; j: he eradicated 
a disease under which the sister of one Ethelbald 
suffered, with the greatest ease, although the physi- 
cians quite despaired of curing it ; || he expelled a 
fever from another patient, after the skill and medicine 

♦ Bede Ecclesiastical History, lib. v. cap. iii. t Vita Cuthberti, cap. u. 
i Ibidf cap. xxiii. U Ibidf cap. zxx. 
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of the physicians had failed.* This frequent mention 
of physicians^ prove that leechcraft had assumed a pro- 
fessional aspect in those early days^ and that the monks 
were students of the medical art^ although their skill 
was unable to compete with the miraculous powers of 
the Saints. Bede tells us^ that the monks of Lindes- 
fame, were famed for their knowledge of medicine. 
Books on medical science are constantly enumerated 
in the catalogues of monastic libraries, and several 
works are translated into the vernacular tongue, 
Wanley, describes a curious Anglo Saxon treatise^ 
containing upwards of two hundred remedies, charms, 
and incantations for the cure of disease.f The same 
author gives an account of a Saxon manuscript of 
Apuleius, on the virtue of herbs4 This was a 
favourite subject with the monks ; they were great 
herbalists, and cultivated medicinal plants.|| It is 
difficult to decide, whether it was from the use of this 
knowledge, or from the quietude of the monastic life, 
that so many instances of longevity occur in Saxon 
annals ; one, or both, must have been highly condu- 
cive to health ; we are constandy reminded of this 
in reading the lives of Saints and Monks, men who 
eat little, and prayed much; we seldom meet in more 

* Vita Cuthbert, cap. xxxii. 

t "Wanley, Cap. 180. Turner's of the Anglo Saxons, ii, 426. 

X Hichesii Thesatmta, torn, ii, 72. There is another MS. of this 

author in the Cottonian collection, Vitely 0. iii, the illuminations are 

especially curious. 

II Hist. Mienses apud Oak b. ii. cap, 2. Sloane MS. No. 4. p. 157. 
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recent ages^ with the venerable and silver haired 
portrait so often found adorning the parchment annals 
of the monastery ; and we vainly search for such 
men^ of whom Ingulphus speaks, as flourishing in the 
old Saxon times. The historian records without any 
expressions of surprise, the circumstance of Ave con- 
temporary brethren of Croyland monastery, having 
each braved the winters of nearly a century and a 
quarter; indeed, Clarembaldus the most ancient of 
these sturdy old men, died in the year 973, at the 
age of one hundred and sixty-three. Swarlingus 
died the foUowing year at the patriarchal age of one 
hundred and forty-two, Brunne and Aio, died about 
the same time, they had both been in the world a 
century and a quarter. Thurgar, the last and most 
youthful of these patriarchs, died at the premature 
age of one hundred and fifteen years. But regarding 
these as extraordinary instances, we continually read 
of monks closing amidst the peaceftd seclusion of the 
cloister, a venerable and centenarian existence; 
Simon Abbot, of Ely, died 1093, aged upwards of 
a hundred years.* 

The medical treatment of the Saxons, we have 
reason to believe, was of the most simple kind ; the 
application of ointments, the administration of herbs, 
and the operation of bleeding, were the remedies 
to which the physician usually resorted ; the latter 
among the monks, was deemed a sure preservative of 

♦ Wharton'BAng. Sac. 613. 
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health. Archbishop Theodore recommended the 
practice; but maintained that it was a dangerous 
operation on the first of the moon ; because he 
said^ the light of the moon^ and the tides of the 
sea, were both upon the increase* As they asso- 
ciated astrology with physic, the greatest care was 
used in all surgical operations ; the Saxons imagined 
that certain days were fatal to success, and we 
have several old medical treatises still in existence,^ 
in which the good and evil days are scrupulously 
pointed out ; a manuscript in the Cottonian library,, 
proscribes the third, fifth, sixth, tenth, thirteenth, 
eighteenth, twenty-fifth, twenty-ninth and thirtieth, 
by prefixing the words malum est, some were only 
propitious at certain times, thus the thirteenth day 
only cu^hara v. bona est These oracles however were 
not unanimous, and the punctilious observer must 
have been sorely puzzled ; another authority recom- 
mends as fiivourable, some of the very days mentioned 
in the manuscript quoted above as ominous.f As 
serious consequences are said to have followed a 
deviation from the proper cause, this must have been 
regarded as a calamity ; a horse bled on one of the 
proscribed days, immediately died, j: The monks were 
compelled by the rules of their order, to undergo this 
operation at certain times in the year. The monks of 
the order of Saint Victor, according to Du Fresne, 

* Bede's Ecclesiastical Hist. lib. y. cap. iii. 
t Cottonian MS. Tiberius, A, 3. | Ibid. 
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were blooded five times annually.* It was evidently 
recommended at the schools of medicine, at a later 
period. Warren, Abbot of St Albans, in the twelfth 
century, was particular in his observance of this cus- 
tom ; he was esteemed an authority in such matters, 
for before entering into the monastic life, he went to 
Italy with his brother Matthew, and studied physic, 
at Salerno. When the King underwent this opera- 
tion, he was sometimes entertained by a minstrel. 
Edward the first, in April 1298, paid twenty shillings 
to Meliore the harper, for playing before him at 
Flimton, during the time he was bled.t 

The laws of Wales enable us to describe some- 
what minutely, the rank and duties of a Court Sur- 
geon, at a very early period. He was esteemed 
worthy of the twelfth rank, among the attendants of 
the Court, a horse was granted for his use ; his Hnen 
clothing was found by the Queen, and his woollen 
garments^y the King : he sat near his Majesty at 
table, and was lodged with the chief officers of the 
royal household, his services were rewarded by fees 
established by law ; for curing a simple wound, he 
was allowed, as his perqidsites, all the garments that 
had been soiled with blood. To heal the fracture of 
a limb, a wound in the head, that touched the brain, 
or a wound in the body, that endangered the vital 

* Ord Cistirciensis, Cap. xc. 
t Wardrobe accounts 25 Ed. 1. Additional MSS. in the Brit Mus. 
No, 7965. 
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parts required a larger amount of surgical skill, and was 
more liberally rewarded ; his fee, in such cases, was 
nine score pence, his maintenance, and the stained 
garments of the patient. For the process of trepan- 
ning, fourpence in addition was allowed ; for drugs 
and ointments, he also made additional charges ; if 
he used a red ointment, he demanded twelve pence ; 
if an ointment made of herbs, four pence was deemed 
by law a sufficient compensation; he charged two 
pence for a lamp, and four pence for bleeding a 
patient ; he was to accompany the armies, in time of 
war, and, if any insulted him, his saraad was six kine, 
and six score of silver.* 

The monks, however, studied medicine, as they 
studied every other branch of human knowledge. 
They perused Galen and Celsus ; but they only fol- 
lowed their principles when they found holy relics 
had no power over disease ; the practice of medicine, 
within the cloister, became mixed up with gross 
superstition and fallacy ; charms were deemed more 
efficacious than drugs, and the bones of saints were 
the favorite remedies prescribed by the monkish 
physician. There was a saint for every disease ; to 
touch the keys of Saint Peter, or to handle a relic of 
Saint Hubert, was deemed an effectual mode of 
curing madness. Saint Clare, according to the no- 
menclature of monkish leechcraft, cured sore eyes : 
St. Sebastian, the plague : and Saint ApoUonia, the 

* Leges WaUicay folio 1730, p. 44, and p. 302. 
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toothache ; he who suffered under such evils, sought 
eagerly for some relic of the saint; they became 
inestimable in value^ and the monks, somehow or 
other, generally managed to find the article in 
request. The teeth of St ApoUonia were about as nu- 
merous, as the complaint which she took under her 
charge, was common: it is said^ that Henry the 
Sixth, disgusted at the excess of this superstition, 
ordered all who possessed teeth of that illustrious 
saint, to deliver them to an officer, appointed to 
receive them. Obedient crowds came to display 
their saintly treasures, and lo ! a ton of the veritable 
teeth of St. ApoUonia were thus collected together ! 
** Were her stomach," says Fuller, the witty church 
historian, ^* proportionate to her teeth, a country 
would scarce afford her a meal." Matthew Paris 
gives an anecdote, illustrative of the medical super- 
stition of the middle ages. Geoffiy, Abbot of Saint 
Albans, began a noble shrine, in honor of the English 
protomartyr ; he richly adorned it with gold, and sil- 
ver, and gems. Amongst the precious stones brought 
out of the treasury, for this purpose, there was one 
so large, that a man could not hold it in his hand ; 
it was endowed with a rare virtue, and was said to 
relieve the pains of women in labour; ^^ ontohich 
account it was not fixed to the shrine, because, by so 
doing, it would not have been available to save the 
lives of women, in such cases.**' Relics were often 

* Matt. Paris, p. 63 
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used to obtain a happy delivery : at a much more 
recent period, one of the commissioners for the sup- 
pression of the monasteries, speaks of " our lades 
gyrdel of Breton, a solemn relic, sent to women in 
travel," and among the relics of another religious 
house, mention is made of " Marie Magdalen's gir- 
dell, sent with grete reverence to women travelling.*'* 
Astounding wBre the cures wrought at the shrines of 
mediaeval saints, if we are to believe old historians. 
The lame were made to walk, the blind to see, the 
deaf to hear, and the dumb to speak; the miracles 
of Christ were not more wondrous than the cures 
wrought by monastic leechcraft. So precious were 
the relics of saints esteemed, and so efficacious in 
disease, that a spirit of rivalry was sometimes aroused 
between the various churches. When the Danes, in 
the year 890, overran Paris, and Tours, the monks 
fled, with their relics, into distant parts ; it was then 
that rival saints contested for superiority. William, 
of Malmsbury, relates, that the body of St. Martin, 
was taken to Auxerre, and placed in the Church of 
St. German, where it astonished the people by many 
miracles. They who were cured, contributed, out of 
gratitude, considerable sums ; disputes arose about 
the division of this money. The monks of Tours 
claimed the whole, because their patron had wrought 
the miracle; the monks of Saint German, on the 
other hand, alleged, that their saint had equal 

« MS. Cottonian Cleopatra, E. iv. fo. 249. 
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power, but that, out of courtesy. Saint German 
allowed Saint Martin to appear to greater advantage. 
To solve these doubts, and to establish the reputa- 
tion of their respective saints, the monks determined 
upon an experiment. A leprous person, in the very 
last stage of disease, was placed between the two 
saints, and left, during the long night, to their bene- 
volence and mercy. The glory of Saint Martin, it is 
said, was alone vigilant, for, the next morning, the 
skin of that part of the leper's body, on his side, 
appeared clear, whilst that on the side of Saint Ger- 
man was discoloured, as usual. The monks of the 
defeated saint were still incredulous, and demanded 
another trial. It was agreed, on the following night, 
to satisfy these scruples, by turning the yet diseased 
side to Saint Martin. As soon as the morning began 
to dawn, the man was found by the anxious attend- 
ants, with his skin smooth, and perfectly cured. 
"This piece of saintly leechcraft, proved," says 
William of Malmsbiiry, " productive of considerable 
wealth to the Turonians."* Such wonders as these 
crowd the writings of the monks; many of them are, 
doubtless, lies and fables, yet, we shall surprise the 
reader, when we declare our belief in many of the 
cures recorded by monkish annalists. The assertion 
requires some slight digression. 

The present, may justly be termed, an age of 
science, and utilitarianism ; the characteristics of our 

* Malmabiuy. b. ii. chap. iv. p. 133 of Sharpe's Translation. 
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generation are, knowledge, and doubt ; those of the 
middle ages, were ignorance, and faith; what we 
have gained in one respect, we have lost in another ; 
our old Saxon ancestors did a great deal by their 
faith, that we cannot do by our science. We are 
prone only to believe in that which will bear demon- 
stration. If a neighbour was to say, " Go, and touch 
the tomb of Saint Cuthbert, and your withered arm 
shall be restored," we should turn round and laugh 
at his credulity ; we should Tmow^ that the mere act 
of touching a marble slab, could not effect so great a 
cure ; it would be impossible, for a man with an 
ordinary amount of modern education, to rely upon 
an error so palpable ; and yet it may not be alto- 
gether a fable, that in the olden time, a human 
being groaning under disease, tottered to the sepul- 
chre of some patron saint, touched some worthless 
relic, and was made whole ! The power was not in 
the shrivelled object of his adoration, nor was the 
cure effected by any saintly interposition ; the virtue 
was in the mind of the sufferer, the vigour and 
sincerity oi\^^ faith restored his health, without his 
knowing from whence the power came. The cure 
was manifest ; they did not conceive that it was the 
result of a natural law, or of the potency of their own 
active will ; so the miracle was honorably ascribed to 
the virtue of a few human bones. 

It is not, then, to the interposition of saints, or to 
the power of relics, that we would ascribe the 
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miracles achieved by monastic leechcraft, but to that 
blind, implicit, and all-absorbing yiztVA, so peculiar to 
the dark ages. "When Christ said, " Verily, I say 
unto you, if ye have faith, and doubt not, ye shall 
not only do this which is done to the fig tree, but 
also, if ye shall say unto this mountain. Be thou 
removed, and be thou cast into the sea, it shall be 
done ;" he meant to show us what might be accom- 
plished by faith ; and it was a faith like this, that 
cast out devils in dark ages, healed cankered 
wounds, invigorated withered limbs, and restored 
the bloom of health to the blanched cheek of the 
dying. 

Truly amidst the superstition of that age, with all 
its weakness and fallacy, there is something sublime 
in this powerful and absorbing faith. The poor 
sufferer, told by the monk of the virtue of some 
holy shrine, in a distant country, hesitated not to set 
out upon his pilgrimage ; he went with a mind full 
of faith; he was certain, that if he once touched 
that casket of bones, his cure would be the generous 
reward of his devotion. It is a matter of history, 
that these pilgrimages were surprisingly successful. 
But science has disclosed to us, the philosophy of 
monkish miracles, and deprived us of the benefit of 
such easy cures ; we, knowing how much the mind, 
or the faith of the sufferer had to do with them, easily 
solve the mystery, and can no longer entertain that 
blind credulity, resulting from an ignorance of the 
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cause. Had one in the old days^ approached the 
miracle working tomb^ with a mind full of doubt, or 
with a knowledge of philosophy, such as we possess, 
he would have clung about that monkish sepulchre, 
or handled those bones for ever, without alleviation 
of his pain. In nervous diseases, faith in the physician 
is half the cure ; it is a well known and admitted fact, 
and every medical man will agree with the assertion, 
that if the patient is doubtful of the professor's talent, 
follows his advice with timidity, pours out desponding 
harangues upon the futility of all attempts to cure 
him, and manifests, in fact, no reliance upon the 
experience of his professional adviser, that patient 
will most probably baffle all his skill ; and the treat- 
ment, which in other cases would produce a cure, 
will in this lose all its efficacy. Indeed, the power 
of the imagination over disease was well known in 
the ages of which we are now speaking; and the 
ancient doctors, from whom the monks gained their 
notions of medicine, and physiology, frequently ex- 
emplify this phenomena by curious instances. The 
monks were not diffident in appealing to the imagina- 
tions of their patients, to effect a cure ; and when we 
consider the machinery employed ; the exorcisms, 
relics, charms, and amulets of monastic leechcraft, 
we can readily understand how profitable such a 
course of treatment must have been to the monks, in 
a pecuniary point of view. Nor did the monk sup- 
pose himself morally culpable by practising these 
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delusions ; they were " pious frauds," excusable in 
proportion to their fruits. Roger Bacon speaks of 
this subject, in his discourse on Art and Nature. 
Physicians use figures, and charms," he writes, 
knowing that the raising of the imagination is of 
great efficacy in curing diseases of the body : raising 
the soul from impurity to health, by joy and confi- 
dence, is done by charms, for they induce the patient 
to receive the medicine with greater faith. They 
excite courage, more liberal confidence, and hope. 
The physician, then, who would magnify his cure, 
must devise some way of exciting faith in his patient; 
not that thereby he would cheat, but that he may 
stir up the imagination of the patient to believe he 
will recover.'* Thus it was, that the worthless relics 
of the cloister, the dry bones and dust of ancient 
Coenobites, won the veneration of our forefathers, and 
achieved so much for the renown of the medieval 
Church. 

In the success which attended the practice so 
common, from the days of Edward the Confessor, to 
King George the First, of touching for the King's 
Evil, we have a remarkable proof of the power of 
faith, or imagination in curing disease ; multitudes, 
by the touch of royalty, were relieved from that 
loathsome malady. The Confessor, from whom this 
prerogative was inherited by a long line of kings, is 
recorded to have wrought many miracles. One day 
he carried a poor cripple into St. Peter's Church, at 
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Westminster, who was immediately " made whole ;" 
and as it is said by the annalist, Qui venit qtiadrupes^ 
decessit hipes, he that came on all fours departed on 
his legs. Ailred and William of Malmsbury, record 
that on another occasion^ a young woman was brought 
to him who had been reduced to a most debilitated 
state, by the virulence of a scrofulous disease; the 
king stroked the parts affected with his hand ; the 
putrid humor immediately dispersed, and in a week 
she was perfectly cured. Admiring monks ascribe 
this power to the exalted piety of the prince ; and 
they add, that as a token of divine approbation, the 
power was conferred on all his Christian successors. 
Edward the Confessor did not himself rely upon such 
equivocal means ; he had a skilful physician, as the 
poet Lydgate informs us — 

Baldewynus, a monk of Seynt Denys, 
Gretly expert in craffib of medycyne ; 
To Seynt Edward he was phesicien ; 
To many sicknesse, he dide remedye.* 

The monkish doctors paid great attention to the art 
of embalming ; they acquired much of their know- 
ledge from the East ; they cut open the body, took 
out the entrails, and rubbed the corpse with a fragrant 
balm, t and enclosed it in a coffin of stone or lead ; 
yet they deemed those bodies holy, which on being 
disinterred were found undecayed ; every such case 

* Harleian MS. No. 2278, fo. 116 a. In the Annals of the monas- 
tery, MS. Harl, 447, he is called " Medicus iEdwardi regis." 
t Traite des Embamnemens, par Louis Penicher, 12mo. 1699. 
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was regarded as a miracle, as a token of piety in the 
monk, and unspotted chastity in the nun. 

The curious instances of death-like trances which 
have been recently recorded,* would have excited awe 
and veneration in former ages. Had such a case been 
discovered in the cloisters of old, what a crowd of 
pilgrims would have flocked to behdld the man who 
had risen from the dead ! How the fame of the 
monks of that monastery would have spread, whose 
prayers had wrought so glorious a miracle ; truly 
would that pious convent have waxed rich in worldly 
wealth, and the stone floors of the monkish cells 
would have been worn by the feet of anxious peni- 
tents. What coffers full of gold ; what rich and 
dazzling shrines, would have adorned that monastery ; 
which in the old monastic, wonder working ages, had 
possessed a somnambulist as a brother monk among 
them ! And what a saint would that monk have been 
regarded ; who had known anything of animal mag- 
natism ; or could have thrown a poor cripple into 
a mesmeric trance, and amputated his limb without 
corporal pain. Truly, would he have been declared 
a chosen one of God ; and his memory would have 
been honored with a place in the calender of Rome. 
But why may not the ancient monks have possessed 
this power, without knowing that it was natural ? 
They who have thought animal magnetism beneath 

* Eead Mayo on Truth in Popular Superstitions, and Fontenelle 
on Signs of Death. 
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their notice, or who give no credence to the astound- 
ing revelations that have been put forth under that 
name, may smile at such a question; but without 
entering into particulars, or describing the experience 
that has led to such a result, we would merely say, 
that although disbelieving much, now maintained by 
practitioners too enthusiastic, we have yet seen 
sufficient to convince us, that there is some truth in 
animal magnetism; that, which the eye has seen, 
the mind cannot easily reject; we feel therefore some 
consolation in the thought, that if we are deceived, 
our senses, and not our understanding, in this instance 
are at fault. Magnetisers affirm that those most sus- 
ceptable of the mesmeric influence, as well as the 
most capable of effecting it, are the high nervous 
temperaments. It has been found too, that spare 
diet and long fasting, has strengthened the power of 
the mesmeric operator, and a strict continence of 
the body, is a grand auxiliary to success. Who 
then bore the marks of such a temperament, or 
who then so encouraged it, by his peculiar living, as 
the monk of old. His days spent in deep study, in 
devotion, in penance, and long fasting ; his nights in 
prayer and religious grief. Was not this a training 
to make a mesmerist, and to render the nervous 
system susceptible to the slightest touch ? Have we 
not in such a being the very attributes of a successful 
magnetiser ? and is it so very unreasonable to think, 
the monk might have practised as supernatural, what 
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science has shown to be a natural^ although as yet^ an 
undefinable power ? 

Mesmerists have attempted to show^ that animal 
magnetism if not known^ was sometimes uncon- 
sciously employed during the middle ages. " We 
must exclude," says Teste, " from the list of ancient 
legends, a multitude of very extraordinary cures, 
where religion and faith interfered, only so far, as 
to produce dispositions eminently favourable, to the 
natural action of magnetism."* Nay even in the days 
of Homer and ^schylus, many curious cases bearing 
some analogy to the effects produced by mesmerism, 
might be adduced in substantiation of this.f Roger 
Bacon who had studied Aristotle, seems of opinion, 
that men have a power over other objects, by means 
of an invisible fluid, and he considered it one of the 
greatest of all wonders; that although the natural 
soul cannot be compelled, that it may yet be effec- 
tually excited, induced, and disposed, to alter its 
affections, desires, and behaviours, to the dictates of 
another man; and he adds, ^'it is clear that the bare 
generation and prolation of words, joined with the 
will, have considerable power in natural operations." 

It is laid down by mesmerists that faith in the 
operator, and confidence in the patient, are very 
important conditions, to ensure success. " It is 
somewhat strange," says Colquhoun, " that such a 

* Manuel of Animal Magnetism, p. 16. 
t This is satisfactorily shown by a writer in the Zoist 
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circumstance as this, should be considered as render- 
ing suspicious the alleged facts of animal magnetism^ 
seeing that the same faith and confidence are required 
in all medical practice." * Grant, but for a moment, 
then, the truth of animal magnetism, and what a key 
have we, to explain the miracles of monkish saints 
What was there in the cure of a paralysed limb, but 
faith in the patient, and nervous electricity in the 
monk ? Well may another Alban Butler take up his 
pen, and defend the holiness of the Roman saints, 
BJid find other virtues besides the power of working 
miracles, to exalt them in the veneration of the 
Church; for what are the prodigies which crowd 
their bulky annals, when compared to the wonders 
of the mesmeric trance, clairvoyance, or catalepsy? 
The miracles of St. Cuthbert, or St. Edward's royal 
powers of leechcraft, dwindle into insignificance, and 
lose all their mysterious halo, when tested by these 
revelations of modem science. 

The combination of miracles and science, which 
medicine became in the hands of the monks, received 
in the tenth century a salutary check. We have seen 
that previous to this period, the study of physic in the 
Western world was almost exclusively confined to the 
cloister ; it had not, as yet, become a secular profes- 
sion ; it assumed, however, a more dignified aspect 
during the tenth and eleventh centuries. The schools 

* Isis Revelata, p. 129. 
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of Montpelier, Bologna, and Salerno,* were crowded 
with lay students, eager to compete with the monks 
in a knowledge of this invaluable science ; the eccle- 
siastics, however, . were not to be excelled ; they 
journeyed from all parts of Europe, to reap the 
advantages of academic study, and to acquire a more 
profound knowledge of physic, than the monastic 
schools of their own country could aflTord. William 
of Malmsbury tells us, that he took infinite pains to 
acquire a knowledge of medicine. Faricius, abbot 
of Abingdon, in the year 1110, is said to have been 
well skilled in leechcraft, and to have performed 
some remarkable cures.f But all the monkish doc- 
tors were not so skilful ; when Hugh, abbot of 
Brakelond, fell from his horse near Rochester, and 
put out his knee-pan, the physicians crowded around 
him, and sor.ely tormented, but did him no good ; he 
was brought back to his own monastery on a litter, 
and soon after died, j: There were many reasons 

* The Benedictmes of Salerno were renowned for their leechcraft as 
early as the eighth century, but the honor of their cures was ascribed 
with due piety to the miraculous power of the holy relics of Saint 
Matthew, the tutelar saint of that celebrated monastery. As a school 
of medicine, everything was favorable for Salerno ; its salubrious 
climate, its healthy fertility, audits productiveness in medicinal plants, 
rendered it a most fortunate locality for the learned Benedictines, 
who found their wealth increase with their reputation. Pilgrims 
resorted there, from all parts of Europe, and they always left some 
token of their gratitude. 

t Heame Benedict. Abbas, praef. xlvii. 
X Jocelin of Brakelond, translated by Tomline's. 
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which induced the monk to adhere to the study of 
medicine^ and made him desirous to retain its practice ; 
he was ever anxious to win a soul to Christ, even at 
the eleventh hour; and being appealed to, in his medi- 
cal capacity, he took the opportunity of administering 
also to the spiritual wants of the dying. Many an 
erring soul, let us hope, was saved from eternal 
misery, by the timely warning of monkish doctors. 
But he who wore the cowl, was not always a Chris- 
tian ; and it is said that the monk sometimes abused 
these sacred privileges, and thought less of the salva- 
tion of a soul, than of the worldly aggrandizement 
of his order. But slander never lacks encourage- 
ment, and the outcry against the monkish doctors 
was so loud, that the Church interfered. 

Subsequently to the establishment of the schools^ 
the monks in their capacity of doctors, never received 
much encouragement from the Church ; it was thought 
perhaps too secular a study ; it was all very well for 
clerks and lay brothers, but it was not a consistent 
calling for the followers of holy and blessed Benedict. 
With perhaps too general a censure, the Church 
forbade the monks to practice medicine. By the 
council of Eheims, held in 1139, they were accused 
of having; in defiance of the holy rules of Saint 
Benedict and Saint Augustine ; made a profession of 
law, and medicine, for the sake of worldly interest, 
and abominable lucre, and by such detestable callings, 
feeding the flames of their avarice, and of neglecting 
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to heal the soul^ in their desire to administer health 
to the body.* And at the council held at Tours, in 
the year 1163, the monks were again prohibited from 
studying medicine, and were not allowed to leave 
their monasteries to attend lectures on physic.f But 
we must not always infer that because such decrees 
were made, that they were invariably followed ; the 
monks could not so easily relinquish their favourite 
study ; they still pored over the writings of ancient 
doctors, and continued practising the art of leechcraft; 
they were able to compete with secular students, and 
the physicians of royalty were still wearers of the 
tonsure. When King John laid sick, at Newark, 
William de Wodestoke, Abbot of Croxton, acted as 
physician ; J and we learn from the annals of Win- 
chester Church, that Richard Fitz Nigel, who died 
Bishop of London, in the year 1198, fulfilled the 
office of apothecary to Henry II. || The Bishop of 
Worcester was physician to Richard I.,§ and the 
chronicle of Battle makes honourable mention of 
" Ralph the physician. "If In France, the monks also 
practiced as doctors, and some of them became re- 
nowned throughout the country for their skill. Even 
the great Lateran council, held in 1215, under Pope 
Innocent III., an inveterate enemy to the medical 

* Labbe Collect. Concilia, torn. x. col. 984. canon vi. 

t Ibidy X. Col. 1421, canon viii. et. x. 

X Beyer Chron, apud. Heame, praef. xlix. 

II Wbartona Ang. Sac. i. 304. § Hist. Lit. de la France, ix. 193. 

% Palgrave'a English Commonwealth, pt. ii. 
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profession, was unable to stay the practice ; although 
they did, with a strange and equivocal mercy, decree, 
that as the soul was ever more precious than the body, 
the monks should be forbidden on pain of excommu- 
nication, to administer remedies for the healing of 
the body, lest they should peril the salvation of the 
soul.* Yet we find Pope Clement, IV., in the year 
1266, writing to a^ monk named Nicholas, to be 
careful in attending to the wants of the sick, and 
recommending a knowledge of medicine, as an im- 
portant acquisition.f We may imagine therefore that 
the decree embodying the tender mercies oftheLate- 
ran council, was not too strictly obeyed, and never 
generally observed. Monasteries still retained their 
infirmaries for the ailing ; the monks still soothed the 
bed of sickness, and were as active in times of pesti- 
lence, and were as eager to tend the wounded in 
the field of battle, as ever. Christian benevolence 
rose superior to every feeling, and defied even the 
monkish vow of obedience to the infallible decrees 

of Rome. 

Yet these discouraging measures, if they did not 

abolish the practice of medicine, among the monks, 
materially retarded the progress of medical science ; 
its study was carried on with greater secrecy ; Aris- 
totle, and their valued Galen, were opened by stealth, 

* Labbe, xi. col. 176. 
t Epist. cclxxvi. ap.ud Martine Thesaurus novus anecdotorum 
torn. i. col 318. 
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and we are not surprised that superstition increased^ 
rather than diminished, among its professors ; and 
that no case could be treated, or cure deemed effec- 
tual, without an appeal to occult science. John, Abbot 
of Saint Albans, who died in the year 1214, was very 
learned in physic, and combined with that know- 
ledge, the usual faith in magic and astrology. He 
often foretold the day on which the sick would die ; 
he prophesied his own death, by looking into a 
vessel of water. " He was an excellent physician," 
says Matthew Paris, *' and an incomparable judge 
of water." Just before his death, his eyes being 
dimmed by the shadows of the coming darkness, he 
was unable to discern the usual tokens; he called 
''Brother William, the Physician," and requested 
him to describe what he saw. William did as he was 
commanded, and minutely explained the ominous 
aspect of the water, on which the abbot exclaimed, 
''Thanks be to God! God has still granted me 
three days to repent." His prophecy was fulfilled ; 
three days after, the soul of Abbot John, left the 
monastery of Saint Albans, on its way to eternal 

rest. 

Such superstitions crowd the history of medicine, 

in the dark ages, and were thought less of, and, 

therefore, less often recorded, because practiced by 

every professor of leechcraft; but they form the 

lighter evils of ignorance, and we excuse them, with 

greater readiness than we do those barbarities some- 
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times perpetrated, under the name of science, towards 
the insane and imbecile. Such were regarded by 
the monks, as beings possessed by the devil, and to 
cast out Satan was their pious aim. The work de- 
volved to the office of the monkish doctor, and the 
ceremony partook of an ecclesiastical, as well as of a 
scientific, process. The poor wretch was violently 
bled ; and, when totally subdued by weakness, the 
monks prayed fervently and long. They had their 
regular books of exorcisms, for casting out evil spi- 
rits, and if the recital of these proved insufficient, and 
it must be owned, that they were seldom effectual, 
the monks had recourse to violent means, to quell the 
angry spirit of the demon. Bede relates, how Saint 
Cuthbert cast out a devil from the wife of one Hilde- 
mar. "The poor woman was suddenly," says that 
venerable author, '* afflicted with an evil spirit ; she 
gnashed her teeth, uttered the most pitiable cries, 
and threw about her arms, to the terror of all spec- 
tators. The husband mounted his horse, to seek the 
aid of Saint Cuthbert, and to beg that he would send 
a priest, to administer the sacrament to his wife." 
Insanity seems to have been regarded as a crime, for 
*^ the husband," says Bede, '^ was ashamed to own that 
she was out of her mind." On hearing the account 
given by Hildemar, Saint Cuthbert resolved to go 
himself; " For," exclaimed he, " this is no ordinary 
disease, but a possession of the devil, sed dcemonis 
infestationeP Whilst on the way, Hildemar began 

M 2 
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to cry bitterly ; tears ran down his cheeks ; for he was 
afraid, that when Saint Cuthbert found her possessed 
with a devil, he would think her a false servant of 
the Lord. Saint Cuthbert, however, promised the 
anxious husband, that his wife should be healed. 
The promise of the saint was amply verified ; " For 
the devil," says our authority, " flew out of her as 
the holy man approached, and the poor woman rose 
up, as from a sleep."* During the whole of the dark 
ages, the monkish doctors seem thus to have regarded 
insanity, and to have dealt with those deprived of 
reason, as they would have done with the devil him- 
self. In the time of William, the twenty-second 
Abbot of Saint Albans, a monk, named Alexander de 
Langley, was sent, as prior, to the cell at Wyndham. 
Shortly after, his mind became so impaired, that he 
was incapable of fulfilling his monkish duties ; he 
was, accordingly, sent back to Saint Albans ; after a 
time he recovered his reason, and was made keeper 
of the abbey seal, a charge of some importance in the 
larger monasteries. He was a man of great learning ; 
very expert in writing, and rhetoric. We are not 
aware that any of those letters are in existence, which, 
Matthew Paris says, he indited with such elegance ; 
he wrote one to the Pope, which was regarded by the 
monks, as quite a model in its way. Insanity has often 
cast a shadow over the path of the studious ; the 
learned vigils of Alexander soon disordered a mind 

* Vita Cuthbert, i. cap. xv. 
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prone to disease. The monkish historian tells us, with- 
out any manifestation of pity, that " Alexander de 
Langley, growing quite frantic, was ordered back to the 
cloister, and well lowered with bleeding ; the operation 
produced no cure, but the patient, assuming the airs 
of a great man, and, " in his extreme pride deriding 
the abbot," he was ordered to undergo a very severe 
flogging, and to be afterwards sent, in irons, to the cell 
at Binham ; where he was kept, during his miserable 
life, in solitude, and in fetters ; after his death, his 
corpse was treated with the utmost indignity, and 
buried, loaded with chains. 

It must be owned that the science of medicine 
throve better in the hands of seculars than ecclesi- 
astics ; and the time had arrived, when a separation 
of religion from physic, was both just and necessary. 
The study of medicine was tedious, and expensive, 
and could only be practiced with dignity, by a licence 
from the universities ; to obtain which, in the thir- 
teenth century, the student was to spend three years 
in the study of philosophy, five in the study of 
physic, and, if he was desirous of practising as a sur- 
geon, another year was to be spent in acquiring a 
knowledge of anatomy; he had then to undergo a 
close examination before two doctors of physic, and, 
unless they deemed him duly qualified, the licence 
was refased. A course of study so expensive, and 
an ordeal so severe, deserved its due reward; the 
monkish doctors required no such licence, and still 
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found ample scope for the exercise of their art;"* 
the competition was manifestly unfair, and a bitter 
spirit of rivalry was, for a length of time, carried on 
between them. This feeling may have had its influ- 
ence upon an author, who describes, with much 
humor and satire, the state of t^he medical science in 
the twelfth century; as the passage illustrates the 
rise, and shows the prevalence of diflFerent classes 
and degrees in the profession, we cannot omit the 
extract. *^ The professors of the theory of medicine," 
says John of Salisbury, *^ are very communicative ; 
they will tell you all they know, and, perhaps, out 
of kindness, a little more. From them you may 
learn the nature of all things ; the causes of sickness 
and of health, how to banish the one and to preserve 
the other ; for they can do both at pleasure. They 
will describe to you minutely, the origin, the pro- 
gress, and the cure of all diseases. In a word, when 
I hear them harangue, I am charmed ; I think them 
not inferior to Mercury, and Esculapius, and almost 
persuade myself they can raise the dead. There 
is only one thing that makes me hesitate ; their 
theories are directly opposite to one another, as light 
and darkness. When I reflect on this, I am a little 
staggered; two contradictory prepositions cannot 
both be true. But what shall I say of the practical 
physicians ? I must say nothing amiss of them. It 
pleaseth God, for the punishment of my sins, to 

* Annal Dunstabl. p. 467. 
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suffer me to fall too frequently into their hands; 
they must be soothed^ and not exasperated^ that I 
may not be treated roughly in my next illness; I 
dare hardly allow myself to think in secret what 
others speak aloud."* 

The Council of Tours, in 1163, had proclaimed 
the practice of surgery as repulsive to the Christian 
character. Ecclesia dbharret d sanguine^ was the 
excuse alleged by the monks for declining this branch 
of leechcraft. The universities felt such an aversion 
fco surgical operations, that they relinquished its prac- 
dce. It was looked upon as a degradation. The 
Romans left these matters to their slaves, and the 
medical professors of the middle ages left them to 
the barbers. An old poet of the twelfth century 
alludes to the physicians and surgeons as distinct 
classes of professors ; f the separation was probably 
established in this age. A canon of the cathedral of 
Auxerre, a doctor of some reputation, mentions in 
his will, bearing date 1191, his books on medicine; 
his vases and pots of drugs ; his pestle and mortar, 
and all general things used in pharmacy ; from which 
we may conclude that the doctor joined both practice 
and theory, and made up his own medicines. J Peter 

♦ PoHcrat. lib. ii, cap. xxix. p. 147. We use the passage as translated 
by Dr. Henry. 

t Pasquier recherches, 1. ix. c. 31, p. 867, edit. 1643. The poet 
alluded to is Guillaume de Breton, who wrote the life of Philip 
Augustus, King of France. 

X Hist. Litt. de la France, iz. 195. 
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of Blois tells U8^ in one of his letters^ that the king's 
court was always attended by barbers.* They 
probably acted in a surgical capacity; ignorant of 
science^ they were also deficient in skill. Robert of 
Gloucester says, that the ^^ Duke of Austrich " fell 
from his horse, and bruised his foot ; ^^ his leches 
sede" that if it was not immediately amputated he 
would die. Some have attributed the death of Richard 
the First to the unskilfulness of the barber surgeons, 
and not to the arrow being poisoned, as others have 
affirmed.t These barbers carried on a lucrative 
trade. An entry occurs in the household roU of the 
Countess Eleanora, wife of Simon de Montfort, for 
sending a messenger to Reading to bring over a 
barber to bleed the Lady Eleanora; two shillings 
and eight pence was paid for his services. Master 
Roger, Prince Edward's barber, received his bill, 
amounting to thirteen shillings and four pence, the 
same day.j: 

We may imagine, that during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, the medical profession was very 
profitable. Brother Walter, who was physician to 
the monastery of St. Edmondsbxiry, in the twelfth 
century, was enabled to contribute largely towards 
the erection of some buildings, with a part of the 
profits gained by the practice of physic ; || and Thomas 

♦ Epifit. xiv. p. 24. In France a company of barbers was formed 
in 1096. t Strutf s Horda, Vol. i. p. 26. 

X Additional MS. in Brit. Mus. No. 8877. 
Jocelin of BraKeland, p. 28. 
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of Shaftesbury, physician to the convent of St. S within, 
at Winchester, in 1319, paid fifty marks for his ap- 
pointment to that office ; he was honorably entertained, 
and had an apartment in the monastery set aside for his 
use, during the whole term of his life ; he was to be 
supplied every day with two dishes from the prior's 
kitchen, besides his bread, drink, and robes.* Eleanor, 
the queen of Edward the First, was attended during 
her last illness by her household physician, Leopardi, 
who was probably an Italian ; she bequeathed to him 
the sum of twenty marks. The physician of the 
King of Arragon also attended her, and to him she 
left a cup worth twelve marks and a half, f In the 
household roll of Edward the Third we find the 
physicians in the yearly receipt of a salary of eight 
marks, and the surgeons of forty-eight shillings and 
eight pence, in addition to the comforts of good living. 
In times of war the salary of the surgeon was in- 
creased to twelve pence a day. The apothecary 
received the same. $ Henry of Montpelier filled that 
office in the reign of Edward the First; in the wardrobe 
book of the eighteenth year of that king's reign we find 
a payment of one mark made to him for syrup, and 
other medicines, purchased at Lincoln, for the king's 
use. [| Peter of Montpelier was apothecary to Edward 

* Regist. Priorat, St. Swithin, quoted by "Warton, i. 442. 
t Maimers and Household Expenses, p. 102, printed by the Rox- 
burgh Club. 

+ MS. Haxl. 782. § Wardrobe, Book 18, Ed. 1, fo. 13. 
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the Third.* In a curious poetical piece, printed by 
M. Jubinal, the " gentlemen apothecaries " are keenly 
satirized ; they are accused of being careless of the 
effect of their medicines, and plasters, so long as they 
obtained their fee, " which they demanded whether 
ihey killed or cured." f 

It was the duty of the "doctoure of physyque" of 
Edward the Fourth to stand *' muche in the kinge's 
presence at his meles, councellyng his grace whiche 
dyet is best ;" he was also to direct the steward and 
head cook what dishes to provide. His position in 
the court was one of honor ; he was allowed a yeoman 
to attend upon him, and a daily supply of five loaves, 
one pitcher of wine, and three gallons of ale ; in the 
winter, he was also allowed candles, wax-light, a torch 
and rushes, and litter for his bed. He was expected 
to be vigilant in detecting disease in the courtiers, 
and to give the king timely warning if he knew that 
any of them were laboring under an infectious dis- 
ease4 The honor of sitting at the king's table was 
allowed to the physician at a much earlier period ; 
Robert of Gloucester speaks of the physician of 



* Edward the Third, in the year 1346, granted a pension of six- 
pence a [day to Coursus de Grangeland, an apothecary of London. 
Eymer Fcedera, torn. v. p. 486. 

t Nouveau Rccueil de Contes, &c., p. 191. 

X Liber Niger Domus Regis Ang. Ed. IV., printed by the Society 
of Antiquaries, 4to. 1790, pp. 42, 43, 44. 
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Henry the First directing the king in his choice of 
food: 

.... He wylled of a lampreye to ete, 
But hys leches hym forbade, for yt was a feble mete. 

The surgeon had not such easy access to the royal 
presence ; he had no seat at the king's table ; a loaf, 
a quart of wine, and a gallon of ale were daily granted 
for his use, and forty shillings were paid to him 
annually to provide medicine for the royal household. 
The king's apothecary sat in the hall among the 
yeoman ; he was only allowed half a bed. 

John Gaddesden, court physician to Edward the 
First, and author of the "Rosa Medica," speaks 
pompously of his gains and presents. His work is 
full of medical " secrets," which he entreats his 
readers not to divulge! He speaks exultingly of 
his own adroitness in disposing of a worthless receipt 
to the barber surgeons, towards whom he entertained 
a true professional contempt. He enjoyed a lucrative 
practice at the court. He was a perfect courtier; 
and when a scrofulous complaint did not heal under 
his treatment, he recommended the patient to apply 
to the king, that by the touch of royalty, he might be 
effectually cured. He united the practice of surgery, 
with that of physic ; and speaks so egotistically of 
his skill in bone setting, that one is reminded of the 
fact, that quackery and puffing tarnished the profes- 
sion in those days, as well as now. But with all his 
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anxiety to impress his readers with his learning, he 
is grossly superstitious, and his treatment of court 
patients was absurd in the extreme ; to cure the 
small pox, he caused the whole body of the suflFerer 
to be wrapt in red cloth ; this he calls an excellent 
cure, and affirms, that it was in this manner that he 
treated the son of the noble king of England, when 
he had the small pox ; and " I cured him," he adds, 
*^ without leaving any marks." * Guido de Cauliaco, 
who wrote in the year 1363, describes the state of 
the profession of that time, from which it would 
appear, that the people frequently had recourse to 
the monks for the cure of their diseases. The monks, 
indeed, although restricted in their study of medi- 
cine, still adhered to its practice. John Arundel, 
afterwards Bishop of Chichester, was chaplain and 
physician to Henry the Sixth, in the year 1458,t 
and John Argentine was physician to Prince Arthur, 
the son of Henry the Seventh ; he was also dean of 
his chapel, and was afterwards made Bishop of Ely .J 
We thus perceive, that during the middle ages the 
medical profession was principally monopolized by 
the religious orders. The secular doctors never 
seem to have been in much repute, and when they are 
mentioned it is generally with some expressions of 

* Rosa Ang. p. 51, Freind's Hist, of Physic. 

t Wharton's Ang. Sac. i. 777. 

t Additional MSS. 5814, fol. 66. 
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contempt.* Piers Plowman, on recommending a 
course of plain living as conducive to health, says. 

And if thou diete thee, thus 

I dare lay mine ears 

That physik, shall his furred hodes 

For hys food seU, 

And learn to labor with hands, 

For life lode is sweet 

For murderers, are many leches ; 

Lord them amende, 

They do men die through their drinks. 



CHAPTER IX. 



MARRIAGE CEREMONIES. 



The ladies have little to regret, that the laws of the 
Anglo Saxons, were so unlike the laws of the Medes, 
and Persians ; for however suitable they might have 
been to the rude state of society, in the days of 
jEthelbirht, the Saxon ; they would be deemed de- 
grading indeed, when compared to the position which 
the female sex have so justly assumed, in the laws 
and customs of modern Europe. Yet, be it known, 
that there has been a time when women were seldom 
agents of their own free will; when men bought 

* Mrs. Paston, in one of her letters, guards her husband against 
taking any medicines firom the London physicians, See Fenn's Paston 
Letters, Vol. iv. p. 181. 
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their wives, and the lover was regarded as a 
criminal in the eyes of the law, who took a wife 
without having first paid a suitable sum, to her parent 
or guardian. 

By the Anglo Saxon laws, every woman was 
under the care of some man; who was termed her 
Mundbora, or guardian ; and no one could marry her 
without having first paid a sum of money, as a compen- 
sation to her, mundbora. The fsither of course was 
the guardian of his unmarried daughters ; the brother 
if the father died; and next to him, the nearest 
male relative ; if however the female was friendless 
and alone, she found in the king her legal guardian. 
There were no runaway matches, no clandestine and 
romantic nuptials, among the Saxon people, they did 
everything, even to their very love affairs, in a plain 
matter of fact way ; they estimated the value of the 
maid according to her rank in life, and the law fixed 
the sum which should be regarded as a legal tender 
to satisfy the avarice of her guardians. The first 
step in courtship therefore, was to buy the consent 
of the mundbora ; the lover was then admitted into 
the society of his mistress, and allowed to claim her in 
due course as his wife ; if however her personal 
charms, or her disposition, proved on better acquain- 
tance unsatisfactory to her suitor, and he failed to 
complete the bargain^ (we are using fair readers the 
terms employed by the Saxon witan,) he became im- 
mediately amenable to the law. For this breach of a 
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promise of marriage^ he had to pay, not only the usual 
mund, or consideration fee to her guardian, but an 
additional compensation, besides a sum of money to 
those who had become sureties for the fulfilment of 
the agreement, on his part.* If a man ventured to 
marry without first having bought and paid for his 
wife, he was guilty of the crime of mund-breach ; 
the consequences of which were both disastrous 
and vexatious. The husband in such a case pos- 
sessed no legal authority over his spouse ; he was 
a husband in fact, without a wife ; he had no 
right to her property ; he could recover no compen- 
sation for any insult which another man should dare 
to oflFer her ; she had not been paid for, the guardian 
had received no consideration ; and all damages, or 
fines inflicted for such an insult, were payable to the 
woman's mundbora. If a man wished to take his wife 
into a foreign part, or into another thane's land, he 
had to enter into a compact with her guardian, that 
no wrong should be done to her, but that she should 
receive every mark of attention and kindness.f If 
a man bought a maid and paid for her, no other could 
negociate for her purchase; but if any firaud had 
been committed on her part, or on the part of her 
friends, she was returned home, and the man de- 
manded back his money.$ By the Saxon law a 

♦ Ancient Laws of England, p. 53. 
t Laws of Edmund, in Ancient Laws of England, p. 108. 

J Law of JSthelbriht. 
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maiden, and a widow,* were of separate value ; the 
latter could be purchased for one half the sum which 
the guardian of a maid was entitled to demand ; the 
man therefore who could not afford to purchase a 
maid, might perhaps be able to purchase a widow. 
The laws relating to the marriage of widows, are 
curious, and seem to discountenance second nup- 
tials. The widow was compelled by a law of Canute's, 
to continue husbandless for twelve months, at least; 
if she married within that time, she forfeited all her 
marriage gifts ; and all the property which she ac- 
quired by her first marriage, was claimed by her 
nearest kinsman; Henry the First confirmed this 
decorous law. 

So fully was the idea of purchasing a wife carried 
out, and so little were the affections regarded in the 
matter ; that if a freeman seduced the wife of a free- 
man, he was to pay his full weregeld; to buy another 
wife for the injured husband, and to bring her to his 
home."t Nor was it till the reign of Canute, that 
the marriage laws received any modification; that 
king decreed that no guardian should compel a 
maiden to marry one whom she disliked, and that 
the money paid for her should be a voluntary gift, 
and not a compulsory payment.} 

♦ The miind of a widow was fixed according to her degree, the 
widow of the first class was estimated at fifty shillings ; of the second 
twenty shillings ; of the third, twelve shillings ; of the fourth six 
shillings. Ancient Laws, p. 8. 

t Ancient Laws, p. 4. J Ibid, p. 78. 
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The consent of the guardian having been obtained, 
the lover entered into a solemn compact ; he had to 
find one willing to become surety to the woman's 
guardian, that he should act kindly towards her, and 
maintain her in a suitable manner. He also fixed 
the amount with which he meant to endow his bride, 
and entered into many other regidations respecting 
her married rights, and privileges. These prelimi- 
nary matters having been finally settled, the happy 
day was fixed, and all the relations, of both the bride 
and the bridegroom, within the third degree, were 
invited to partake in the festivities of the wedding. 
The more numerous the assembly, the more auspi- 
cious the event ; for each guest, by an established 
custom, was expected to make some suitable present 
to the happy pair ; the parents drove cattle into the 
cowsteads of the new establishment, or brought arms, 
furniture or money; this present was termed the 
faderfium, or father-gift, and was the fortune which 
the husband received with his wife. The mundbora 
gave the bride away; taking her by the hand, he 
presented her to the expectant bridegroom, and 
said, *^ I give thee my daughter, to be thy honor, 
and thy wife ; to keep thy keys, and to share with 
thee thy bed and goods. In the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost."* After which a mass priest 
consecrated, with the blessing of God, their union 
to all prosperity."t 

♦ Henry's Hist. Eng. b. ii. c. 3. f Ancient Laws, p. 108. 

N 
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Ou the morning after their marriage^ it was the 
custom for the husband to make his spouse a valuable 
present, before he arose from the bed; this, in the 
Saxon law, is termed morgsen-gife, or morning gift, 
and formed the separate property of the wife, over 
which the husband had no control. Lands and 
estates were conferred upon the bride, by the enrap- 
tured husband, who, in testifying to his love, some- 
times outstept the bounds of prudence, and gave 
more than at another time he would have thought 
necessary or consistent. So unfairly did the bride 
use her influence, at the dawning of the first wedded 
day, that the law found it necessary to interfere, and 
to oflFer that protection to the husband, which it was 
found by experience, he so much needed; and, in 
almost every country in Europe, the sum, which the 
husband was justified in giving, was fixed by law, 
according to his rank or estate. 

Such were the marriage forms and ceremonies, in 
use among the Anglo-Saxon people. If the ladies 
were degraded by the open and unblushing manner 
in which they were bought, they at least received 
some compensation for this indignity, in the liberal 
endowment, and gallant attention, which the Saxons 
are said to have lavished upon their wives. It would 
be no difficult task to shew the influence of woman, 
in those rude ages, or to prove how much respect 
and attention they received, in the age of chivalry ; 
but it would also be an equally easy task to show. 
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that her position in society, has advanced ; and that 
her sacred mission has been more liberally recog- 
nised, since both the darkness and the chivalry of 
other ages have passed away ; and that woman, has 
never enjoyed so many privileges, or approached so 
nearly to an equality with man, both in a political, 
and social state, as she has in the present age. 



CHAPTER X. 



SLAVERY IN ENGLAND. 



The darkest stain in the policy of the Anglo-Saxon 
government, was the retention of slavery, in a form the 
most abject and degrading. The generous humanity 
of the English spirit, revolts against the toleration of 
this iniquity, in the governments of modern nations ; 
and it is somewhat humiliating to discover, that all 
the horrors of Indian and American slavery, were 
once enacted in our own country. 

A profound and learned writer,* finds, in its origin, 
some palliation for this national stain; for he assumes 
that all this vast body of slaves were convicts, who 

* Palgrave's Anglo-Saxon Common-wealth, vol, i. p. 29. It would 
appear, that, in times of famine, l^e peasantry were sometimes com- 
pelled to sell themselves into slavery, in order to avert the horrors 
of starvation. — See Gregory of Towsj lib. vii. c. 45. 

N 2 
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had either been reduced to slavery, for some capital 
offence, or who had been unable to pay the " wite," 
or redemption fee, and who, therefore, by an Anglo- 
Saxon law, were condemned to slavery, the bonds 
of which were transmitted from generation to gene- 
ration. But slavery had been upheld from the first 
introduction of the Saxon race ; the extirpating war- 
fere, by which they obtained their victory, ended in 
the complete subjugation of the ancient Britons. The 
few who escaped the sword, fled into the mountains, 
or hid themselves in the hollows of the earth ; many 
were unsuccessful in their flight, or were drawn from 
their haunts by the pressing calls of hunger. The 
proud spirit of the Britons, quailed before the agoiiies 
of a lingering death, and they supplicated for life. 
Their boon was granted, on the abject condition of 
perpetual slavery.* 

There were several degrees, or ranks, in the great 
body of the Saxon slaves ; some enjoyed a few privi- 
leges, and the ceaseless toil which fell to the general 
lot, was, in their cases, partially relieved, but, save 
as a mere nominal distinction ; their social condition 
differed little from the common slave ; even they 
who were fortunate enough to obtain a manumission, 
were but little regarded ; the same unchristian pre- 
judice, that a fastidious American will sometimes 
manifest towards a man of color, was exhibited 
towards the freed-man by the Anglo-Saxons. They 

* Gildas, Epifit. xxiv. et. xxv. 
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could obtain no rank in society, and were scarcely 
distinguished from their brethren in captivity. 

The common servi, as we find them called in 
Domesday, were very numerous ; they constituted, 
in fact, the whole body of the English peasantry ; the 
bondage of the Israelites was not more severe than 
the thraldom of the Saxon slaves ; the taskmasters of 
Egypt were not more exacting, than the feudal 
barons. They were degraded to the lowest depths 
of human misery ; they were estimated as a part of 
the live stock of a baronial territory,* and were not 
reckoned among the numbers of the people They 
could never be invested with civil honors, or partici- 
pate in political privileges ; they were not allowed to 
carry arms, or even to defend themselves against a free- 
man. If, in an hour of shame, the slave dared to hide 
his degradation, and assume the name of free-man^ 
he became amenable to the laws.f He was entered 
and valued as a beast of burden ; bought, sold, and 
bartered, as it suited the caprice, or avarice, of his 
master. Physical strength was the test of value in a 
male, and fertility in the female ; chastity was a vir- 

* A slave was probably estimated at four times the value of an ox. 
The toll, in the Market of Lewes, was one penny for the sale of an 
ox, four pence for that of a slave. — Domesday, and Lingard's Hist. 
Eng. i. 375. 

t In the time of Henry the Second, Herbert, the Smith, was 
amerced, in the sum of one mark, for falsely claiming to be a free- 
man, whereas he was a slave. — Madox's History of the Exchequer, 
vol. i. p. 545. 
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tue that could not be retained by the latter, especially 
if her looks were sufficiently handsome, to attract the 
lascivious lust of her Christian slaveholder.* She 
was bought with a large sum ; and when satiety ren- 
dered her master no longer susceptible to her charms, 
she was sent into the market, and sold at a profit ; 
for, if her beauty might be on the wane, she was, 
perhaps, the imfortunate mother of an unborn off- 
spring; her pregnancy enhanced her value in the 
eyes of the Saxon traders in humanity ; and, having 
pampered to the lust, she now gratified the avarice, 
of her master.f 

This revolting trade flourished fearfully in England ; 
slaveholders became immensely rich, bought lands> 
and were sometimes exalted into the ranks of the 
nobiKty ; so aUuring was this lucrative commerce, 
that even the Saxon nobles soiled their escutcheons 
with dabbling in such speculations. They engaged 
agents, manned and fitted out vessels, and imported 
and exported humanity by wholesale. The ladies 
even joined in this iniquity. Githa, the sister of 
Canute, purchased companies of slaves in England* 
She sought especially for girls, whose youth and 
beauty rendered them valuable, and sent them 

♦ See the Penitential Canons of Theodore, 670, xix. 7, 8. 

t There was a custom, repugnant to nature, adopted by the 
English, namely, to sell their female slaves, when pregnant by them, 
and after they had satisfied their lust, either to public prostitution 
or foreign slavery. — Malms. Hist, translated by Sharpe, b. iii. 
p. 320. 
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into Denmark^ that she might accumulate money 
by this horrible traffic* The Jews, whom the 
Saxons hated as the revilers of Jesus, were ac- 
tively engaged in this commerce. For ages the 
Hebrew unbelievers were the largest, and wealthiest 
holders of Christian slaves. Multitudes whom the 
Church had baptized with motherly solicitude, 
were driven by a Jewish lash into foreign climes. 
In all the markets of Europe, Saxon slaves might 
have been seen, exposed for sale like cattle. Tra- 
dition says, that attracted by the appearance of 
some of these young slaves in the market-place at 
Rome, Gregory was first led to meditate the conver- 
sion of the Saxon people. This proves that slavery 
was tolerated as early as the sixth century, and that 
Saxons as well as the subjugated Britons were led 
thus into bondage, and made the staple of an unholy 
but lucrative traffic. Saxons sold their own brethren 
to foreign despots ; and with hearts from which avarice 
had banished all parental love, even consigned their 
offspring to slavery. Infants found no protection 
under the law, until they had passed their seventh 
year.f We have the testimony of Giraldus, that 
this unnatural traffic was a common vice among the 
English ; J probably it was not even confined to the 

* Malms, b. ii. chap. xiii. 
t Penitent. Theodori. xix. 28, p. 286, Ancient Laws of England. 
See also the Confessionale of Egbert, 27, p. 354. 

J Girald Gambr. L i. cap. 18, p. 770. 
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poor, but was sometimes practised by those who could 
not advance the plea of poverty in extenuation of 
this enormity.* In William of Malmsbury we have 
a harrowing picture of the slave trade, as carried on 
among our ancestors. ^' Directly opposite the Irish 
coast, from a place called Bristol, frequent excursions 
are made by the English into Ireland, carrying with 
them whole cargoes of slaves, which they had bought 
up in England ; these they expose for sale. You may 
behold young women in a state of pregnancy, and 
whole rows of wretched beings, of both sexes, fastened 
together with ropes, like cattle ; many adorned with 
beauty, and in the bloom of youth', are daily oflFered 
to any who choose to buy. O accursed trade ! O 
infamous disgrace ! that men, acting in a manner 
against which, even brute instinct will rebel, should 
sell into slavery their nearest relatives, nay, even the 
very offspring of their own body ! " Such were the 
accumulated miseries that characterized the slave- 
trade among the Anglo Saxons ; such the tribulations 
of the slave ; his whole life was one series of trials 
and degradations ; there were but few comforts that 
he could enjoy in life ; and there were none to cheer 
him as he passed through the shadow of death. The 
voice of wailing was seldom heard ; affection seldom 
paid the tribute of a tear ; the vigils of the monks 
were seldom kept over the corpse of the slave. His 
master might regret his loss, in a pecimiary point of 

* Guthram, the son of Hardicanute, was sold into slavery. 
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view; but relatives had long been torn from him 
by the inexorable course of trade, or their feelings 
blunted by long abasement ; the ocean separated the 
parent from his children, and their filial love seldom 
soothed his pillow in the hour of death. If the poor 
slave expired beneath the lash, no mulct or compen- 
sation fee was imposed upon his cruel master ; his 
Kfe was estimated only by its pecuniary value, and 
the owner was deemed the sole loser by his death. 
A freeman might do as he pleased with his own 
cattle, and the law of the age asserted the same right 
for the master over his slave.* 

From the introduction of Christianity the condition 
of the slaves slowly, but gradually improved ; efforts 
were made for their amelioration, and the rights of 
humanity were sometimes asserted, in relation to this 
unfortunate class ; they found, now and then, warm 
defenders, and sometimes their manumission was 
achieved by the oblations of the faithful. Soon after 
the introduction of the Gospel by St. Augustine, the 
voice of compassion was heard from the bowels of 
the Church. Aidan, a bishop of Lindesfarne, ex- 
horted the Northumbrians to act leniently towards 
the poor slaves, and he set a noble example by 
redeeming, at his own cost, many from captivity. 
Winifred received from his protector, ^dilwalch. 
King of Sussex, the Isle of Selsey, with the sole 

♦ Leges. Wilkins, p. 206. 
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property of two hundred and fifty slaves ; he suc- 
ceeded in converting numbers to the Christian faith^ 
and having baptized them, he benevolently restored 
them to Uberty.* Alfred the Great also set a 
worthy example ; he purchased a number of Gallic 
slaves, whose children he educated in his favorite 
monastery of Athelney, in order that they might ac- 
quire sufficient knowledge to enable them to follow 
the monastic life with honor and piety ; as no slave 
could be a monk, we must conclude that Alfred made 
them freemen, before he trained them as noviciates 
for the cowl. 

As early as the old days of King Ina, the Saxon, 
the law attempted to ease the burden of servitude. 
The sabbath of the Lord had hitherto been unobserved 
by the human cattle of the field ; their lordly owners 
had not appointed any intermission to their labor ; 
the whole year was one constant course of toil and 
bondage. It was in the year 688, that this boon was 
first bestowed upon the English peasantry. This 
act of noble generosity on the part of Ina, the Saxon ; 
was a bud of promise from a heathen mind just 
christianized ; it shed a ray of comfort now and then, 
over the hardships of servitude, and was an emanci- 
pation from slavery, for at least one day out of the 
dreary week. If the master ventured to violate this 
privilege, and compelled his slave to work on the 

* Bede's Eccl. Hist. b. iv. 
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Sunday, the law conferred freedom upon the slave, 
and the master lost all power over him; a clause 
which insured the strict observance of this pious in- 
junction.* The Church was anxious to baptize and 
make these slaves, children of her body : multitudes 
were the bondsmen, who rejoiced in the name of 
Christ, and who found some consolation whilst endur- 
ing degradation on earth, to think of the peace and 
glory that awaited them by and bye. It was hard 
for the Church to part with her adopted, and she 
beheld with grief, her children sold into the hands 
of Pagans and Jews, to be bartered for in foreign 
climes, and become bondsmen in heathen lands. 
Ina decreed that if the slave had embraced the 
Christian faith, he was not to be sold to Jew or 
Pagan, and if he belonged to the same nation as his 
master, he was not to be exported into foreign parts.f 
It is infamy, says Archbishop Egbert, that they 
should be made bondsmen to Jews and Gentiles, 
whom Christ has redeemed with his blood. J If any 
Christian, sell a Christian slave into their hands, let 
him be Anathema !|| 

The reader will, perhaps, be prone to question the 
sincerity of these eflrorts,when he learns that the Church 
obtained riches by slavery ; and that the ecclesiastics 
were large and wealthy slaveholders, sometimes buy- 

* Spelman's Concilia, torn. i. p. 183. 
t Leges InsB, c. 7. % Johnson, Eccl. Laws i. 740, c. 160. || Ihid, 149. 
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ing and selling them, like the seculars.^* But we 
must remember in extenuation, that nearly the whole 
body of Saxon peasantry were slaves ; and that 
custom regarded them as a necessary part of the 
estate, upon which they were bom ; that when a 
manor was bequeathed, it included the dependents, 
and serfs, as much as it did the trees that adorned it : 
many charters and documents are now extant, which 
prove this beyond a doubt. Besides becoming pos- 
sessed of them in this way, the bishops obtained 
them sometimes through the misconduct of the clergy; 
if a priest was found harbouring an adulterous con- 
cubine, the woman became forfeited as a slave to the 
bishop,t and she found time to discipline her virtue, 
and to repent her frailty, in the midst of penance and 
fasting. This slavery among Churchmen, was an early 
institution ; Archbishop Egbert, told the Saxons, that 
an abbot or monk, could not bestow freedom upon a 
slave of the monastery ; for it is impious, he exclaims, 
that he should damage the Church.J But Egbert 
only echoed here, the sentiment of Isidore, and the 
injunctions of the council of Toledo. || 

The Church declared to the Saxon people, that the 

* In the middle of the 13th century, the Abbot of Bueme, sold 
Hugh the Shepherd for 4s., and about the same time the abbot bought 
of Matilda, the widow of John the physician, a slave for 208. Sm 
Madoafa Formulare AngU^ p. 418. Domesday Book^ mentions slayes 
among the possessions of the abbeys torn. i. p. 239. 

t Johnson's Eccles. Laws, ii. Anselms Canons 1108, c. 10. 
X Johnson i 740. || 17 et 70 Canons of the Council, of Toledo, a.d. 633. 
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slave and the freeman, were equally dear in the 
sight of God, and they preached what a good, and 
acceptable thing it would be, if the rich were to effect 
the manumission of poor slaves. It was declared a 
" good work," by the Saxon Churchmen, and many 
whose sins had been great, sought to avert the wrath 
of God, by restoring freedom to the slave. The 
Churchmen were willing to practice what they 
preached, and it was decreed that when a bishop 
died, all his slaves should be made free, and every 
abbot in his diocese was at the same time to set three 
slaves at liberty.* Although we may regret the tole- 
ration of slavery at all, we cannot but regard their 
bondage under the Church as a fortunate circum- 
stance, for that miserable class ; for we may reason- 
ably hope, that in the Christian churchmen they 
found kind and lenient masters. The Church more- 
over commanded all Christians to allow their slaves 
certain portions of time, in which they could work 
for their own benefit; and by degrees gather together a 
little wealth to obtain a few comforts ; or to purchase 
their own redemption. Their security in these 
humble gains was uncertain, and they had little re- 
dress if their store was sufficient to excite the cupidity 
of their masters; the Church however interceded 
with her voice, and exhorted all men to use their 
slaves with the kindness that became Christians,t 

♦ Wilfred's Canons, in Johnson's Eccle. Laws, i. 816, c. 10. 
t Spelman's Concilia, p. 445. 
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The Church even attempted the total abolition of 
the slave trade ; Saint Anselm decreed, that *' none 
should exercise that wicked trade, which has been 
hitherto practiced in England, of selling men like 
beasts."* This was six and thirty years after the 
Norman conquest. 

But slavery was too deeply rooted to be abolished 
by an ecclesiastical admonition. The Conqueror 
viewed the degradation of this large class of his 
new subjects unmoved ; he made some unimportant 
regulations ; placed some restrictions upon the traffic, 
but did not do much towards bettering their con- 
dition. Still things were progressing; the horrors 
which William of Malmsbury deplored whilst speak- 
ing of the slave traffic between Bristol and Ireland, 
were about to be brought to an end, and one of the 
most profitable markets for English slaves closed for 
ever. The Irish had met with many national cala- 
mities ; the Anglo Normans were invading their 
kingdom, and all the horrors that follow in the track 
of war, were causing desolation on every side. The 
Irish regarded these calamities as visitations of Divine 
wrath, and their awakened consciences pointed to 
the national sin of slavery as the iniquity which had 
excited the fiiry of heaven. A great Council was 
convoked at Armagh in the year 1171, at which the 
whole body of the Irish clergy were assembled. They 
deliberated long and carefully upon the cause of the 

* Johnson's Ecc. Laws, i. 1182, c. 27. 
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calamities with which they were visited. The 
resolution which embodied the decision of the great 
majority of this national synod was, that as in all 
probability, the divine displeasure had been excited 
against them for buying great numbers of English 
slaves of the merchants and pirates, it was necessary 
to appease the anger of God ; it was therefore decreed, 
that all the English slaves in the kingdom of Ireland 
should be immediately emancipated, and restored to 
unfettered freedom.* 

This noble resolution, which successfully checked 
the barbarous traffic which had been for ages car- 
ried on between the two kingdoms, does not seem, 
however, to have much benefited the condition of the 
slaves at home. The Normans treated their Saxon 
slaves with an inhumanity augmented by national 
prejudices, and the yoke of servitude was rendered, if 
possible, more degrading, when endured under the 
eye of a Norman master ; who, as an invader, even 
the heart of a Saxon slave, had learnt to hate. Servi- 
tude could not rob the blood of a Saxon of its native 
pride and courage, and when the yoke was heaviest, 
the spirit of the English peasantry was not completely 
subjugated. We have seen that this degraded class 
had gradually acquired some few privileges, they 
were unimportant in themselves, but the love of 
liberty will conquer many difficulties, and some more 

* Wilkin's Concilia, torn. i. p. 471, et Girald Gambr. Hibem, Expug. 
cap. xvii. 
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prudent than others, turned these things to their 
advantage, and by the patient labor of years of in- 
dustry and saving, ultimately obtained their own 
manumission ; and afterwards, one by one, of those 
who were dear to them by the ties of blood. This 
they were enabled to effect by the privilege which 
had been conferred upon them, of possessing property 
in their own right. We have many memoranda ex- 
tant, which tell of careful prudence of some of these 
poor serfs ; and which bring before our minds, touch- 
ing pictures of humble life, in the old days of the 
Saxons. These simple annals of the poor are barren 
of detail, for it was beneath the pen of the historian 
to record such matters; the glare of chivalry, and the 
pageants of state, were subjects which required all 
the parchment of the monkish chroniclers ; but who 
can read that one ^* Edric of Fordham, bought his 
daughter, of Alfsige, the abbot of Bath, and restored 
her and her offspring to everlasting freedom," without 
a touching scene in humble life rising up before his 
mind; for human nature and human sympathies, 
were the same then, as now, and the poor Saxon 
Edric, felt, no doubt, his heart yearn towards that 
daughter in captivity; and we may easily imagme, 
that toil was light, and his heart was glad, when he 
thought the time near that he could take her to his 
humble home, and clasping her in a parental embrace, 
exclaim, "My" daughter, with a knowledge, that no 
proud and haughty lord could dispute his title to 
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that endearing claim. These dry notes, obscured 
with monastic dust, are to be found on the covers 
of some old MSS., that have been preserved ; in 
themselves they are unattractive, and contain nothing 
but the bare fact and a date,"* but the imagination of 
the reader must be as drVt and as barren, as the 
covers of these old books J he can find nothing more 
in such simple annals : nothing, that will teach him to 
love and honor the peasant's son, who, by his labor, re- 
deemed his aged parent from the yoke of bondage ; or 
of a parent who saved his daughter from a degradation 
worse than slavery. Such instances of parental and 
filial love, wUl inspire a more sensitive mind with a 
respect for the poor peasantry of a former age, and 
he will feel, that with all the barbarity of untutored 
minds, their hearts were full of generous sympathy 
and love. By us, each line of those rude old Saxon 
words, each of those uncouth and Gothic looking 
letters, have been regarded as a treasure, which have 
amply rewarded us for much patient reading. They 
have proved full of pathos, of the most touching and 
endearing nature ; they have been lines of poetry, 
uniting us to other days, and, in imagination, carry- 
ing us to hearths that have long been desolate, and 
enabhng us to commingle with beings who have long 
slept in dust ; no poetry of measured rhyme, could 

* Many of them wiU be found in the celebrated Exeter Book , see 
the traoflcript in Brit. Mus. Additional MSS. No. 9067, see also the 
Bath Gospels, printed in Hickes. Dissert. Epist. p. 22. 

O 
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liave carried us into such affectdng scenes ; or coulc 
have brought the humble life of a remote age before 
UB^ 80 effectually^ as these few old Saxon notes have 
done. If we may read sermons in a stone^ surely we 
may leam something &om these small still whisper- 
ings of the past. 

Many were the poor serfi, who found the bonds of 
servitude loosened by the hand of charity ; good men 
declared them free at the altar ; dying men released 
them^ that their path to heaven might be rendered 
smooth; in &ct the dictates of conscience^ and the 
compunctions of fear^ as well as human charity^ en- 
tered into the motive that prompted the rich to pur- 
chase the freedom of the slave. As a title to his own 
freedom, the emancipated generally obtained some 
written deed containing the seal, and sign manual, of 
his former master ; or else he referred to the fly leaf 
of the Bible in the neighbouring church or convent, 
in which an appointed monk had recorded with scru- 
pulous care, the fact, that his manumission had been 
effected there, by the charity of the pious. Many 
forms and charters of manumission have been pre- 
served, and they generally terminate with the declara- 
tion, that these things had been done for the welfare 
of their souls.* 

Necessity, rather than generosity, effected the 
gradual abolition of slavery. The #Sfem, were not 
allowed by the ancient laws of England to carry 

* Madox's Formulare Anglicanum, p. 418. 
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arms ; it was only the noble and the free, who were 
privileged to engage in warfare. The former would 
have felt contaminated} and the latter would have 
felt indignant, to have been associated in any under- 
taking, in which the ^' base and low born" slave was 
allowed to participate in the glory. But during the 
wars of the Roses, when nobles fought against nobles, 
and rebelled agamst their king, anxiety for success 
prompted them to forget these prejudices ; and in- 
duced them, for the time, to concede to measures 
which the urgency of the occasion would only have 
tempted them to sanction. The rival barons, eager 
to augment their ranks, gathered together their serfs, 
and emancipated them from bondage, that they might 
become armed partizans in their cause. Thus, 
without any legislative enactment, the institution of 
villanage was wiped from the constitution of England. 

Slavery has never yet been legally abolished, and 
antiquaries have discovered instances of it in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and '* even as late as the days of 
Charles."* 



* See Macaulay's Hist Eng., vol. i. 22 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE BIBLE ; ITS DANGERS AND TRIUMPHS IN AN AGE 

OP GLOOM. 

It is encouraging to trace the hand of God in the 
conversion of nations; to mark^ how humble are the 
instruments which He sometimes condescends to 
employ, to work out the great objects of His will. 
From the time of the Apostles to the present day, 
has the true Church strove to gain converts to Christ; 
she has always esteemed it her highest duty, and 
her greatest privilege, to send forth from her bosom 
her dearest children, as missionaries into the regions 
of ignorance and barbarism. The fear of martyrdom 
presented no terrors to hearts truly devoted to the 
cause of Christ. When Augustine and his forty 
monks grew faint with fear, and the Apostle of 
England went trembling back into the presence of 
Gregory, and begged his holiness to recal them from 
so hazardous a mission ; a kind and gentle letter, soon 
fired their hearts with the warm desire, to carry the 
Gospel into the island of Britain, then a land of dark- 
ness and paganism. " It were better," said Gregory, 
"never to enter on a good work, than after it is 
began to go back." 
We all know .that success crowned the labors of 
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Augustine, and that the Bible obtained d. glorious 
triumph oyer idolatry and barbarism ; we aU know 
that the word of God, was received by nobles, and by 
kings, with adoration, and by the people with humble 
joy; we have read of monarchs renouncing their 
earthly thrones, casting aside their sceptre, and forsak- 
ing all worldly pomp and power, that they might re- 
tire into the solitude of a cloister, and read the Bible 
uninterrupted by secular cares. In fact, although sur- 
rounded by many vicissitudes and dangers, the 
triumphs of the Bible, in Saxon days, were both 
numerous and impressive. Even at those periods, 
when the truth was most obscured by the ignorance 
and licentiousness of the people, and the light of the 
gospel seemed about to be withdrawn from amongst 
them, we observe God inspiring the soul of some 
good man, to revive, by his efforts, the spirit of god- 
liness in the Church. When Oswold succeeded to 
the throne of Northumberland, he foimd himself a 
king over idolaters and pagans; the heart of the 
Christian monarch was saddened to behold the 
degradation of his people ; he felt the high respon- 
sibility of his charge, and esteemed it his duty to 
provide for their spiritual instruction. He sent to 
Scotland and invited over several monks, alike emi- 
nent for their piety and erudition. The first that 
came was of a disposition gloomy and morose ; one 
who looked upon the religion of Christ as a thing to 
oppress, rather than to gladden the hearts of sinners ; 
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he preached, but his words fell like seed upon stonj 
ground; the people heard, but believed not, and the 
monk returned to his northern convent more gloomy 
and morose than ever. But the rude Saxon king 
had faith in the workings of the spirit of God, and he 
sent again for a missionary to preach the Gospel to 
his people. The exhortations of Aidan were most 
successful; he was in manners eminently qualified 
for proselyting pagans; his admonitions were mild, 
his doctrines charitable ; he was modest, abstemious, 
and holy ; he won the hearts of the people, and 
fiUed them with gratitude, by his generous defence 
of the oppressed and enslaved; he bestowed alms 
abundantly upon the poor, and urged his royal 
patrons to acts of munificent charity ; he loved the 
Grospel for the Gospel's sake, and exhorted both 
laymen and clergy to read it continually, and to 
contemplate upon its contents. As Symeon of Dur- 
ham says, ^^ he was an example to all succeeding 
bishops." These visible signs of grace, proved, in 
conjunction with his preaching, efiectual to the sal- 
vation of many souls. History presents us with an 
interesting picture, connected with the early labors of 
Aidan, forming a scene both beautiful and dramatic. 
When the holy man commenced to preach the Gospel, 
he found himself so deficient in a knowledge of the 
vernacular tongue, as to need the assistance of an 
interpreter. There was none who understood the 
Scotch dialect so well as Oswald, the Christian King 
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of Northumberland ; and no sooner did this difficulty 
arise^ than he volunteered to officiate as interpreter. 
In that humble office does the Saxon king^ appear to 
us, in his most exalted character. In the most gloomy 
epoch of that dark age, in a part of Britain the most 
idolatrous, to behold the monarch of a ferocious and 
barbarous people, taking upon himself the humble 
office of interpreter for the sake of religion ; a rude 
pagan, just made a Christian, preaching the word of 
God, its lessons of love, and charity, and peace, to a 
people, whose unconverted souls thought of little 
else but of war and carnage ; catching the strange 
words, as they fell from the mouth of the priest, and 
again delivering their purport, and explaining their 
meaning, to a crowd of pagans, is a sweet picture to 
cheer the Christian student as he pores over ancient 
annals ; a picture, that would immortalize the canvas 
of an artist, and worthy the pencil of a Michael Angelo 
to portray. 

We must not suppose that laymen were totally 
destitute of the Bible in their own language ; from 
the days of Csedman the herdsman, to the death of 
Wickliffe, the rector of Lutterworth ; our forefathers 
possessed vernacular versions of some portions of the 
Holy Scriptures. Caedman, in the seventh century, 
wrote a poem on the principal events of the Old 
Testament in the Saxon tongue. Aldhelm, a great 
Bible reader, and Guthlac, the hermit, were both 
translators of the Psalms in the succeeding century ; 
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and Bede, gave to our Saxon forefathers a Tcmacalar 
version of the Gospels ; he was an earnest lover of 
the Scriptures^ and devoutly wished to make them 
accessible to the people. In a letter to Archbishop 
Egbert^ that venerable Saxon recommends the preach- 
ing of God's word in every village. During the 
interval between the death of Bede^ and the age of 
Alfred, many versions of the Scriptures were probably 
produced ; we have still extant the Durham Book, 
the Bushworth Gloss, and several other interesting 
relics of biblical literature. Alfred the Great trans- 
lated the Proverbs, and had nearly completed a 
version of the Psalms, when death called him from 
his labors. JEi&iCf the grammarian, translated a 
great portion of the Bible into the common language, 
as he himself tells us, ^'for the edification of the 
ignorant, who only understand this language. '»* 

These facts prove that the Bible existed in old 
Saxon days, in a language known to the people : we 
have no evidence to show whether these versions 
were multiplied by the scribes to any extent, or 
whether they found their way beyond the monastic 
libraries ; but we have reason to believe, that in the 
Saxon Church, the Gospel was read in the common 
language of the people,t and that even the mass itself 
was not read entirely in Latin, t During the Nor^ 

* Landsdowne MSS. Brit Mus. 373, yoL iy. 

t Lingard's Saxon Gliurch, i. 307. 

X Lappenbergf 8 Hist. Eng. i. 202 ; Hallam's Sup. Notes^ p« iOS^ 
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man era the pens of translators were not so prolific ; 
a few attempts were made to convey a knowledge of 
the Scriptures to the people, by verses, and poetical 
paraphrases. The celebrated Grosteste, Bishop of 
Lincoln, was a great friend to vernacular versions. 
^^ It is the will of God,'' said he, " that the Scriptures 
should be translated by many, so that what is obscure 
in the language of one, may appear manifest, in ano» 
ther.*'* The good Bishop wrote on the fall of man, 
and his restoration, in the Romance language, and 
afterwards read his work publicly to the people, that 
they might learn the fundamental truths of religion.t 
But in the later ages, the mediaeval Church seems 
to have entertained a distaste for the pronunciation of 
any language but the Latin. A few read Greek, but 
very few were able to appreciate its beauties ; they 
regarded the language of old Rome as if it had 
been the peculiar language of the Deity ; and the 
vulgar tongue as the only fit vehicle of the meanest 
species of knowledge. When we read of the stern 
prohibitions of vernacular Uterature, and the penal- 
ties and anathemas which were decreed against the 
luckless possessors of books in the vulgar tongue ; we 
are forcibly reminded of a certain Spanish doctor, who 
had a fancy, that Spanish, Italian, and French, were 
spoken in paradise ; but that the Almighty commanded 
only in Spanish; the Devil persuaded in Italian; and 
Adam begged pardon in French. The Church 

* Wharton Dogmat. c. ii. 416^ 417. f Archseologia, vol. ziii. 
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manifested as much love for the Latin^ as did this 
doctor for the Spanish language ; and they were so 
prejudiced against the dialects of the people, that 
they regarded them, as he did Italian, as the language 
of the Devil. 

Early in the 13th century, the first injunction was 
passed against the Bible ; the word of God, was taken 
from the laity by the Church. " We forbid," de- 
creed the council of Tholouse, held in 1228, '^ that 
laymen be permitted to read the books of the Old 
and New Testament, unless some one out of devotion 
desires to have the Psalter, or Breviary for divine 
offices, and the Hours of the blessed Virgin ; but 
even these they may not have, translated into the 
vulgar tongue." In the ages that succeeded, the 
word of God had not " free course ;" bigotry, and 
priestly craft, rose up barriers to the progress of the 
Gospel, it became a sealed book to the people ; the 
monks it is true esteemed it themselves ; many there 
were amongst them, who learnt its value, and experi- 
enced how precious were the promises it contained ; 
they hoarded it up in their convent libraries, but as 
they immured themselves, so they hid the Bible from 
the outward world. Sinners could not seek in its 
holy pages, the words of kind forgiveness ; the young 
could not open the sacred volume, to gather pre- 
cepts for their future life ; the aged could not draw 
from it, the knowledge of how a Christian ought to 
die ; no morning portion, inspired our forefathers 
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with hope and trust in God, through the busy day ; 
no evening lesson made them thankful for the bless- 
ings of the past, or taught them charity and forgive- 
ness towards their mortal foes. The Bible was not 
expounded by loving parents, to their youthful pro- 
geny ; and it was not read by children, to parents 
trembling on the brink of the other world. For 
generations after generations, the people knew not 
the Bible as their own, they might gain some 
knowledge of its blessings and its promises from 
the Church ; but the Church was no longer pure, 
and uncorrupt ; she hid the light under a bushel, so 
that the darkness might screen her own iniquity. 
But a triumph yet awaited the Bible in this age of 
gloom; in the fourteenth century there arose up 
some, who boldly asserted that the Bible was the 
property of the people, of which no earthly power 
had a right to deprive them. Bichard Bolle, a hermit 
of Hanipole, to use his own words, translated the 
Psalms, " into the lightest and commonest Ynglys." 
ITie translation of the Holy Scriptures, by Wickliffe, 
opened the eyes of the multitude, to the errors, and 
corruptions of the Papal Church, it is said to have 
been followed by that of Trevisa, in 1387, so that 
within five years, two versions of the Gospel ap- 
peared. The opening of these springs of eternal 
life, was hailed with rapture, by a people who had 
long thirsted in a desert. The children of Israel did 
not rejoice more, at seeing the crystal stream flow from 
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the rock, in Horeb ; than did the people at beholding 
that fountain of living water, opened to them by John 
of Wickliflfe. A jealous Church, however, looked 
gloomily on, and grew loud in her complaints and 
murmurs. The triumph of Wickliffe's translation 
was but transient. A parliament, assembled in the 
thirteenth year of Richard II., endeavoured to sup- 
press it ; to prohibit its circulation, and use among the 
people. John of Gaunt spoke out, and declared his 
determination to oppose all attempts to deprive the 
people of their vernacular Bible. The bill was de- 
feated, and for. the few brief years that succeeded, 
never had clerks so plyed their pens, never was 
parchment so eagerly sought for, and never before had 
the scriptures been so imiversally read. Henry 
Knyghton, a canon of Leicester, was indignant that 
" this John Wickliffe had translated out of Latin into 
English, the Gospel, which Christ had intrusted with 
the clergy and doctors of the Church, that they 
might minister it to the laity, according to the exi- 
gencies of the times ;" and regrets that ^' now the 
gospel was made vulgar, and laid more open to the 
laity, and even to women, than it had formerly been 
to the most learned of the clergy, and those of the 
best imderstandings. In this way the gospel pearl 
is cast abroad, and trodden under foot of swine ; and 
that which was before precious to the clergy and 
laity, is now rendered common to both.*" The fol- 

♦ De Eventibus, col. 2644. 
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lowers of Wickliffe rapidly increased^ and the same 
author affirms " that a man could not meet two people 
on the road, but one of them was a disciple of the 
reformer/' and another contemporary writer declares, 
that ^^ it was most impolitic to allow any one to read 
the Bible." These were signs of the coming storm, 
and terrible were the troubles and persecutions that 
followed. 

With the accession of the son of John of Gaunt, 
to the throne of England, commenced the burning and 
slaying of the heretics. The first convention held 
during the reign of Henry IV., forbade the posses- 
sion of heretical books ; all who possessed such, were 
ordered to deliver them into the hands of the eccle- 
siastical officials; all who refused to comply, were 
threatened with imprisonment ; those who obstinately 
adhered to their errors, or having abjured them, 
relapsed into heresy, were to be openly burnt in the 
sight of the people, as a terror unto others. Arch- 
bishop Arundal, in the year 1408, condemned the 
writings of Wickliffe. The sixth canon against the 
Lollards, declares, that it is a dangerous thing to 
translate the scriptures. '^ Therefore," it continues, 
" we command, and ordain, that no one henceforth 
do by his own authority, translate any text of holy 
scripture, into the English tongue, or any other book 
or treatise.*'* Seven years later, it was enacted by 
Henry V., that whosoever should read the scriptures 

* Johnson's Eccl. Laws. iii. 1408. 6, Wilkin's, Concilia, iii. 317. 
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in the mother tongue, should forfeit all temporal 
possessions, and if he persisted in his error, he should 
suffer death ; first he was to be hanged for treason 
against the king, and afterwards burnt for heresy 
against God. 

The Bible which had now become endeared to the 
people, could only be read by stealth. Families were 
divided among themselves; parents arrayed them- 
selves against their children, and children against 
their parents ; all was sorrow and tribulation in the 
homes of the Lollards. They were watched, detected, 
and burnt, to appease the wrath of angry bigots; 
truly, was the light of the gospel then obscured; then 
it was that men testified to its value by loss of riches, 
and by a sacrifice of life ; then it was that the poor, 
saved up hard earnings with parsimonious care, to 
obtain for themselves the written word of the living 
God. Nicholas Belward, a native of Suffolk, in 1429, 
was accused of retaining a copy of the New Testa- 
ment ; and his boon companion, the witness against 
him, deposed, that they had both read it together, and 
that Nicholas had bought it in London, at a cost of four 
marks and fifty pence, a sum equivalent to near £40 
at present. John of Whethamsted, Abbot of St. 
Albans, who in some respects was a worthy and 
learned man, was hot-headed, and prejudiced against 
the poor followers of Wickliffe ; not content with 
calling them ^^ Sampson's foxes, with firebrands tied 
to their tails," and other hard names, he employed 
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the most severe measures^ to eradicate the seeds of 
this popular heresy, in the neighbourhood of his own 
monastery. He assembled a council of his clergy^ to 
inquire into the charges alleged against such heretical 
persons^ and especially to discover those who were in 
possession of books written in the vulgar tongue. 
Three persons were named as having such books in 
their possession; they were immediately sent for^ and 
threatened vrith the usual consequences of this offence* 
Two of them managed to evade the questions of the 
clergy; but the third, named William Bedhed, a 
malster of Bamet, a bold man, a little Hampden in his 
way, acknowledged that he had such a book in his 
possession ; he even affirmed, that he had not only 
read it often himself, but had taken pains to teach 
others to read it too. This cool confession of the 
honest malster terribly provoked the wrath of my 
lord abbot; as a punishment, he ordered him once 
a year, for seven years, to submit to a most degrading 
penance, and commanded him to bring the pernicious 
book to the great cross, and there publicly to bum it 
to ashes. The volume was probably Wickliffe's bible, 
that had proved so great a comfort to the villagers of 
Bamet. 

Numerous were the humble readers of the gospel, 
who were thus persecuted T^y the Church, and deprived 
of their best source of comfort and spiritual consola- 
tion. Men hid their bible in the secret places of their 
household, they read it in the dead of the night, as 
did the Christians in the days of Nero, to a chosen few ; 
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with companions stadoned at the porch^ to warn them 
of the coming of strangers. The truth was not less 
knred, because it was surrounded by so many dangers; 
it had become precious to all classes of the people in 
spite of Church anathemas and spies. The ecclesi- 
astics continued for many years to make laws against 
the Lollards^ and the whole fury of aBoman synod was 
Tented upon the memory of Wickliffe ; it was beyond 
the power of a successor of St Feter^ to annihilate the 
principles which the Reformer had scattered among 
the people ; they had fallen on a fruitful soil, and were 
treasured up in the hearts of faithful Christians : but it 
was in the power of the Pope to bum his written 
words ; to insult of mortal, what remained of him ; 
and to scatter to the winds, the crumbling dust of one 
of the best, and purest followers of Jesus Christ. Forty 
four years after the soul of WickMe, had left the 
terrestial, for the celestial world, orders were received 
from the Vatican to search for the handful of earth 
that remained of him, and after reducing it to dust, 
to scatter it fer away from any place of Christian 
buriaL The command was obeyed ; the ashes of the 
Beformer were thrown into the Swift, a brook which 
found its way into the Severn ; from the Severn, they 
flowed into the narrow seas ; and from these into the 
ocean, and thus, to use the language of Fuller, " The 
ashes of Wickliffe were the emblem of his doctrine, 
which became dispersed through the whole world.'** 

* Fuller's Church History, b. iv. p. 171. 
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The future triumplis and dangers of the Bible we 
have not to do with here^ our lights and shadows 
relate to a time^ before the invention of Guttenberg. It 
is pleasing^ however, to behold in the first fruits of the 
new art, a triumph of the Bible ; to find the first types of 
the German artizan, arranged in gospel syllables ; to 
be able to point to the Mazarin Bible as the first book 
of any size, which the press gave to the world. To use 
the elegant language of a learned author, ^^ we may 
see in imagination this venerable and splendid volume, 
leading up the crowded myriads of its followers, and 
imploring as it were a blessing on the new art, by 
dedicating its first fruits to the service of heaven."* 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE JEWS IN NORMAN ENGLAND ; THEIR DEGRADA- 
TION AND TROUBLES. 

We are not about to enter into a disquisition upon 
the first introduction of the Jews into England; the 
subject is a controverted one, and the inquiry would 
perhaps be regarded as too dry for the pages of a 
volume intended for the amusement of the general 
reader. Some learned in such matters, contend, that 

* Hallam's Introduction to Lit Hist of Europe, yoL, p. 211. 
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*the Jews mingled with the Anglo Saxon people, for 
some old laws make casual mention of them ; others 
have denied their settlement in England prior to the 
Norman Conquest ; the probability is^ that some few 
of the race of Israel migrated into this country^ 
sojourned here for a time, and then went forth to 
traffic with other nations ; but that they formed no 
settlement, nor congregated together to any extent, 
until after the conquest* William of Normandy gaye 
the Jews great encouragement ; perhaps he had found 
their parsimony useful to him in his designs, and 
considered himself under some obligations to this 
persecuted tribe; it is certain they found shelter 
under his banner; he permitted them to settle in 
London, in the Old Jewry ; and it is not surprising 
that with such &Yor, the Jews, who even in the most 
adverse circumstances will accumulate wealth, became 
speedily renowned for their vast acquisitions. 

Under William Bufus the Jews obtained still 
greater &Yor; he allowed them to spread over all 
England ; to build synagogues, and to lend out their 
money upon usury. Amidst this prosperity, the 
Church regarded them with undisguised detestation. 
It must be owned, that the churchmen had much to 
excite their wrath ; for whilst the king favoured the 
Jews, he took delight in abusing the ecclesiastics. 

* The reader, aiudoiiB far more miimte particulars on f3iig matter, 
will do well to consult Tovey's Anglia Judaica, 4to. 1738, a wotk to 
which we are much indebted. 
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William Bufiis was not mucli of a Christian ; he was 
cruel^ ayaricious^ and profane; his religion was a 
mere garment^ which he put on^ or threw off^ as it 
best suited his designs ; for a paltry sum he would^ 
like Judas^ deny Christy or would compel a converted 
Jew to renounce the true faith^ and return again to 
his former errors. There was no crime in the eyes 
of Sufus that gold could not pardon ; no blasphemy 
that gold could not absolve. From a desire to wound 
the spirit of the ecclesiastics^ the king encouraged 
the Jews to challenge the bishops to a public dispen- 
sation^ on the principles of religion ; and he swore 
by the face of St. Luke, a favorite oath of his, that 
if the Jews triumphed he would turn Jew himself ! 
A Christian grounded in his belief would have made 
no such declaration ; he would not have risked his 
faith on the chances of a rhetorical disputation. 
Rufus did not even promise, that if the Church 
gained the victory he would strive to become a better 
man, a course which even the candour of a mere 
philosopher, would have sanctioned. The Christians 
did not fear the arguments of the Jews ; they accepted 
the challenge, and a great concourse of the leading 
men on both sides met in the city of London. The 
bishops put their trust in the holiness of their cause, 
and in the support of the spirit of Christ, they argued 
long and eloquently; strenuously did they wrestle 
with the revilers of Jesus ; and old chroniclers s^y, 

p 2 
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that their victory was triumphantly manifest, to the 
shame and confusion of the Jews. * 

This triumph of the truth was not, perhaps, in 
harmony with the wishes of the king ; at any rate 
his character was not improved by the decision ; he 
was baffled, but not ashamed; and the Jews, who 
knew the influence of their gold, pretended that they 
had not been fairly conquered. They still enjoyed 
the royal favor ; and the king even went so &r, as to 
&rm the vacant sees of Christian bishops to Hebrew 
unbelievers. To the complaints of the clergy, who 
charged the Jews with having practised many indig- 
nities upon them, he turned a deaf ear. But whilst 
thus wronged, the Church did not lose sight of her 
duty; she was anxious to save even Hebrew sinners, 
and succeeded in turning many firom the fedth of 
Israel; but her pious labor was often rendered 
abortive by the conduct of Sufus, as the following 
anecdote will exemplify : — ^A young Jew had been 
converted to the Christian faith; the fstther was 
troubled at the apostacy of the son, and seeking the 
presence of the king, he presented to him sixty marks, 
on condition that he would use his royal influence, 
and compel his son to return to the faith of his 
fathers. The young convert was brought before the 
king. ''Sirrah!" exclaimed SuftiSy ** thy fiither 
complaineth that without his licence thou art become 

* Gill. Malmfl, b. iv. cap. i. 
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a Christian; if this be true, I command thee to 
return again to the religion of thy nation." The 
converted Jew had learnt another lesson ; he had 
Yowed allegiance to another sovereign ; and the 
power of Rufus was as nothing, on a mind strength- 
ened with the Gospel of Jesus ; with a firm heart he 
answered, " Your Grace doth but jest!*' " What 
thou dunghill knave !" exclaimed the furious tyrant, 
'* dost thou think I would jest with thee? get thee 
hence, and fiilfil my command ; or, by St. Luke's face, 
thine eyes shall be plucked out of thine head ! " Nor- 
man courtiers would have trembled at this outburst of 
vehement rage — craven nobles would have turned 
pale with fear, knowing the import of that portentous 
oath. Not so the poor Christian, his faith was firm, 
his spirit undaunted, as he answered, ** Truly, I will 
not do it ; know for certain,*' he continued, addressing 
the king, ** that if you were a good Christian you 
would never have uttered such words as these, for it 
is the duty of a Christian to reduce them again to 
Christ, that are departed from him, and not to strive 
to separate they who are joined to him by faith." The 
professed Christian — ^the infidel at heart, was for a mo- 
ment abashed — the pride of royalty quailed beneath 
the reproof of the poor Jewish convert, he felt his 
humiUation, and dismissed him hastily from his sight, 
llufus held, however, the sixty marks ; but the old 
Jew was not satisfied, he had discovered his mistake, 
and learnt that it was beyond the power of a king, to 
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sabdue a mind sustained by the £edth of Christ ; he 
went to the king and demanded back his money* 
Although he had been misaccessfbl^ Rnfos refused to 
return it; but afterwards^ fearing the affidr would be 
talked about, he consented to re-imburse half the 
sum.* 

From the death of Kufiis to the tenth year of Ste- 
phen, the history of the Jews in England is obscure ; 
probably they enjoyed a tolerable share of peace, and 
were allowed during that interval to accumulate the 
wealth, which at a subsequent period wrought their 
destruction. In the reign of Stephen the Jews were 
accused of a horrible crime ; an accusation often after- 
wards repeated against them ; it is said that a Jew 
crucified a Christian boy at Norwich, to show his 
contempt of Christ ; there is too much reason to be- 
Ueye that in one case at least, this accusation against 
the Jews was not totally without foundation. The 
perpetration of this crime in the reign of Stephen, if 
true, does not however even admit of the feeble palia- 
tion, which the love of retribution might advance ; 
they were not severely oppressed, nor had Jewish 
blood been shed as yet, by Christian hands; but we 
have no evidence to prove that the crime was so often 
repeated. *' It is strange,'* as Tovey remarks, ** that 
this accusation was seldom advanced, but at such times 

* Holinshed, voL iii., 27. edit 1587, the Glrroiiicler giyes no 
authority, but the reader will find the story in Edmar. Histoiia Noyo- 
rum, p. 47. 
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that the king happened to be in want of money,"* 
Bampton tells us, that in the sixth year of Henry II, 
the Jews crucified another child at Gloucester ;f and 
some years afterwards a similar accusation was made 
the ground for extorting from the Jews a sum of five 
thousand marks. $ 

During the reign of Henry II. the Jews however 
obtained many privileges ; hitherto a Jew could only 
be buried in a certain piece of ground in London ; a 
restriction involving great inconvenience and expense 
to surviving relatives. Henry obtained the gratitude 
of the Jews by removing this restriction, and granting 
them a burial place in the suburbs of every city in 
which they had congregated. These concessions, 
however, were only intended to smooth the way for a 
series of extortions, a Jew received no favor from a 
Christian without disgorging his money bags. Henry 
required means to undertake a voyage to the Holy 
Land ; his exchequer was low, and calling a Parlia- 
ment together at Northampton, he taxed the Jews at 
£60,000, whilst from the whole body of the Christians 
he only demanded £70,000. The sudden death of the 
king enabled the Jews to save their money.|| 

The darkest scene in the annals of Jewish history in 
this country, occurred in 1 189. Richard Cceur de Lion 
in that year ascended the English throne. The pomp 

* Anglia Judaica. p. 11. f Ohron. col. 1129. 

t Gervas Ohron. col. 1403. 

II Toyey, p. 15. Stowe ad an. 1188, 
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and pageantry of his coronation^ is forgotten in the 
horrors of that memorable day. As it had been nsual 
to regard the Jews as sorcerers, the people looked 
upon them with fear, as well as hate; and the cour- 
tiers participated in these prejudices. From some 
such feeling the Jews by proclamation, were prohi- 
bited firom being present at the coronation, or ap- 
proaching within the precincts of the palace. The 
Hebrews^ however, were anxious to propidate the 
favor of their new king, and they came from all 
quarters of England laden with presents, and arrayed 
in their best appareL These tokens of loyalty fidled 
to render their appearance in London acceptable. 
The proclamation was issued; and degraded and 
despised they had to retrace their steps. Some few, 
however, who had a relish for sights and pageantries, 
and who had travelled a long distance to behold these 
things, determined to be present: they disguised 
themselves, and being strangers from afar, thought 
themselves secure, but the countenances of the child- 
ren of Israel have never changed ; time and the vicis- 
situdes of fortune have failed to alter the outlines of a 
Jewish face; their disguises were unavailing; the 
keen eye of an official detected them ; the discovery 
was made known to the populace; and the unfortunate 
Israelites were dragged forth and sacrificed to the 
vengeance and bigotry of the crowd. From West- 
minster Abbey the news spread into the very heart of 
the city ; yells of savage tumult^ warned the Jews of 
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the coming danger. The trembling Israelites barri- 
caded their habitations within^ and strove to hide 
their treasures ; the rage and hatred of the people 
was intense^ doors were soon demolished^ and resist- 
ance overpowered. Few of the proscribed race who 
came in contact with the populace on that day^ lived to 
tell of their escape. With a genuine hatred for infi- 
dels^ the Christians put all whom they could meet 
with to death. Some escaped for a time^ by renounc- 
ing the faith of Israel. Some were baptized in the 
agonies of deaths in the vain hope of winning compas- 
sion &om their persecutors. Many died the same 
night from their wounds, cursing the Christians for 
torturing their death-bed with the horrors of apostacy. 
These atrocities spread so fearfully that even the 
Christian citizens grew alarmed ; the mob had set fire 
to the houses of the Jews, and it was found that the 
flames had no particular regard for the property of the 
faithful. Merchants ventured out to check the fury 
of the mob, their admonitions were unheeded, and 
the capitalists became alarmed; the panic spread; the 
whole city, Uiey said, was in danger ; and messengers 
were forthwith sent to Westminster to pray for imme- 
diate assistance. Balph Glanville, and others of the 
nobility, were dispatched to suppress the tumult;* they 
were unaccompanied by an adequate force, and the 
rioters, conscious .of their superior strength, refused to 
listen to their persuasions or to heed their threats. 
* Walter Hemingford, apud, Gale, ii. 514. 
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They replied^ that they had commenced the tumult £rom 
a feeling of love and duty to their sovereign, and they 
were determined now to finish their work. Glanville 
and the nobility soon withdrew ; and if the king can- 
not be accused of having premeditated this crime, it 
is clear that he did not employ any vigorous measures 
to suppress it. He made some show of justice by con- 
demning three persons to death; they were not 
arraigned for the murder of the Jews, but for some 
trifling transgressions against the Christians. 

After the tumult had subsided, one Benedict, a 
Jew of York, who to save his life had consented to 
be baptised, entreated the king to allow him to return 
again to the rites of the Synagogue. The king ap- 
pealed to Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
was at hand, for his opinion and advice in the matter. 
*' Why," replied the Primate, " if he is not willing 
to become a Christian, he must continue a servant of 
the Devil." The king astounded at such unusual 
clemency, allowed the Jew to depart in peace. 

Just at this period the whole of Christendom was 
mad for the Crusade. The sword and the cross 
were formed into an unholy matrimony; and the 
Church recognized in the plumed knight a cham- 
pion acceptable in the sight of the meek and 
holy Jesus. It was taught by fanatic monks, that the 
knight would aid the salvation of his own soul, by 
sending the souls of heretics and infidels to hell ; by 
insulting and despising such, they were degrading 
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the reyilers and scoffers of Christ ; and what could 
be more acceptable in the sight of the Lamb^ than to 
behold such sinners bathed in bloody and expiring in 
torments ? Such were the opinions that swayed the 
excited crowds, at this period preparing for the ex- 
pedition to the Holy Land. Sometime after the 
tumult in London, a fair was held at Norwich. 
Multitudes of people were drawn together ; troops 
of roaming saints, proud in their trammels of chivalry, 
mingled with the throng ; they were men eagerfor 
the excitement of the field, impatient for infidel, 
blood ; passionate and headstrong* In the midst of 
their merry making the news came from London, 
and the reyolt against the Jews was made known to 
eager crowds. The Jews were infidels ; and it was 
an exceUent opportunity to exercise their prowess 
and test the virtue of their swords. The Hebrew 
wealth too would be an admirable assistance to the 
expedition. They urged among themselves, that God 
would be highly honored by their zeal. Each word 
fell like a spark upon gunpowder,^and a tremendous 
explosion followed. The soldiers of the Cross hunted 
the Israelites from their homes with merciless cruelty. 
Some they wounded, some they slaughtered, and 
some they mutilated by striking off their ears. In 
their anxiety for plunder, the soldiers allowed 
a few to escape, but they were such as fled without 
their riches. We may judge from this picture 
at home, with what feelings these mad soldiers 
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fought inMahomedan lands. The story of war is ever 
much the same, and there was probably but little of 
that generous spirit among the Crusaders^ which ro- 
mance has so layishly combined with ancient duTalry. 
At Lincoln^ at Lynn^ at Saint Edmundsbury^ and 
at Stamford, similar tumults, and similar scenes of 
massacre and violence occured. At York, they were 
terrific ; our hearts are paralysed with horror at the 
bare recitaL Benedict the Jew, before mentioned, 
soon after he lefit the presence of the Vitig died jfix>m 
the effects of the ill treatment he had received: a 
firiend named Jocimus conveyed the sad news to 
York ; on his arrival he found the whole city in a 
state of tumult, the people had heard that Benedict, 
having been baptized, had again relapsed into 
Judaism. The clergy were scandalized at the 
audacity of the infidel, and they used every means 
to inflame the passions and prejudices of the people. 
A canon of the Premonstratensian order was parti- 
cularly zealous in this unholy work of Tengeance ; 
like Peter the hermit, he came forth in his priestly 
garments, and in the midst of the turbulent populace 
exclaimed ^' down with the enemies of Christ! down 
with the revilers of Jesus !" Whilst thus active in 
his murderous exhortations, with a strange inconsis- 
tency of character, so often observed in those days of 
darkness, he every morning devoutly received the 
sacrament. It is not surprising that, with such a 
leader, the people were eager for their work. They 
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commenced by storming the house of Benedict ; the 
wife and children of the Jew, with many others who 
had fled there for safety, were murdered ; the house 
was burnt to the ground, and the bodies mingled with 
the ashes of their funeral pile. The Jews beheld in 
this, the commencement of the general onslaught ^ 
they prepared for flight, and carrying their more 
valuable property with them, they sought refuge in 
the casde.* They were besieged by the infuriated 
populace, but the Jews were able for a considerable 
time to repulse their assailants. They suspected, 
however, that the governor of the castle was about to 
betray them into the hands of the people ; it was even 
reported that he was negociating the terms upon 
which he would surrender. Availing themselves of 
his absence, the Jews closed the gates and refused to 
admit him ; and, gaining courage from their very 
despair, they prepared for a vigorous defence. 

The sherifl'of the county^ with an armed force, and 
a multitude of people who had poured forth from all 
parts of the surrounding country, commenced their 
attack upon the castle. A desperate conflict ensued ; 
even the sheriflT was alarmed at the violence of the 
mob, and endeavoured to revoke the order he had 
himself given them ; but the people were thirsting 
for Hebrew blood, and greedy for Hebrew spoil. The 
counter-orders of the sheriff were disregarded in the 

* The number of the Jews who sought refuge in the castle, axe 
variously stated, some say five, others fifteen, hundred. 
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tumult. Had they felt any inclination to desist^ the 
voice of the Premonstratensian canon nrged them 
on ; when the yell and din of the rabble was at the 
loudest^ the cry of " Down with the enemies of Christ; 
down with the revilers of Jesus !" was heard from the 
mouth of the frantic bigot. The Jews hnrled their 
missiles in a fruitless resistance ; huge stones were 
rolled off the castle ramparts ; bringing death upon 
the boldest of the assailants. Whilst shouting his 
war-cry, one of these potent missiles from the battle- 
ments laid the mad Premonstratensian a crushed and 
ghastly corpse before the rabble. But even this 
seemed to increase rather than to check the fruy of 
the besiegers ; the fate of the Israelites was certain; 
the mob had reached the yery entrance of the castle, 
and the spirits of the Jews sank into despair. They 
must either capitulate — turn Christians — >or die. 
During the night, a hasty council was summoned to 
decide upon their course of action. Their Rabbi rose 
up, and spoke fearful words. '* Men of Israel," he 
said, '^ the God of our fathers calls upon us to die for 
our law; death is now before our eyes, and we have 
only to consider, whether we can die in a speedy and 
honourable manner. If we faU into the hands of oar 
enemies which is inevitable, our death will be cruel 
and ignominious; they will love to torture and to 
spitefully use us; my advice is, that we voluntarily 
render up our lives to our Creator, and fall by our 
own hands ; the deed is both in accordance with 
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reason, and law, and sanctioned by the example of 
our most illustrious ancestors." Having spoken thus, 
the old man sat down and wept. The Jews were 
not unanimous in following this desperate advice; 
some said it was a hard saying, they preferred to 
embrace a faith in which they had no hope, and by 
an ignominious hypocrisy sought to obtain the 
mercy of their besiegers. They who refused to com- 
ply with the Sabbi's advice, were ordered to with- 
draw ; the majority sat still and silent ; firm in their 
desperate resolution. By and bye they arose, gathered 
all their treasures into a heap and reduced them to 
ashes. They then cut the throats, guttur incidit, of 
their wives and children, set fire to the castle, and 
destroyed themselves ; two only remained to behold 
the ghastly spectacle. The Kabbi and Jocimus were 
the last, the latter fell by the hand of the Babbi, the 
poor old man then slew himself. They who had 
reAised to join in this desperate alternative, roamed 
about the castle in tears. During the night the mob 
had, as usual, desisted from the siege ; in the mom-' 
ing they found the castle inflames, and a few Israelites 
roaming to and fro, and screaming with terror upon 
the battlements. They offered to surrender the castle 
into the hands of the mob; they agreed to be baptize^ 
in the faith of Christ, and the people on these cour 
ditions consented to be merciM. The gates were 
opened, the mob rushed in, and perhaps maddened 
at finding ashes instead of treasure, they forgot their 
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pramises ; and the mbeiaUe remnant of the Jewish 
people were pot to the sword. But the tumult had 
not yet sabsided; die popwdar rage was not yet 
ap pea se d ; they left die casde, bnt immediately flew 
to the cathedral, and demanded the surrender of all 
the bonds and obligations whidi had been giren by 
Christians to the Jews, and which had been deposited 
there £or safety; the trembling keep^ found it 
necessary to comply; and parchments that would 
ultimately haTe brought enormous weahh, and filled 
the ooflGsrs of the king, were immediately burnt 
When die crowd had thus satisfied dieir Tengeance, 
and released themsehres firom many serious pecuniary 
obhgations, they dedared themselves revenged ; the 
Jews were massacred, and they had no other object 
on which to vent their rage. 

When these tidings reached the court, the king 
was greatly incensed; the murder of the Jews he 
would have forgiven, but he had sustained a la- 
mentable loss, by this destruction of bonds and mort- 
gage deeds. The Jews it will be remembered were 
considered in a state of vassalage, and were in tact 
the property of the king ; on the murder dierefore of 
the Jews, the benefit derived from these bonds would 
have reverted to the crown. The king commanded 
GeoflSy Rydel, Lord Chancellor of England, to 
repair immediately to York, and inflict due pimish- 
ment upon the authors of this tumult. Both die 
sheriff and the governor of the casde were deprived 
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of their official honors^ but the rioters escaped into 
Scotland.* 

After this storm succeeded a calm. Whilst the 
king was absent on his expedition to the Holy Land^ 
the Jews appear to have enjoyed some peace; it 
may be^ that historians were too much engrossed 
with the adventures of the Lion-hearted Richard to 
pay much attention to the complaints of the Israelites : 
if they had wrongs to plead during that period, they 
found no place in the pages of old histories ; and &om 
this absence of evidence we axe constrained to believe 
they were unmolested. It is probable, too, that they 
who had been so active in persecuting the Jews, 
were under heavy recognizances to keep the peace ; 
and that their property was in some cases held by 
the state as security.f On his return from captivity, 
Richard took the Jews under his immediate protec- 
tion ; and commenced a searching enquiry into the 
origin of the recent disturbances. It is a melancholy 
fact, that we cannot find an instance in which the 
kings of England protected the Jews solely from a love 
of justice or humanity. Whilst professing the warmest 
friendship, they were craftily scheming some plausible 
excuse for plundering them. The Israelites were 
always involved in the most imminent danger, when 

* Walter Hemingfoid, apud Gale, torn ii. p. 616, 517, et 618. 
f Richard Malebisse gave zx marks to have his lands again till 
the kings return, yrhich had been taken into the king's hands for the 
slaying of the Jews at York. Toyej, p. 28. 
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they appeared to be most sectire. Kings did not 
^iR flam to be hypocrites towards these Jews whom 
they despised. They professed friendship when the 
Jews were rich; and they reviled them when^ by 
extortion^ they had drained their coffers. Kichard, 
from similar motives^ made some show of justice 
towards these oppressed people ; he appointed officers 
to visit every county; they were to inquire ''who 
were the murderers of the Jews, what property the 
Jews possessed at the time of their murder, and who 
took possession of it." It was ordered, moreover, 
that all this property should be immediately apphed 
to the king's use ; and that all the guilty parties should 
make due compensation by a fine. To ascertain 
exactly the wealth of every Jew in his kingdom, 
Richard ordered that all their property should be 
registered, by which crafty policy, he was afterwards 
enabled to judge to what extent he could carry his 
extortions. All bonds were declared invalid, unless 
signed in the presence of certain lawyers appointed 
by the crown; other officers were fixed upon, and 
other regulations enacted ; but they all had reference 
to the main object; the motives of Richard were 
evidently to bring the Jews still more into his power, 
that he might seize their wealth with less trouble, 
and extort tributes from them as necessity or avarice 
might prompt. 

We now come to the reign of the crafty and worth- 
less John, whose weakness has disgusted royalists, and 
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whose life was a parody on the " right divine of 
kings." The same unprincipled cunning, which he 
manifested in all the other transactions of his reign, 
he exercised towards the Jews immediately on his 
accession to the throne ; the hypocrite knew how to 
cloak his designs; whilst meditating their destruc- 
tion, he smiled upon the tribe of Israel; like an 
eagle soaring in the heavens with its prey, that he 
might dash it to pieces in the depths beneath, he 
exalted the Jews before he degraded them ; he con- 
firmed their ancient privileges; he conceded new 
ones, and he issued his royal patent for an officer to 
be elected among themselves as their High Priest.* 
In the second year of his reign, John signed a charter, 
granting the Jews the privilege of residing freely and 
honorably in his dominions, and ratifying all the 
favors bestowed upon them by Henry the First. We 
must not suppose that this charter was granted from 
any feeling of humanity ; the Jews paid 4000 marks 
for the royal signature. 

Matters went smoothly on for a time; even the 
citizens were obliged to hide their jealousy for the 
present ; they were not long, however, before they 
discovered a means to vent their animosity; they 
accused the Jews of crucifying Christian children; 
of fabricating base coin, and clipping the currency ; 
popular prejudice was so excited by these measures, 
that the Jews were treated with gross indignity, 

♦ Toyey Jud. Aug. p. 61. 
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which so aroused the anger of the king^ that he sent 
a menacing letter to the mayor and barons^ assuring 
them that if any ill happened to the Jews^ he should 
account them responsible. The property which the 
king enjoyed in the Jews as his yassals^ made him 
thus tender of their lives ; for as Tovey remarks^ " If 
he protected them from others, he did not scruple to 
meddle with them himself." He took away their 
houses, and gave them to his favorite courtiers ; he 
is known, by a document still in existence^ to have 
deprived a Jew of his house, and without any con- 
sideration to have given it to Lord Ferrars. 

In the year 1210 the king threw off his disguise; 
the number of Jews who every year came over from 
Normandy were decreasing, and he saw no prospect 
of any immediate importation of Jewish wealth. His 
net was now full ; the Israelites and their wealth 
were completely in his meshes ; orders were suddenly 
issued for the immediate imprisonment of all the Jews 
of both sexes throughout England, until they had 
made frdl confession and surrender of their wealth. 
Torture was employed to wring from the reluctant 
Israelites a discovery of their secret hoards. The 
story of the Jew of Bristol, as related by Matthew 
Paris, is well known. King John demanded ten 
thousand marks of silver ; the Jew declared himself 
unable to meet such an imposition, and the king 
issued an order that he should lose a tooth every day 
until he complied. For seven days^ so many teeth 
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were torn from him with excruciating pain ; on the 
eighth day, the tortures proved too violent for his 
firmness, and he agreed to pay immediately the whole 
of the ten thousand marks of silver.* 

By this persecution John extorted from the Jews 
sixty-six thousand marks ; f ^^^^ years after he made 
a second demand ; the Jews again protested, pleaded 
poverty, severe losses, and bad debts. Some at 
Southampton positively refused to comply; the sheriff 
received a significant order to send them immediately 
to the castle at Bristol. As the loss of their teeth 
would most likely have been the effect of their 
imprisonment, the hint probably proved effectuaL 

During the momentous revolt of the barons against 
King John, the Jews suffered severely from both 
parties. If the king extorted their money by threats 
and tortures ; the sturdy barons seized upon the 
trembling Israelites, ransacked their treasures, pulled 
down their houses, and employed the materials in 
repairing the city walls, and fortifying the gates 
against their tyrannical king. The Jews found 
some compensation for these losses and indignities, 
by an honorable mention in the Great Charter of 
Runnymead. 

During the long reign of Henry the Third, the^ 
condition of the Jews in England was diversified ; the 
first act was one of moderation; the Earl of Pembroke, 

* Mat. Paris, edit. Wats. torn. i. p. 229. 
t Madox'a Hist. Ezcheq. yol. i. 223. 
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the guardian of the realm during Henry's minority^ 
commanded the release of all the Jews who were 
in prison,* and in the following year, writs were 
issued for the election of twenty-four burgesses, out 
of every town in which the Jews resided in any 
number ; their duty was to watch over the interest 
of the Israelites ; to protect their property, and par- 
ticularly to defend them against the insults of Jeru- 
salem pilgrims. The Jews soon after this, had other 
priyileges conferred upon them; all lawsuits were 
to be tried before judges appointed by the king, 
and they were exempted from the jurisdiction of the 
Spiritual Courts. A proclamation was issued order- 
ing every Jew to wear a badge ; they were to fix to 
the fore part of their upper garment, two broad 
stripes of white linen and parchment, probably this 
arrangement was intended for their better security ; 
that none might insult a Jew, under the pretence of 
not being able to distinguish him from a Christiaii ;t 
it served however afterwards as a badge of degrada- 
tion. These indulgent measures attracted vast 
numbers of Israelites from abroad; the animosity 
of the people was again aroused, for in business 
they were not equal in craft and enterpi^se to the 
Jewish traders. These matters kindled the hatred 
of the people ; the wardens of the Cinque ports 
were bribed to seize upon several foreign ' Jews as 

* Some of these writs are still in existence, see Tovey. Aug. Jud. p. 76. 

t Tovey. p. 79. 
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they landed, and imprison them. The king ordered 
their liberation; but decreed that, hereafter, every 
Jew on landing shoiild take an oath to enrol his 
name, and not to leave the country without a pass- 
port. The jealousy of the people, however, still 
increased ; and as they could not gain redress 
from the throne, they appealed to the Church. The 
clergy regarded the Jews with the most unbounded 
hate, and they responded immediately to the call. 
Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, convoked a 
synod; in which he decreed, that the Jews should not 
build any more Synagogues, but should be required 
to pay tithes and offerings to the Church. He also 
issued an injunction, that no Christian should sell 
provisions to a Jew, on pain of excommunication. 
This pious and charitable plot to starve the Jews was 
responded to by other ecclesiastics. Hugh, Bishop 
of Lincoln, and the Bishop of Norwich, published 
similar injunctions in their respective dioceses ; the 
voice of the king however interposed; he commanded 
all men to sell the Jews victuals and other necessaries 
on pain of imprisonment. Here was a dilemma! 
If they obeyed the king they were accursed ; if they 
obeyed the bishops they were imprisoned : the peo- 
ple had to choose between excommunication and 
imprisonment. 

Heavier clouds were now gathering in the sky. 
If we are to believe historians, the wealth of the 
Jews had increased prodigiously ; their coffers over- 
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flowed with coin ; these rumour^ did not £ul to titil- 
late the avarice of a king involved in debt^ and 
engaged in expensive wars at home. Crimes were ' 
now laid to their charge^ and the courts of justice 
were crowded with eager prosecutors. The Jews' * 
looked on with anxiety, they beheld the' storm ap- 
proaching, but knew not how to avert the coming 
evil; they could not leave the country without a 
licence from the king, the application for which was 
refused, or regarded as a token of guilt; besides, 
their money was out at usury in the>ery hands of ' 
their accusers. Charges of violence, of forgery, theft, 
clipping coin, and exorbitant usury were brought 
against them by the lai^. The^. dergy were never 
behind when a cry was raised against the Je^ ; they 
called them enchanters, revi^rs of ij[|esus, jKgs, and 
pagans. There was no mer^' &r Hebi^ws now, 
they were on the eve of a dismal knd bitter night of 
sorrow. In 1230, the king issued a demand upon 
the Jews, for a third part of all their property.* In 
1232, he extorted 18,000 marks, and levied a poll 
tax upon them in addition. Four years after another 
demand of 10,000 marks of Jewish money replenished 
the exhausted Exchequer of the king. Ten of the 
richest Jews in the kingdom became security for the 
due payment of this sum, the money appears to have 
been promptly paid ; the discharge of one of these se- 
curities, of Aaron a Jew of York, is still extant, dated 

* Jud&i etiam tertiam partem rerum suarum ominum. Mat. Paris, ii 36$. 
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in the month of June of jl^e same year,* These 
continual demands were so enormous, that even Jews, 
Gould not find the requisite gold; some of them en- 
deavoured to comppund with the king. Aaron, above 
mentioned, paid 100 marks a year as a relief; and if 
we are to believe his own solemn asseveration to 
Matthew Paris, the king, during seven years, had ex- 
torted from him 30,000 marks of silver ; besides two 
^4iundred marks of gold which he had to pay to the 
queen. The. Jew therefore made a good bargain in 
thus compounding the ^natter. Ursula, the daughter 
of Hamon, a Jew of Hereford, paid the enormous 
sum of 5000 marks to be exempt from the payment 
of taxes.f 

About this time an act of injustice on the part of 
the king exaspei:ated the Jews even more that the loss 
of their money. . "©oring the " sunshine of the king's 
favor" they had ei^ected a stately synagogue in Lon- 
don, which, it is said, in magnificence of interior deco- 
ration surpassed all the Christian Churches. Judging 
from the recent oppressions on the part of the king 
that the Jews were losing favor ; the people at the 
instigation of the ecclesiastics petitioned the king to 
take the synagogue from them, and consecrate it to 
the service of the Christian faith ; the king complied, 
and a building rose by Jewish money, and whose 

♦ Tovey, Ang. Jud. p. 107. 
t Isaac the son of Rabbi, paid £200 to be quit of his part of a 
tallage imposed upon the Jews of Guildford by Henry the Second. — 
Madox's Hist. Ezchq. i. 222. 
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altars were polluted with the bumt-offeringfs of the 
children of Israel^ was dedicated to *^ Our Blessed 
Lady," whose praises were sung by brethren of Saint 
Anthony of Vienna.* 

But if the Jews were desponding over the loss of 
their Synagogue, they were elated in 1241 by a cir- 
cumstance unparalleled in the whole history of our 
nation. In the 25th year of the reign of Henry III. 
a " Parliamentum Judaicum " was summoned at Wor- 
cester; the king issued writs, commanding the sheriffi 
to return from their towns the richest Jews as mem- 
bers. The day appointed bjLthe Christian king was 
Quinquagesima Simday, thcpf ews met to violate a 
Christian Sabbath by discusfong pecuniary matters. 
When the king appeared before the Parliament, the feel- 
ings of exultation which the Jews had encouraged, were 
speedily dissipated ; it was the old story over again ; 
the king wanted money ; he had called them together 
merely to demand of them a trifle of 20,000 marks, 
half of this sum they were to pay into his exchequer 
by Midsummer, the remainder was required at Michael- 
mas. Although some delay occurred in gathering 
together this large sum, the king had faith in the 
resources of the Jews ; the next year wishing to re- 
press the open discontent of the Welsh, he levied 
another tax of 8,000 marks. In this instance no Par- 
liament of Jews was convened; they were simply 
ordered to find the money or submit to transportation 

« Tovey Ang. Jud. p. 88. 
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to Ireland, in which case, all their goods were to be 
confiscated to the king. During the next three years 
of Henry's reign these arbitrary measures were con- 
stantly resorted to by the king and his parliament; it 
was astonishing that they were able to meet such con- 
tinual calls. Sixty thousand marks were paid by the 
Jews during that time. Henry sometimes resorted to 
the meanest subterfuges to obtain money, or as an 
excuse for the imposition of a new tax. On one occa- 
sion he caused a rumour to be spread that a sudden 
invasion fro;n Spain was probable ; a parliament was 
hastily assembled, and the king demanded great sums 
of the barons to defend his kingdom. Henry had 
cried " Wolf" too often, the barons saw through the 
artifice, and repelled this new instance of kingly craft, 
by refusing to grant the supplies. The king was en- 
' raged, but he restrained his wrath, for he had yet 
another resource; he could squeeze the money bags 
of the Jews. He commanded his brother, Richard 
Earl of Cornwall, to extort the required sum from his 
Jewish vassals ; the earl endeavoured to execute the 
will of his royal brother, but he found that a long 
series of oppression and extortion had at last emptied 
the coffers of this miserable race. The Jews driven 
to despair, entreated permission to leave the countfy. 
The king refused, but he took from them what money 
they had left.* 

The next year the king sCgain demanded a tribute 

* Mat. Paris, edit. Wats, ii. 887. 
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from the Jews ; he even condescended to appeal to 
the loyalty of those^ whom he had so <^ben and so 
grevioosly oppressed. Creditors were tast accninu- 
lating ; difficulties were increasing, and the royal purse 
was empty. '^ It is not surprising,** he exclaimed^ 
** that I should be eager for money ; it is horrible to 
think of the extent of my obligations. By the head of 
God, per caput Dei, they amount to two hundred 
thousand marks, if I said three, I shotdd not trans- 
gress the truth; I am everywhere deceived, my power 
is mutilated and abridged, I am only part of a king." 
The Jews were proof against this pathetic appeal. 
To raise the money, Henry did not scruple to sell or 
mortgage for several years, the whole body of the 
English Jews to Richard, Earl of Cornwall, in consi- 
deration of 5,000 marks.* This was not the only time 
that Henry sold his Jewish vassals, for on the expira- 
tion of the earl's lease, they were transferred to Prince 
Edward, and by him they were made over to some 
merchants of Dauphiny. 

These oppressions with Utde variation, and certainly 
without any diminution of severity, were continued 
throughout the whole of Henry's reign. In the last 
year of his life he passed a statute disabling Jews from 
possessing lands or tenements: all lands then in their 
possession were taken from them without compensa- 
tion ; those held by mortgage the Jews were compel- 
led to restore to their Christian owners, without claim- 

* Madox Hist. Ezcheq. 
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ing interest on the debt. Shortly before his deaths 
Henry ordered that all the arrears of the heavy taxes, 
which he had levied upon the Jews, should be imme- 
diately paid up, and commanded the imprisonment of 
all who failed to comply ; such was the despair and 
wretchedness of the Jews on this occasion, that *' even 
the friars^ who had lately taken their synagogue, pitied 
them,""^ which we must regard as a most unusual in- 
dication of feeling. 

The reader will probably anticipate a more lenient 
policy on the part of Edward I. towards the Jews; 
but it has been truthfully remarked, that he regulated 
the Jewish affairs upon his father's model. He 
allowed them justices, but he issued writs autho- 
rizing a diligent search into their money-chests^ so 
that he might ascertain the exact state of their re- 
sources. A heavy tallage was levied upon the whole 
of the Jews; women and children were not exempted, 
defaulters were sentenced to perpetual banishment^ 
and just enough was allowed, as sufficed to carry 
them from the country; the bulk of their wealth 
reverted to the King. It was in this reign that the 
Commons framed the celebrated act called " Statutum 
de Judaismo," by which the Jews were prohibited 
from practicing usury; it invalidated all usurious 
contracts recently made^ on the payment of the prin- 
cipal ; no money lender could demand interest of his 
debtor. In thus depriving the Jews of their usual 

* Tovey's Anglia Judaica p. 198. 
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means of subsistence^ they were reoommended to 
a^iplr themselres to a more honorable system of 
traffic ; they were encouraged to engage in agricul- 
tural pursuits, by being aDowed to purchase houses 
and to take £urms upon leases of fifteen years ; but 
the children of Israel were money changers from 
time immemorial, the tilling of land^ and the 
winnowing of com, were employments uncongeniai 
with their enterprising but sordid spirit; and the 
restrictions of the new act were looked upon, as 
▼irtuaUy depriying them of a Kvelihood ; many it is 
said left the country to seek under another goyem- 
ment a more expeditious method of acquiring wealtL 

Edward seems to have had little regard to equity 
in his conduct towards the Jews, he ofiten took firom 
them yaluable property, which the Christian had 
placed in their hands as pledges; on one occasion 
the Oxford students, who seem to have been sad 
spendthrifts even then; borrowed large sums of the 
Jews, on their books, some, in consequence, were 
unable to proceed with their studies ; they petitioned 
the king to enforce their restoration, the king did 
not hesitate to grant the application ; the scholars 
obtained their books, but the poor Jews lost their 
money.* 

Prohibited from practising usury, the Jews were 
tempted to engage in dishonorable employments; 
they began to file and clip the coin ; they were even 

^ Tovey*s Anglia Judaica, p. 209. 
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convicted of coining base money, and the currency 
became so adulterated, that a public inquiry was 
found necessary. There is little doubt but the Jews 
were guilty of these unlawful practices ; and we may 
form some idea of the wholesale manner in which 
they carried on this nefarious avocation, by the fact, 
that in the year 1279 alone, two hundred and eighty 
Israelites were fully convicted, and executed in 
London for this oflfence, besides great numbers in 
other parts of the country.* The vices of the Jewish 
people became now the subject of general comment; 
there were no longer useful as money lenders ; and 
in trade they were dangerous and enterprising com- 
petitors; many were thus prompted by interest, or 
by prejudice, to exaggerate, as they spread the report 
of Jewish crimes. The Dominican Friars boasted 
that they could convert these reprobates to the 
Christian faith, and make them honorable and loyal 
subjects; they only required the king to compel the 
Jews to listen to their preaching ; the king consented 
to use his authority, and the Israelites were com- 
manded to attend the churches of the Christians. 
But a forced religion is never ^ccessful, and the 
Dominicans preached to deaf ears the holy principles 
of Christ. The stubbornness of the Israelites in- 
creased the animosity of the churchman, and the pre- 
judices of the king. 

* Wicke's Cliron. p. 137. Mat West, 409. Chron. de JhinstablCj 
p. 461. 
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The year 1290 was the last of the sojourn of the 
Jews in England. After near two hundred and 
thirty years of degradation and misery^ extortion and 
cruelty^ all the Jews were banished from the king's 
dominions. Edward allowed these miserable people 
money enough to carry them into other countries^ 
and parted with them without any signs of malice ; 
he even, wrote to the barons and mariners of the 
Cinque Forts^ commanding them to treat the Jews 
civilly and honestly on their voyage ; but the royal 
wishes were not always observed, and the Israelites 
met with harsh treatment in the hands of Christian 
seamen. But although the king was thus considerate 
towards the Jews, he seized the great bulk of their 
property into his own hands ; he led the Church to 
suppose that he was willing to apply all this wealth 
to pious and charitable purposes ; but when it was 
sold, and the money collected, he forgot his good 
designs, and never spoke of them afterwards. 

We have thus gone through the history of Judaism 
in Norman England ; the sketch is brief and im- 
perfect, but it is sufficient to depress the heart by 
the cruelties which it records. The chapter does not 
leave a pleasing impression upon the mind ; it does 
not increase our veneration for our ancient kings; 
they appear in these dismal annals as a line of royal 
plunderers ; crafty, avaricious, and designing. Whikt 
pretending to take the Jews under their especial 
care, we find them reduced to the most absolute 
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vassalage ; they were taxed with impunity ; for as 
vassals the Jews had no appeal^ no political privileges 
with which to repel the rapacity of kings ; they were, 
in fact, encouraged to accumulate wealth, only that 
their masters might take it from them. Every oppor- 
tunity was taken to squeeze their money bags ; family 
matters could not be arranged; a house could not 
be botight ; money could not be lent ; a parent could 
not be buried, without a fee to the crown. A Jew 
could not even marry, without paying a sum of money 
into the king's exchequer ; a son of La Comtesse, a 
Jewess of Cambridge, was fined seven marks of gold, 
for marrying a Jewess of Lincoln without the king's 
consent;* and Mureil, a Jewess, paid one hundred 
pounds to be permitted to marry Isaac, a Jew of 
Oxford, t If we turn from royalty to the church, 
we find even a darker picture of malice ; the eccle- 
siastics had no pecuniary interest in the Jews ; their 
prejudices were not bribed by such motives into 
silence, and aU the rancour of bigotry was manifested 
by them, towards the tribe of Israel. It was con- 
sidered a great privilege, when King Henry the 
Third exempted the Jews from the jurisdiction of 
the ecclesiastical courts. With a Christian for a 
judge, the Jew found no redress; no law could 
meet his case, and equity was foreign to the question. 
We have undoubted evidence to prove how partial, 

* Mag. Hot. 16, Hen. 2, Rot. 12, b. Madox Hist. Excheq. i, 228. 

t Mag. Rot. 5. I. Rot. i. b. 
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justice was awarded in a Jewish cause ; it could only 
be obtained hj a bribe; they had no chance of 
receiving it^ as a right Bubi Gotsce gave the long 
ten marks of gold to allow her to recoYer a just debt 
from the noble Earl Banulf;* and Josce Qoatre- 
buches gave forty marks^ that his son Hakelin might 
be dealt with according to justice, in a plea between 
him and Adam de Colebroke.f We may illustrate 
the partiality of the law by an anecdote, which 
strikes us as characteristic of the age. A Jew of 
Rouen, in Normandy, sold a house to a Christiaii; 
the money was paid, and die property legally changed 
hands ; after die lapse of some time a storm yinted 
die city ; lightning fell upon the house, and did con- 
siderable damage ; die Christian cited the trembling 
Israelite into court for damages ; he employed counsel^ 
who grew eloquent in denouncing Hebrew dogs, and 
woundup by affirming, it was owing to the house 
having been the property of a Jew, that a thunder- 
bolt had fallen upon the roof. The judges did not 
require long to deliberate on such conclusiYe eyi- 
dence ; they agreed, that as God had damaged the 
house, as a mark of vengeance against the property 
of a Jew, therefore it was but just that the repairs 
should be at his cost. Such was the ^^ justice'' 

* Mag. Rot. 5. Ste. Bot 15, a Londcmia. 
t Mag. Bot, i. B. i. Rot. 13. b. Benet, a Jew, gave twenty pounds 
that the plea which he had against Abraham of LondoD, might be 
heard. Madox's Hist. Excheq. vol. i. p. 227. 
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awarded by ecclesiastics to the Jews in the dark 
ages. It would have been useless for the Israelite 
to have argued before such judges^ that whilst the 
house had been his property, it had escaped the 
vengeance of heaven, and that it was only after he 
had sold it to a Christian, that it had suffered from 
Divine wrath ; who was there to believe a perfidious 
Jew, whose very presence was oflfensive to the 
olfactory nerves of true believers ? 

We find indications of this same bitter feeling in all 
the writings of the times, the " vile Jew ;" the *' He* 
brew dog ;" the '* unbelieving Israelite ;" are among 
the mildest of the opprobrious terms used towards 
them, by the bigots of the cloister. But although 
Churchmen might thus revile, they did not always dis- 
dain to receive a favor from a Jew. We have seen 
that they accepted Jewish offerings for Christian pur- 
poses, and imposed tithes upon them to support a 
religion in which they had no faith. In the reign of 
Henry the Third the Jews were even compelled to 
contribute towards the buUding of Westminster 
Abbey ; one Crispin, was obliged to pay twenty-eight 
marks to buy silk, and cloth of gold for the church of 
Saint Peter's at Westminster.* 

Peter of Blois, the learned Archdeacon of Bath, 
wrote a book entitled *' Liber Contra Perfidiam Ju- 
daorum," full of declamation and pious wrath; he 
threatens the poor Israelites with damnation and eter- 

* Tovey Ang. Jud. p. 120. 
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nal misery^ and in one of his letters speaking of Jewish 
usurers^ he says^ " The end of an usurer is awfol^ it is 
destruction, his death is abominable, and his soul is 
damned to all eternity, cujus daimnatio sine finer 
But, O ! merciful Archdeacon Peter, thou hast some- 
thing here to answer for, with all thine hate thou hast 
accepted the aid of Jewish usurers ; borrowed of 
them, and often led them into transactions which thou 
hast thus denounced as worthy of damnation ! Does 
not the abettor of a criminal somewhat participate in 
the crime ? We are not upbraiding the venerable 
archdeacon without proof, for his letter to WiUiam, 
Lord Bishop of Ely, is sufficient evidence of the obli- 
gations he was under to the Jewish money-lenders ; 
" I am compelled," says he, '^ by urgent necessity to 
go to Canterbury, to be crucified by the perfidious 
Jews, with other debtors whom they ruin with usury; 
the same torture also awaits me in London, without 
you deliver me, and save me from these tortures, by 
undertaking to pay six pounds which I owe to Samp- 
son the Jew."* By other letters we are let into the 
secret that Peter was a large debtor, and like all 
other debtors was sadly ungrateful towards his credi- 
tors, and, when they happened to be Jews, did not 
forget to revile and curse them. 

The monks too, borrowed vast sums of money of the 
Jews. When, at the death of Robert Abbot of St 
Albans, in the year 1166, the abbey reverted to the 

* Petrus Blesensis Opera, Epist dyi, p. 242. 
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king, it was found burdened with a debt of 600 
marks, principally owing to Jewish usurers. On 
the death of Alexander, Abbot of St. Augustine's 
monastery, Canterbury, in 1220, it was found that 
the abbey grants and corrodies had been sold to the 
Jews, to the great scandal of the Church.* Hugh, 
Abbot of Brakelond, borrowed money from the Jews, 
and many of his monks followed his example ; at 
last the monastery became involved, and they were 
literally insolvent. Sampson, a succeeding abbot, 
however, drove the Jews from the neighbourhood 
of his abbey with an armed force ; an arbitrary, but 
probably an effectual way, of satisfying his creditors. 
The monks often borrowed money of the Jews to 
carry on their lawsuits; even the shrines erected 
in honor of the saints, were sometimes adorned by 
wealth from the chests of the Hebrew capitalists ; we 
learn from Matthew Paris, that Simon, who was 
abbot of St. Albans, in 1168, built a gorgeous shrine 
to receive the precious relics of the English proto- 
martyr. It was a sumptuous piece of handicraft; 
wrought in gold, and silver, and adorned with gems ; 
it was an acquisition that served to attract many pil- 
grims ; but alas ! the monks, after the abbot's death, 
found that he had involved the abbey in debts 
amounting to 800 marks, three-fourths of which 
was owing to the Jews; the monks were unable 
to pay, and " Aaron the Jew," says Matthew Paris, 
"came down, and with great insolence and pride, 
* Steyen's Oontinuation of Dugdale's Monast. vol. i. p. 321. 
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boasted that he had built that noble shrine^ and that 
all the grandeur of the place had been furnished out 
of his coffers!" It was unfortunate that a shrine 
consecrated to the honor of a Christiaii martyr, should 
have been paid for by a reviler of Jesus Christ, and 
by one of those whom the Church taught the people 
to look upon, as sorcerers and magicians. Secure in 
their power, the monks it is to be feared did not 
always practice the strictest integrity towards their 
Jewish creditors. They repudiated a just debt, or 
brought some accusation of fraud against them, 
as an equivalent for their obligations. But this re- 
prehensible policy of receiving aid jfrom these Jews 
whom they despised so bitterly ; of borrowing money 
from those whom they degraded, is not peculiar to 
the dark ages ; it is an injustice, to which in a man- 
ner we still adhere ; and we must be tender in censur- 
ing the bigotry of the olden time, lest we should seem 
to be upbraiding the policy of modem statesmen; for 
do we not behold in this mirror of the past, the image 
of the present; do we not make laws to govern 
Jews, enforce their observance, when necessary, with 
Jewish money; form the very sinews of our conquests, 
out of Jewish gold, and yet proclaim them as un- 
worthy of a representative in that government, to 
which they afford so much accommodation ? But we 
have nothing here to do with the blemishes of the 
present, we are not drawing parallels ; we have only 
to speak of the shadows of the past. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

MIRTH AND JOCULARITY, IN THE COURT AND THE 

CONVENT. 

The monkish churchmen have been accused of many 
sins; txivial faults have sometimes been zealously 
magnified into crimes^ and the dark shadows of 
human depravity have been assiduously sought for 
in the monasteries of old. Many instances of hypo- 
crisy, crime, and irregularity have rewarded these 
inquiries ; no such case has been allowed to slumber 
into oblivion^ they have been dragged forth^ and 
industriously circulated, so that we protestants have 
learnt to look upon such failings, as evils inseparable 
from a system of monkery. We trust the reader will 
acquit us of any unfair motive in discussing one of 
these irregularities; it is no wish of ours^ whilst 
illustrating a custom of mediaeval life^ to cast a slur 
upon the memory of the cloistered members of the 
Christian Church ; it is but just, that we should make 
due allowance for the customs of an age ; we must 
especially exercise a lenient criticism, in discussing 
matters of mediaeval history. 

English gastronomy has obtained a proverbial 
celebrity ; we are a nation of epicures, but our taste 
lies not so much in delicacies, as in substantial fare ; 
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we can put up with a coarser dish than a Frenchman 
can, but then we must have plenty of it. An EngUsh- 
man never enjoys a meal unless the table groans 
with an abundance ; a slice of beef is all very well, 
but it loses its savour unless the parent joint lies 
smoking on the board. We inherit these feelings 
from our ancestors, and all our convivial habits are 
traceable to the olden time. Abundance is the cha- 
racteristic of a true baronial festivity. The flesh of 
wolves and oxen, of the Grampus and the Whale, 
formed more attractive objects than the dehcate 
pickings of fat capons or lampreys. Many curious 
illuminations are preserved in old manuscripts, of 
ancient feastings, and in all of them we observe 
indications of the most unbounded mirth, and the 
most joyous conviviality ; plates are well filled, and 
plenty more reeks on the centre dishes — attendants 
are pouring out wine in capacious goblets, and others 
are bringing in fresh supplies, in monstrous pitchers; 
aU appears in activity, in mirth, and in true English 
hospitality, all care seems banished, and the harpers 
and the minstrels; the buffoons, the gleeman and 
the mimics ; are exciting the wholesome laugh by 
their tunes and antics. 

The tables of the Churchmen often equalled, and 
sometimes surpassed, this festive grandeur of the 
laity; but it was the duty of the ecclesiastics to sub- 
stitute a scripture reader for the buffoon, and instead 
of jests and ribaldry, to listen to the words of the 
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gospel. The more serious of the laity, sometimes 
followed this good example and discarded the jester, 
for the reader. Charlemagne always listened to some 
diverting story ; to the histories of kings, or to the 
pious works of Saint Augustine ; and King Alfred 
did the same. Indeed every great man retained 
readers or reciters ; the Saxons encouraged a more 
serious kind of reading than their successors, the 
Normans. The trouv^res were more romantic in 
their strains than the Saxon minstrels. Soon after the 
conquest, in addition to the Romances of chivalry, 
the Normans sought for a more vicious kind of 
amusement; no longer content with generous and 
exciting fictions, the barons listened to immoral jests ; 
to fabliaux, lays, dits, &c.,* which outraged every sense 
of decency and virtue, by their coarse and erotic allu- 
sions. William of Wadington, a poet, who flourished 
in the middle of the thirteenth century, speaks of 
the general taste of the English for these romances, 
tales, and songs, and severely blames them for read- 
ing such works on the sabbath.t 

From the earliest period, the fool seems to have 
been regarded as an indispensable personage in 
the royal household. We read in Robert Wace, 
of Golet, the fool who saved by timely warning, 
the life of William Duke of Normandv, after- 
wards King of England; and Gregory of Tours, 

♦ Wrighf 8 Essays, vol. i. p. 31. f Archseologia, vol. adii. p. 237. 
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speaks of the ^' mimus" or jester, of Miro, a king of 
Galicia, who by his jokes and fooleries amused 
the king* Henry the First, on the day of his 
coronation, gave the Abbey of Ely, tx) Richard, the 
son of Earl Gilbert. The abbot however soon fell 
into disgrace at court. The principal reason of the 
king's displeasure, was, that my lord Abbot had turned 
out of the court, *' in a scornful manner," a buffoon 
of the king's, who, with the usual licence of his 
office, had ventured to reprove his grace upon the 
pomp and state with which he came to court. The 
punishment of the fool was never forgiven by the 
angry monarch, who demanded of the abbot his 
crosier, and it was only by the apostolical authority 
of the pope that Henry was induced to restore to 
him the Church of Ely.f We find mention of the 
court fool in many of the succeeding reigns. Peter of 
Blois tells us, in one of his epistles, that the court of 
Henry the Second was always attended by buffoons4 
William Picolf, was appointed fool to Xing John, 
and his majesty held his jokes and pleasantries in 
such estimation, as to grant him an estate, in the year 
1200. The document is still in existence, addressed 
by the king to William Picolf, and Geoffiy his son; 
" Know ye," it continues, " that we have given, and 
by the present charter have confirmed, to WiUiam 

* Greg. Tiironens. Mirac. S. Martm, lib. iv. cap. vii., p. 1119 
edit. 1699. 

t Wharton, Ang. Sac. 613. J Epist. xiv. p. 24. 
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Picolf, our fool, Fonte-ossance, with all its appur- 
tenances, to have, and to hold it, for himself, and his 
heirs, on condition of doing henceforth annually for 
ourself, the service of fool, as long as he shall live, 
and after his decease, his heirs shall hold the same 
land from us, by the service of one pair of gilded 
spurs to be rendered annually."* It is seldom 
perhaps that jokes have been so liberally rewarded. 
The fool of the Count of Artois added much to the 
entertainment of the guests at the nuptials of Mar- 
garet, the fifth daughter of Eleanor, queen of Edward 
the First; on that occasion, fools, harlequins, minstrels, 
and harpers, were invited from all parts of England 
and the Continent; four hundred and twenty-six 
minstrels were present, and the fool of the Count of 
Artois received a present of forty shillings from the 
king.f In the wardrobe accounts of Edward the 
Second, there is an entry of ten shillings having been 
paid to Dulcia Withestaf, " mother of Robert, the 
king's fool."J Buffoons, minstrels, and readers of 
gestes, were not only thus retained at court, but also 
in the households of the nobility,|| Even the monas- 

♦ Rollfl of Normandy, 1835, p. 20, 21. Halliwdl's Letters of the 
Kings of England, vol. i. p. 1 0. 

t For a list of the names of the minstrels who played before 
Edward I., at the feast of "Wliitsuntide in the year 1306; see Man- 
ners and Household Expenses of Eng. in 13 and 14th century, printed 
by the Eoxburgh Club, p. 141. 

J ArchfiBologia, vol. xxvi. p. 344. 

II Even females sometimes officiated in this uncongenial capacity. 
Margaret the granddaughter of Charles V., had a jester in petticoats, 
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tic orders followed a similar custom ; reading during 
meals was almost universally practiced^ and in most 
convents an hour afterdinnerwas devoted to conversa- 
tion. The Benedictines however were not allowed this 
relief to their monotonous duties. By the statutes, for 
their reformation, issued in the year 1249, they were 
entirely prohibited from indulging in the conversa- 
tion " allowed in some monastries ** after meals ; 
but were exhorted to apply themselves more diligendy 
to reading and meditation. It had been found that 
holy men, sometimes grew too convivial in their ideas, 
and preferred the buffoon to the scripture reader. 
Bishops and abbots were often men of high birth, and 
could not always forget the pleasures of secular life. 
It is said that IJlsig, Abbot of Saint Albans, about the 
year 800, was fond of such unseemly amusements ; 
he was a great man, royal blood flowed in his veins, 
but regal affinity did not improve my lord abbot, 
his heart was puffed up with worldly pride ; he as- 
tonished the poor monks, by dressing in silk, and 
costly raiment ; he drank freely, was fond of hunting, 
and brought much scandal upon the monastery by 
introducing *' buffoons and jesters, to amuse him 
with their tricks." The monks of Saint Albans were 
very unfortunate in their choice of abbots. Ulnoth 
who succeeded, held out at first some promises of 

who always attended her. A splendid iUumination in one of the royal 
MS8. in the Brit. Mus., 14, E. v. fo. 5, contains a curious representa- 
tion of the fool of Jehan, Due de Berry, in his official dress. 
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better days ; but by and bye, he too began to trans- 
gress the rules of monastic discipline, and like his 
predecessor, kept hawks and hounds; hunters, and 
huntsmen; and sullied the reputation of his house by 
inviting minstrels and buffoons to his festive board. 
These are not solitary instances, we are afraid, of 
monkish irregularity ; had such indications of un- 
seemly mirth been rare, the Church would not have 
been so severe in her admonitions upon this point.* 
As early as the year 747 we find it decreed, at the 
Coimcil of Clovesho, convoked by Ethelbald, King 
of Mercia, that " all sportive arts, that is, of poets, 
harpers, musicians, and buffoons, were to be dis- 
continued within the precincts of the monastery, or 
at the table of a bishop ; f and by the Capitulary, 
published in the year 789 by Charlemagne, bishops, 
abbots, and abbesses were forbidden to keep fools, 
buffoons, or jugglers for their amusement. The 
ecclesiastical council, held at Pavia, a.d. 850, whilst 
exhorting the bishops to invite thd poor and needy, 
to partake of their hospitality, and to set with them 
in Christian love at the board of the refectory, 
cautions them, at the same time, to allow no ridiculous 
shows, no vain stories, no foolish jesting, and no 
juggling buffoonery, in their presence.} ^^ may 

* " There are the dice," says Edgar, in his speech on the expul- 
sion of the clergy. " there is dancing and singing even in the very 
middle of the night." 

t Spelman Concilia, torn. i. p. 256. 
i LahhsBus Oollectio Oonoiliorum torn. viii. fol. 62. 
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imagine that even in these early times bishops were 
rather prone to be facetious, and loved a jest, and 
enjoyed its concomitant laugh with a freedom some- 
what inconsistent with their holy calling ; for these 
admonitions were again repeated in impressive lan- 
guage, at the council held at Paris, in the year 1212 ; 
which decreed that, during meals, the Holy Scrip- 
tures should be recited aloud to all, and no jesting 
or buffoonery tolerated. By another canon of the 
same council we learn, that the court or festive fool 
was then an established character, but not wholly 
confined to the convivialities of secular feasting : it 
prohibits the bishops from retaining these fools to 
recite foolish fables, and to move to merriment and 
laughter.* 

These prohibitions were not made without cause ; 
the countenance of an ecclesiastic too often bore the 
marks of good living, and an easy conscience. The 
face, pale with the workings of rigid discipline, which 
formerly constituted the pride of a zealous monk, was 
now becoming a rarity. We have no objection to a 
little joking among the bishops, nor would we see 
churchmen the sombre, monotonous beings which 
the monkish ecclesiastics looked upon as the ideal of 
a prelate ; a jest need not be immoral ; mirth need 
not always be irreverent ; cheerfulness need not be 
derogatory to the character of a Christian : but when 
buffoonery takes the place of wit, and absurd ribaldry 

* Labbe xi. pt. i. canons 78, 79. 
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becomes the delight of a Christian bishop^ we may 
regard its tolerance as a serious irregidarity. We 
are reminded of an anecdote recorded by Friar 
Salimbene, curiously illustrative of our subject: — 
About the year 1255 a young man, named Gerardo 
Segarello, low born, and illiterate, was desirous of 
joining the order of friars, minors; he was rejected, 
on account of his manifest ignorance ; but if he 
lacked wisdom, he possessed cunning, and whilst 
in the church of the Franciscans he meditated an 
audacious imposture. The Church was adorned with 
paintings of the Apostles, and Gerardo, carefully 
examining their dress and appearance, arrayed him- 
self in similar garments ; he allowed his beard to 
grow ; wore sandals on his feet ; sold his house, and 
gave the money to the idlers and drunkards of the 
city. This was he, who called himself the founder 
of the. Order of the Apostles, and was one of those 
impostors who disturbed the quietude of the mediaeval 
Church. He wrapped himself in swaddling clothes, 
and sucked the breast of a woman ; he lodged with a 
poor widow, who had a handsome daughter ; both 
were deluded by the ravings of the fanatic ; he pre- 
tended to have received a revelation from the Lord, 
commanding him to lie with both mother and daughter, 
utproharet si castitatem servare posset nee ne ! neither 
refused, but considered themselves highly honored 
by the affair.* It would be tedious and disgusting 

* This was a discipline strongly recommended to the foUowiers of 
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to enumerate all the enormities which he practiced ; 
it is sufficient for our purpose to know, that Obizzo 
Sanyitali, Bishop of Parma, found it necessary to 
interfere ; he scattered the reckless band of Grerardo's 
followers, and forbade them to dwell longer in the 
city of Parma. Bread and water, and a loathsome 
prison, were the just rewards of their founder's folly 
and impiety. It is surprising that so yile a heretic, 
and so gross an impostor, should have excited the 
compassion of an Italian bishop; yet it is quite 
certain that Sanyitali soon relaxed the severity of 
this treatment: between a £uiatic and a fool there is 
little difference ; the bishop became, in &ct, amused 
by his follies ; in laughing at the fool he forgot the 
heretic ; he released him from prison^ and dressing 
fantasticaUy made him his palace fool; he always 
dined with the bishop, eat the rarest meats^ drank 
the choicest wines, and made his patron laugh heartily 
at his extravagant buffoonery.* Our opinion of 
Obizzo Sanvitali, Bishop of Parma, will not be im- 
proved by this transaction ; the anecdote^ however, 
curiously illustrates the old canons of the Church 
above quoted. 

This love of unseemly mirth, often disgraced the 
churchmen of this age ; the austerity of ancient dis- 

Grerardo, as being a greater mirade, if crowned with sacoees, than 
raising the dead. If the experiment failed, it was, ut cesaet tentatioy 
no sin. Muratori Script. ItaL ix. 457. 

♦ Baccolta Ferrarese di Opnscoli, torn. xv. pp. 157 to 170. 
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cipline was less often observed ; times of sensuality 

and corruption were drawing nigh^ and the znonksl 

began to look more favorably upon the things of the 

flesh. A curious anecdote is recorded in the annals 

of the Franciscans^ of how two Mars were mistaken 

by the inmates of a monastery, for strolling bujBToons. 

Richard Ingeworth and Henry of Devon, were 

of no mean repute, among the followers of the 

Seraphic Francis ; it was about the year 1224 that 

they set out for Oxford, with the intention of founding 

there a school and convent of their order ; they had 

arrived within six miles of their destination, when 

they were benighted and unable to proceed with 

safety, for the rain had completely inundated the 

surrounding country; the night was bitterly cold, 

and they felt the inconvenience of a long fast; it was 

with feelings of thankfulness, that they unexpectedly 

beheld on the road side, a religious house, which 

proved to be a cell belonging to the Benedictine 

monks of Abingdon. They approached; knocked 

gently at the gate, and humbly begged for the love 

of God to be admitted, lest they should die of cold 

and hunger. Now these poor Franciscan friars, cut 

a sorry picture, and looked sadly dismal and grotesque 

with their patched garments, and poverty stricken 

aspect; moreover, they spoke broken English; so 

that when the porter opened the gate, instead of 

giving them a '^ Dei Gratia," or monastic blessing, 

ac he ought to have done, he gaped and stared at 

8 
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them, with surprise and wonder. At last he seemed 
to understand it aU, and off he ran to my lord prior, to 
inform him that there were two buffoons or mimics at 
the gate : we are told that the jolly prior, who loved 
a jest, perhaps, quite as well as his breviary, " was 
not displeased to hear it;" but hurrying to the 
strangers, with the sacrist, the cellarer, and two of 
the younger monks, cheerfully invited them in, ex- 
pecting in return for their hospitality, to be enter- 
tained with some slight of hand, or diverting pastime. 
The monks were full of smiles in anticipation of the 
fun ; but the friars, seeing how matters stood, put 
on a composed and serious countenance, and ex- 
plained to the monks their mistake, protesting that 
they were " no such vile men," but humble followers 
of Christ. The Benedictines, highly displeased and 
sorely disappointed, at losing their expected amuse- 
ment, fell upon the poor friars, and kicked and 
buffeted them about in a most uncanonical manner, 
till at last they were obliged to take to their heels to 
preserve their bones. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THE PERILS OF HERESY AND UNBELIEP. 

The faith and discipline of Kome has never been 
qneof charity. In almsgiving the papal Church has 
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been proverbially munificent ; but since Christianity 
has been contaminated by pontiffs, by ecclesiastical 
decrees, and by tradition, the faith of Some has 
never been one of charity. We are too apt to sup- 
pose, that the cruelty of the Roman Church originated 
with the foundation of the Inquisition ; but the same 
spirit that could harmonize the principles of Christ 
with the horrors of persecution ; that could pray, fast, 
scatter alms, live abstemiously, suffer corporeal de- 
privations, and yet gaze unmoved upon an erring 
brother tortured upon the rack ; this spirit, which 
we observe rampant at the birth of the Inquisition 
of St. Dominic, had long struggled in the bowels of 
the Roman Church. 

Ecclesiastical punishments have generally been as 
ingenious as they have been merciless. The inven- 
tions of cruelty are wonderful in their diversity ; we 
regard with amazement the labor, study, and handi^ 
craft, which have been prostituted in the manufacture 
of instruments of ancient torture ; and our feelings 
are shocked that a Church, boasting of its infallibility 
and divine origin, could encourage such dark and 
ominous talent; dungeons, racks, tortures, tubs 
bristling with sharpened spikes, fetters, pincers, hot 
irons, crushing machines, and the fagot blazing with 
brimstone and oil, were the fiendish instruments em* 
ployed by the priests to root out heresy, or to suppress 
the growth of an unpleasant truth in the dark ages. 

There were three men living in the twelfth century, 

s 2 
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whose actions illustrate the internal state of the Medi- 
eral Church. Saint Bernard^ Abelard^ and Peter the 
Venerable; are curious instances of a heretic with 
learning ; of an orthodox without mercy ; and of a 
Christian inspired with that true charity, which Jesus 
taught us to cherish for his sake. 

The history of Abelard is known to every reader, 
although perhaps not in all its minute details; the 
perusal of these details will not dissipate the melan- 
choly that penrades his history, we behold in him, a 
scholar oppressed and persecuted by the enyy and 
malice of the bigots. His most bitter enemies weie 
Albericus and Lutolphus ; and these enemies were 
allowed by the Church to act as the judges of Abe- 
lard. The accuser the judge ; from such injustice, we 
can look fi>r nothing but iniquity. Abelard the pro- 
found instructor of three thousand scholars, was 
cited before the council of Soissons, a synod composed 
of his bitterest enemies ; of bigots who had already 
prejudged the heretic. Abelard answered to the sum- 
mons, and on the appointed day stood before that 
august body of monkish theologians — ^he held in his 
hand, the work which had proved so distasteful to die 
Church. " If I have written anything,** he exclaimed, 
^' adverse to the belief of my ancestors, and the 
ancient faith of the Church ; I am ready to retract it 
and make due confession of my error ; this is mj 
book on the Trinity; read it, and decide.*** The 

* Vie d'AbU. 129. Histotia Calamitatum. 
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Tolume was eagerly opened by his accusers^ quotations 
were read aloud ; they put their own interpretation 
upon them, but delayed to pronounce sentence until the 
close of the session. In fact, with all their zeal, they 
had failed to make out a strong case against the heretic ; 
Abelard was becoming popular ; and they were anxi- 
ous, by a more careful search, to discover a plausible 
ground for condemnation. His unrelenting persecutor 
Albericus perused the volume of Abelard on the Tri- 
nity, with painful assiduity. His watchful vigilance 
exulted in its reward ; he alighted upon a passage, 
which he thought would undoubtedly fix the crime of 
heresy upon the detested Abelard; he was anxious for a 
public triumph, but could not refrain from the refined 
pleasure of appalling the dauntless student before the 
appointed day- He communicated his discovery to 
some of his pupils, and invited them to accompany 
him to the residence of Abelard, and to behold his 
triumph over the heretic. " I have read your work ;" 
said Albericus, as he entered the presence of the 
scholar. " Have you," quietly observed Abelard. " I 
have,'* continued he, " and in it, my eye has fallen on 
a proposition, from the horror of which, it will be long 
before my mind recovers its wonted serenity.*' Abe- 
lard begged for an explanation. *^ There is but one 
God,** said Albericus. " You speak truly,** replied 
Abelard. " This one God generated his word, which 
is also God," said the bishop, in a tone of inquiry. 
*^ True." " It is true, and yet,'* exclaimed Albericus, 
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with kindling wrath^ " You dare assert that God, 
cannot generate himself; this is blasphemy." Abelard 
smiled^ " I will prove the truth of that proposition," 
said he, " only listen to my arguments ?" " What 
care I for your arguments, your reason, or your com- 
mon sense ; is religion to be weighed in their scales l 
authority, is all I require,*' retorted the angry eccle- 
siastic. " You desire authority ; authority you shall 
have ; you hold in your hand I perceive a work of 
Saint Augustine^s, open it, and you will find my autho- 
rity.'* Albericus turned over the leaves ; he was not 
anxious, and so did not find the passage. ^^ I will 
show you where it is," said Abelard, and taking the 
book into his own hand, immediately read the follow- 
ing passage. '* He who imagines that God has power 
to generate himself, is the more in error, because not 
only God cannot do it ; but because there is no crea- 
ture corporeal or spiritual to which the capacity can 
belong ; no being can give existence to itself.*** The 
pupils were abashed at the con^ion and defeat o{ 
their master ; but Albericus sought shelter in the com- 
mon subterfuge of theological wranglers. " This 
passage," said he, " will bear another interpretation.'* 
" It may," admitted Abelard; " but you asked me 
for a bare authority ; comment would at this time be 
unseasonable ; and, were you not so great an enemy to 
argument and common sense, I think I could show, 
that Albericus himself has fallen into the heresy of 

* Augustmo de Trinitati. lib. i. 
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those, who maintain, that the father is the son of him- 
self." Albericus could no longer restrain his fiiry, 
and he replied with menaces and abuse, " The day is 
at hand," thundered he, ^' when neither reason or 
authority shall avail your purpose." With a brow 
darkened with malignant hate, he turned, and left the 
heretic to anticipate his fate. 

At the close of the sessions, Abelard was again 
summoned to hear the sentence of the council ; " It 
is our will," said the Legate, " that with your own 
hand you burn your book on the Trinity;" a fire 
was lighted before him, and the student of St. Dennis 
was called upon to obey. Abelard took the volume, 
and cast it into the flames without a murmur. The 
surrounding prelates smiled in exultation, and gloried 
in their triumph over one, whom they could not 
vanquish by argument or reason. Not content with 
this, the legate sought a still deeper humiliation. 
Abelard was ordered to make a public confession of 
his faith, this ceremony was always deemed dero- 
gatory and degrading; he was not allowed to speak 
in his own defence, the symbol of St. Athanasius was 
presented to him, " You may not be much versed in 
that sacred formulary," said they, sneeringly, " or 
your memory may fail you;" deeply humiliated, 
Abelard, the first scholar of the age, was compelled 
to read aloud his profession of faith, like a child. 
He read ; he sighed ; he sobbed, whilst his enemies 
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exulted, and the council in secret triumph, looked 
down upon the fallen man.* 

St. Bernard was one of thie fiercest opponents of 
Abelard ; none were so yigilant in that age, as this 
last of the fathers, in bringing to condemnation all 
who held heretical opinions ; he united with the zeal 
of a saint, the intemperance of a bigot; invectiTe 
assumed the place of argument, and passion some- 
times the throne of reason; of all theological wranglen, 
hot and rancorous disputants, it would be difficult to 
find one so yiolent as St. Bernard. In one instance 
was the passion of St. Bernard cooled into reason, 
and the rancour of dispute turned into fraternal amity. 
Peter, Lord Abbot of Clugny, replied to his fieice 
accusations of laxity of discipline^ with the mikbess 
of a Christian ; Bernard's frowns were met by words 
that tumeth away wrath; the two abbots became 
fnends ; corresponded with affiibility, and consulted 
with each other in emergencies. It was this circum- 
stance that somewhat modified the persecution which 
Bernard levelled against Abelard. Peter the Vene- 
rable interceded, acted as a true Mend to the scholar 
in distress, and screened him from much of die 
animosity of the ecclesiastics ; he even invited him 
to Clugny, lodged him within the monastery, and 
wrote kindly, and Mdth sincere firiendship to Eloiaei 
then abbess of Paraclete. Obscure and almost im- 

* Hist Calamitatum. 
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known^ as this Abbot of Clugny is to the generality 
of readers ; we contemplate bis character with the 
highest pleasure : he was a true fiiend to Abelard 
,and Eloise^ his conduct to the former was full of 
kindness and respect ; he fulfilled his dying wishes 
with the most scrupulous care^ h^ conveyed his 
corpse to Eloise^ at Paraclete^ and when the body 
was consigned to the earth, he wrote an epitaph for 
his tomb.* 

There were but few scholars against whom the 
charge of heresy had been arrayed, that were even so 
£irtunate as Abelard; there were not many like 
Peter ; or if there were, they remained silent and 
unknown. They were dangerous times in which 
Abelard lived; monks were not always holy; and 
he who exposed their irregularities, was often silenced 
with the fagot, or his murmurs were rendered dumb 
by prison walls. Arnould de Bresse, in the year 
1139, for offending in this manner, was condemned 
and burnt at Rome.f Nor were the disciples of 
heresy better off in our own country ; some poor 
wretches, thinking the English Churchmen less harsh, 
nought refuge among them &om persecution, in the 
year 1 159 ; but the bishops soon found them out, and 
a Synod was convoked at Oxford, to inquire into their 
doctrines, they were about thirty in number, and 
their pastor, named Gerard, seems to have been a 
man well learned in the scriptures ; they rejected the 

* MabilloiiAnnal. B.S. Benedict, torn. yi. p. 356. f Fleuiy, zy. 8. 
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eucharist ; baptism ; and some other rites of the 
Church [; they were condemned by the synod; doomed 
to be flogged, branded with hot irons in the face, 
and turned adrift ; they all perished with cold and 
hunger, for he who dared to receive them, or offer 
them succour, was threatened with an anathema, and 
men knew too well, what the curse of a bishop meant 
in the twelfth century, to disregard the threat* 

But in spite of persecution, fanatics troubled and 
perplexed the Mediaeval Church: they were as 
numerous as American prophets, and preached doc- 
trines as preposterous as the Mormons at Nouvoo. 
As the Church cut down and extirpated one sect, 
another sprang up to worry and torment them. These 
minor sects were insignificant when compared to such 
men as Joachim, or to Amaury of Chartres, who spoke 
out in very plain terms about his holiness the Pope, 
calling him Antichrist, and asserting that the Church 
of Rome was Babylon j the doctrines of Amaury 
were soon condemned, and the daring heretic was 
harrassed to death ; but the number of his followers 
increased, and it was found necessary two years after 
to convene a council at Paris, to again examine these 
" pernicious" doctrines. This was in the year 1209.t 
The leaders of the Amahicians as they were called, 

* Newburgh, ii. 13. Lingards. iii. 420. 
t Council of Paris, apud Labbe, torn, xi., 801. The Lateran Councfl 
under Pope Innocent, iii., in 1216, declares him to be so blinded by 
the Deyil, as to be esteemed rather a madman than a heretic. 
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were summoned before the assembled council, 
many learned men were among them ; and some of 
exalted rank, they were under the pastorship of an 
artizan, one William the Goldsmith, who held some 
pretensions to the gift of prophecy, the whole were 
condemned and anathemized ,* huge fires were kindled 
in the market place, and the good people of Paris, 
assembled in crowds to witness the burning of the 
heretics, and to learn how dangerous it was to differ 
from the faith of the orthodox. To make the lesson 
more effectual, and to express more strongly their 
displeasure, the synod included the corpse of Amaury 
in the condemnation ; his bones were dragged from 
the tomb, thrown into the flames, and the ashes were 
scattered to the winds as dust unworthy of a resting 
place ; his ^^ accursed writings" were ordered to be 
burnt; an anathema was held out against all who should 
dare to retain, or read them ; whilst an " indulgence" 
was offered to every one who should peruse the books 
written against the doctrines of Amaury. It is not 
difficult to understand that such persecution formed 
a sad obstacle to the progress of literature. Orthodox 
theology, lives of Saints, monastic chronicles, and 
terse homilies were produced in abundance ; but 
original inquiries into religious opinions, or disserta- 
tions on ecclesiastical matters, works on philosophy 
and mathematical treaties, were burnt and suppressed 
by the Papal authority. Philosophy indeed owes 
but little to the Romish Church, books on such sub- 
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jecto were generally denounced as magical ; if at all 
disagreeable to the orthodox clergy^ the canons of 
the Church decreed that all such were to be burnt 
As early as the time of the Emperor Honorius and 
Theodosius, it was ordered that all the books of 
pretended mathematicians, should be burnt in the 
presence of the bishops.* Honorius issued a btdl 
declaring the Divisione Naturse, heretical, and com- 
manding the £dthful to '' seek for it assidaously/' and 
send the copies to him, or if they could not do so 
safely, to bum them.t The orthodox, howeyerj 
were not always themselves able to decide what 
writings they could allow to pass uncensured ; they 
were blind in their persecution, as bigots usually are, 
and a bad name had more weight in a Roman Synod 
than a bad book. It is said that even Saint Bernard 
was so imposed upon by the enemies of Abelard, 
that he condemned the book of Sentences of Fetei 
Lombard to be burnt, supposing them to be the 
writings of Abelard; yet the book of Sentences was 
canonized in the Sarboime, and was an authority 
in all scholastic divinity. So much for saintiy zeal, 
when blinded by malice and bigotry.:^ Aristotle, 
whose works became so studied by the schoolmen, vas 
looked upon with fear by the Churchmen. Alexander 
Necham || says, that it was commonly believed in 

♦ Code TheocL tit 16, 1. 12. f Fabr. Bib. Med. lix. 402. 

X Ancillon Milange Critique de Idteratore, torn, i., p. 4. 

II Naturae Berum. 
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his timey that none but Antichrist would be able to 
thoroughly understand Aristotle's books, which he 
would make use of to convince all those who should 
venture to dispute with him* Books even on the 
sciences most usefol to mankind, and which would 
have administered to the power and wealth of a 
nation ; were only sanctioned by the Church, so long 
as they harmonized Mdth the erroneous and fallacious 
science known to the fathers of the Church ; they 
could see no progress in discovery, no improvement 
in art; their astronomical theories were grounded 
upon error, but they frowned upon all who en- 
deavoured to set them right; their geographical 
knowledge was confused and fsibulous, but they 
sanctioned no alteration of their cosmographical chart, 
nor received any new work upon science, that had 
not been " first collated with the old established doc- 
trines ; and their agreement with them, testified by 
the Court of Rome."t 

The literary policy of Rome has never been admir- 
able, nor ever efiectual. Churchmen thought more 
of suppressing an unpleasant subject of inquiry than 
of eliciting truth, they seemed to regard with a pro- 
phetic sense of danger, the propagation of scriptural 
knowledge ; or any discovery in the realms of science, 
which was likely to dissolve the illusion with which 
superstition and fallacy had bound the intellects of 
men. 

* La Mothe la Vayer Opera, torn. v. p. 102, edit. 12mo. . 
t Hallam's Middle Ages, vol. ii. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

LAW AND LAWYERS ; OR THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
JUSTICE IN SAXON AND NORMAN COURTS. 



** The history of Law," says Dr. Henry, " though it 
hath been much neglected, is certainly one of the 
most curious, useful, and interesting parts of history." 
Its attractions, however, have not usually proved such 
as to interest the generality of readers ; and we pur- 
pose in this chapter, rather to point out some of the 
more curious characteristics of law, and lawyers, than 
to present any consecutive historical sketch of the 
jurisprudence of the middle ages. Barbarous and 
inadequate as some of the old Saxon laws appear ; 
unfair and faulty as they certainly were in many im- 
portant respects; we yet observe in them pleasing 
traits of wisdom, and mercy. The laws of Canute, 
direct, that the correction of a criminal should be so 
regulated, that it may appear becoming in the eyes of 
him, who said, " Forgive us our trespasses, as we for- 
give them that trespass against us," and it enjoins 
the judge not to be unduly severe, but to lean rather 
to a gentle punishment '* and the same king else- 

* Ancient Laws of England, edited by Thorpe, folio, p. 161. 

X Ibid, p. 176. 
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where decreed, that if any one turned from wrong to 
right, he was to have mercy shown him.* It is the 
peculiar characteristic of the Saxon laws that they 
aim at compensation, rather than retribution; and 
although they sanction capital punishments, they 
endeavour in all cases, to substitute a penalty in its 
place. Thus, by the law of King Ina, if a thief was 
caught, his doom was to suffer death, but his life 
could be redeemed according to his were; by which 
it would appear, that the surviving relations were 
allowed in some cases to choose between a deadly 
revenge, and a pecuniary satisfaction.! 

The fine inflicted on a murderer was regulated 
according to the " were " or the sum at which the life 
of the murdered party was valued ; thus if a man slew a 
freeman, he was to make compensation with a hundred 
shillings; this was the were of a common freeman ; but 
it was increased with the rank of the deceased. If a 
freeman murdered a slave, a much less sum was de- 
manded. One half of this fine was paid to the king, 
for the loss of his subject, and the breach of the peace ; 
and the remainder to the family of the deceased for 
the loss of their relative.J If a freeman murdered 
his own slave, the punishment was merely nominal ; 
he had only to pay a trifling sum to the king, for a 
breach of the peace : the slave being the sole property 
of the master, he was considered the only person who 

♦ Ancient Laws of England, edited by Thorpe, p. 176. 
t Ibid, p. 48. t Laws of -Slthelbirht, p. 5. 
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suffered by his death. If^ however^ a slave slew his 
master^ the doctrine of blood for bloody was carried 
into effect ; as the slave having no property of his 
own could make no compensation for his crime. The 
laws of the early Saxons^ are particularly minute in 
fixing the fines which were to be inflicted £ot acts of 
theft and violence. If a man broke into, the house of 
another^ he was fined six shillings^ and if a thief took 
away property firom a dwelling, he was to make com- 
pensation with three times the value of the goods ; if 
sacrilege had been committed with theft, the penalty 
was increased ; anything taken from a church was to 
be returned twelve fold. Forty years after the Con- 
quest theft was declared a capital crime, and no bote, 
or compensation fee was allowed to be taken in ex- 
tenuation — death therefore was the inevitable £^te of 
the criminaL So little repugnance, indeed, had the 
Normans to the sacrifice of human life, that by a law 
of Edward the First, any who stole goods exceeding 
twelve pence, in value, was punishable with death.""^ 
A coiner and circulator of base money was firom very 
ancient times sentenced to lose his right hand. Fines 
were imposed by the Saxon laws for personal injuries. 
Three shillings were deemed sufficient compensation 
for a broken rib, while a fine of twenty shillings was 
inflicted for a dislocation of the shoulder. If a man 
cut off the foot, or struck out the eye of another, he 
was compelled to make satisfaction with fifty shillings. 

• 13 Edw. I. cap. 31. 
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Every injury was estimated in proportion as it dis- 
figured^ or incommoded the person ; thus a bruise^ 
which being covered with the clothes was not seen, 
was valued at twenty scsetas ; but if it was on a part 
of the body, likely to attract attention, it was estimated 
at thirty scsetas. So minute are the laws of jEthel- 
birht, that each tooth has its fixed price ; for a front 
tooth, six shillings were demanded ; for a canine 
tooth, four ; and for a molar only one shilling ; the 
pain however, incurred by the loss of a double tooth, 
seems to have led King Alfred to regard this portion 
of the Saxon law as unjust, and he decreed, that eight 
shillings should be paid for a front, four shillings for 
a canine, and fifteen shillings for a double tooth.* 
So also was the price of each finger and toe, set down 
in the Saxon doom book ; even the very nails of the 
little fingers were protected by the decrees of the 
Witan, assembled in the days of Saint Augustine, and 
a fine of one shilling was inflicted for their loss ; a 
thumb nail was to be compensated with three times 
that amount. Twenty shillings was the price fixed 
for the loss of a thumb, and eleven shillings for the 
loss of a finger. 

If a Saxon allowed his temper so far to outstep the 
bounds of prudence, as to pull the nose of another, 
the insulted party demanded three shillings by way 
of satisfaction ; and if in the violence of his attack 
he should have injured that sensitive organ, the fine 

* Ancient Laws of Eng. p. 42. 

T 
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was doubled. To pull a man by the hair was to 
forfeit fifty scstas ; a man received twelve shillings 
for the loss of his ear ; and half that sum for any 
injury it might receive. An arm could be broken 
for six shillings. In fact, for every disfigurement, 
every Utile bruise, or frivolous scratch, a due " con- 
sideration*' was demanded, and enforced by legal 
authority. A good name has ever been regarded by 
the inhabitants of Britain, as their dearest treasure, 
and the Saxons made many curious and severe laws, 
to protect individual reputation, — a slanderer was 
even more severely punished, than a thief; by a kw 
of Lotheric's, King of Kent; any one who £dsely 
reported of another, was to pay one shilling to the 
party in whose presence he had uttered the calumny; 
six shillings to the slandered, and twelve shillings to 
the king.* Edgar, the Peaceable, further decreed, 
that any who '* Spread about a report defamatory of 
another" should have his tongue cut out, unless he 
paid a ransom equal to the full '* were,*' or valuation 
set upon his life ; and Canute the Dane, showed his 
estimation of this law by confirming it.f 

Such are a few of the more curious points of the 
old Saxon laws, and they bear a striking resemblance 
to those which governed other nations in the middle | 
ages. It was the almost universal custom through- I 
out Europe, that foreigners were judged according to 
the law of their native country, and not according to 

♦ Wilkina' Leges Anglo-SaxonicsB, p. 9. f Ibid. 78, 13fi. 
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the law of the land m which they were sojourning : 
this circumstance had at least the advantage ; that a 
man could not advance in defence of his crime, an 
ignorance of the laws and customs of the country in 
which his offence was committed. '^Thus/' says 
Dr. Henry, " the nose of a Spaniard was perfectly 
safe in England, because it was valued at thirteen 
marks, but the nose of an Englishman ran a great risk 
in Spain, because it was valued at twelve shillings. 
An Englishman might have broken a Welshman's 
head for a mere trifle, but few Welshman could 
afford to return the compliment." 

After the Conquest, the Saxon laws were con- 
siderably altered. Normans took their places in the 
courts of the vanquished people, and the former 
judges were totally deprived of all their official 
duties. The administration of the law was almost 
entirely monopolized by the Norman clergy, and it 
became a proverb, that ^^ there was no clergyman 
who was not an advocate." A comparison between 
the administration of justice in the Saxon and Norman 
courts is not favorable to the latter ; the most glaring 
corruption, and the grossest species of venaUty seem 
to have been tolerated in the Norman courts of law. 
It was decreed by Edgar, the Saxon, that the judge 
who judged wrongly, was to pay one hundred and 
twenty shilUngs, and to lose his Thaneship, unless he 
took a solemn oath that his judgement was the result 

T 2 
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of ignorance^ and not of wilful venality.* But we find 
no such salutary decrees in the laws of the conquer- 
ing people. Justice slept lazily on Norman benches, 
and the scales were never firmly held ; it became not 
so much a matter of evidence as of profit ; and the 
crime that appeared on one side^ could always be 
balanced by heaping gold on the other. 

Peter of Blois^ Archdeacon of Bath^ tells us that 
in his day^ advocates had become the slaves of ayarice, 
and the legal profession had become a disgrace by 
the venality of its followers. ** It is a profession," 
says he, " so shameful^ that it can only be compared 
to a harlot, who sells herself for gain.**t "The 
lawyers,'* he says elsewhere, *' are ready and eager 
to do anything for money ; they will dissolve the 
bands of a lawful marriage ; they vriil encourage 
animosities ; they will pervert the truths and lay aD 
kinds of snares for they who appeal to them." X ^ 
political song of the reign of Edward the First also 
exposes the corruption of the law. ** Every court,*' 
says the writer, "is now wedded to money. The 
judges have nimierous messengers. If you wish to 
claim land, one of them will come to you, and as if 
spealdng in confidence, say, dear &iend^ if you wisl 
to plead, I am one who can help you in various ways I 
with the judges ; if you wish to obtain anything bj 
his aid, give me half, and I will help you.** ... At 

♦ Ancient Laws, p. 113. f Epist. xxvi. J Ibid, xL 
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the feet of the judge sit clerks, who are like people 
half famished, g^'Piug for gifts, and proclaiming that 
it is law, that they who give nothing, although they 
came early, will have to wait till the last. What 
shall we say to the ushers ? who say to the poor man. 
Why do you trouble yourself; why do you wait 
here ; unless you give money to everybody in this 
court, you labour in vain. Why, wretch, do you 
lament ; if you have brought nothing, you will stand 
outside the doors.*'* 

If we are to credit this description, the courts of 
law under the Norman kings well deserved the 
reproval of Archdeacon Peter, and we may believe 
that the description is not altogether false, by the 
confession of a Lord Chancellor of England in the 
fourteenth century. Richard de Bury, when ex- 
plaining the opportunities which he 'enjoyed for 
collecting books, tells us, with admirable naivete, 
and without the slightest indication of secresy, of 
the presents which he received from those who were 
anxious to gain a favorable judgment in his court. 
*' When," says he, " we were lable to oppose or 
advance, to appoint or discharge suits; crazy quartos 
and tottering folios, precious in our sight, flowed in 
rapidly from the great and small, instead of gold and 
jewels;" and he adds a little farther on, "without 
doubt, many who perceived us to be contented with 
gifts of this kind, studied to contribute these things 

* Political Songs of England, edited by Mr. Wright, p. 224. ' 
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freely to our use ; we took care^ however, to conduct 
the business of such so favorably that the profit 
might accrue to them." Such is the open confession 
of the Lord High Chancellor of England ; and we 
may imagine, that if so high a personage could so 
easily have been bought, the venality of the minor 
administrators of the law must have outraged every 
principle of justice, and have presented ample scope 
for the pens of poets and satirists. "Yet we suppose 
we must say for such men as Richard de Bury, " Non 
erat hoc hominis viti^ sed temporis." 

But if the law was corrupt, and lawyers venal, the 
latter were very tenacious of their magisterial dig- 
nity ; and we have only to call to mind the oft repeated 
anecdote of Prince Henry, afterwards the fifth king 
of that name, to learn how the king encouraged the 
judges in maintaining their authority. On the occa- 
sion of some of Henry's evil companions being 
brought before Judge Gascoigne, that prince attempted 
their rescue, and on the judge ordering him to be 
seized, the prince struck him in the face. *' As this 
insult," quietly observed Gascoigne, '^ is not to 
myself, but to the king your father, in whose place I 
I sit, I shall commit you to prison." The sentence 
was carried into effect, and this prompt and decided 
course met the entire approbation of the king. We 
have a similar, but an earlier anecdote preserved, 
although perhaps it is not so generally known. A 
Placeta roll of the thirty-third year of Edward the 
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Firsts contains a complaint made by Justice Heepham 
against one William Brasse, for contempt of court ; 
and in decreeing a punishment upon the offender, the 
document proceeds to state, that as such contempt 
and disrespect was very odious to the king (as lately 
seen, when his majesty expelled firom his household 
his dearest son Edward Prince of Wales, for some 
insulting words which he had dared address to his 
majesty's judge, and pardoned him not, untU he had 
made due apology and reparation); the aforesaid 
William should walk bareheaded, holding a torch 
from Westminster Hall to the Exchequer," &c. 
From these curious anecdotes we see, that if the 
kings of old England tolerated a venal judge, they 
did not allow even the most exalted of their subjects 
to reprove or insult them. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

WRITING FOR THE PEOPLE IN THE DARK AGES. 

It is a singular fact, that in the most gloomy periods 
of the Middle Ages, the most important contributions 
were made towards a national literature — Casdman, 
Bede, Alfred, and Alfric, were all writers in the ver- 
nacular tongue, but their labors were confined to 
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translations and expositions of the Scriptures. Many 
Anglo-Saxon and many Anglo-Norman mannscriptB I 
are extant^ which prove that sometimes authors wrote 
for the understanding of the laity as well as of the 
clergy ; " We are wrong," says Mr. Wright, " in 
supposing, that our forefathers endeavoured to conceal 
science from the unlearned ; at all times they pub- 
lished treatises for the uninitiated, which are corioiU) 
not only as showing us the mode in which they made 
instruction popular, but as exhibiting the quantity 
which they thought necessary." 

In Norman French, Philippe de Thann wrote 
much for the laity ; he was a &vorite author in tbe 
Middle Ages, and his Livre des Creatures and Iiis 
Bestiary were much esteemed : but his writings were 
more or less mixed up with the fables and absurdities 
so prevalent during the dark ages, they were not 
much in advance of the superstitious basis of the 
popular mind ; they rather tended to feed that lore 
of the marvellous, and that fear of the supernatural, 
which obtained such an ascendency in those times. 
The Bestiary of Philippe de Thaun, has been trans- 
lated by Mr. Wright, and is well worth perusal; it 
may not instruct the reader much in the natural 
history of animals^ of which the author presents an 
account, but he cannot fail to be amused at the strange 
analogies which the writer attempts to discover^ be- 
tween the objects he is describing, and the attributes 
of God ; every animal was created for the express 
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purpose of bearing some type of divine greatness, 
power or wisdom ; or as a great " signification" of 
some attribute of our Maker, and his blessed Son ; 
even the various habits of the most hideous monsters 
are all proclaimed as symbolical of the rites and 
ceremonies of the Christian faith. This method of 
imparting instruction was far from impressive ; the 
forced simile became tedious, and the mind of the 
student became cramped, by so much pedantic and 
unmeaning fable ; the intention might have been good 
and pious, to introduce religion in this way, but the 
effect was most injurious ; there is something re- 
pugnant to the feelings in making every beast, and 
reptile, symbolic of our divine Jesus ; of attempting 
to discover in that Saviour, who gloried in the spirit 
of the lamb, a resemblance to the lion ; whose 
passion is for blood, and whose ferocious spirit has 
made him the most terrible of beasts. Yet Philippe 
de Thaun begins with the lion, and sees in him the 
very type of the " Son of Mary." " He is King over 
all people," says he, " without any gainsay ; he is 
powerful by nature over every creature ; and fierce 
in appearance, and with fierce look ; he will appear 
to the Jews, when he shall judge them, because 
they made themselves guilty when they hanged 
him on the cross, and therefore they have merited to 

have no King over them by his claws, is 

meant vengeance upon the Jews!" In describing 
the ass, the author manifests that spirit of intolerance. 
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and hatred towards the Israelites ; which in his time 
was a general feeling. " By the ass," says he, " we un- 
derstand the Jews very rightly ; the ass is foolish by 
nature, as the Scriptures say, he will turn from his 
way, if one does not drag him entirely to it, just such 
nature have the Jews who are fools !" 

Fallacies and fables crowd this popular essay on 
Natural history ; we are told that when the lioness 
brings forth a dead cub, the lion roars around it for 
three days, and the cub is brought to life. When a 
man wishes to hunt and capture the monosceros, he 
places a virgin in the forest with her breast uncovered, 
the animal is ensnared by her charms and falls asleep 
in her lap. Such anecdotes are related of almost 
every beast ; of course we meet with many " curiosi- 
ties" of science ; many grotesque discriptions of 
animals quite unique in their way ; some hideous 
and frightful ; the very personification of those mon- 
sters, of which oldiable, and our nursery tales, are so 
full; and others quite fascinating and romantic, which 
remind us of coral caves, and marine grottos. The 
siren, is a beast described as living in the sea. " It 
sings at the approach of a storm, and weeps in fine 
weather; such is its nature, it has the make of a 
woman, down to its waist, the feet of a falcon, and 
the tail of a fish; when it wishes to divert itself it 
sings loud and clear, and if the steersman who navi- 
gates the sea hears the song, he forgets his ship, and 
immediately falls asleep." 
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It is difficult to tell whether the Bestiary was 
intended as a text-book for the scholar^ or as a book 
of amusement. De Thaun certainly seems much 
fonder of relating some amusing anecdote of animal 
instinct^ or some curious characteristic of their natural 
habits, than he is careful about scientific accuracy ; 
like an old traveller, he ventured to say a great deal 
because there was no one whose experience could 
disprove it. He enlivens his book with a very 
singular little story about the Elephant, which he 
describes as a quadruped of great understanding, and 
one that does not often breed. When the season 
however arrives, the elephant takes a trip to Paradise 
with his mate. "At Paradise," says De Thaun ; 
and he does not forget to give us his authority; 
" there is a tree called the Mandragora, of which the 
female elephant plucks some fruit, and gives it to her 
sire, to eat." This is a potent love charm ; the seduc- 
tion of her lord is soon accomplished ; and in due 
time the female is ready to bring forth her young : 
but beautiful and lovely as the Garden of Eden 
appears, there is a terrible dragon lurking beneath 
the luxuriant herbage, and the Norman naturalist 
assures us, that this ferocious dragon had a great par- 
tiality for elephants, when young and tender, and 
was always on the watch to get hold of the young one, 
and " eat it all alive." The sagacious quadruped 
aware of this danger, is always careful to bring forth 
her progeny in the water, the male standing close by 
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to guard it from drownings and to repulse the dragon 
should he attempt a capture." All this is related 
with great seriousness, mixed up with many pioiu 
ejaculations and forced allegories. De Thaun con- 
cludes his work, as he closes every paragraph, by a 
* signification/ " I have shown/* says he, "of three 
kinds ; of beasts, of birds, of stones : that of each of 
these there is a king, which proves that God is King, 
in person he is trinity, and one oidy, in diTinitj. 
May this God and the Virgin Mary aid us ! But 
the Bestiary of Philippe de Thaun, and the class of 
books to which it belongs, although intended for the 
instruction of the laity, were not intended for the 
people. The trading and labouring classes weie 
totally destitute of such luxuries ; a year's wages of 
the mechanic would have scarcely sufficed to purchase 
a single volume ; and had they the money to pur- 
chase, there were few who had the learning to appre- 
ciate literature. The sources from which the great 
mass of the people derived their knowledge^ were 
from the ballads of the friendly minstrels, the exhorta- 
tions of the clergy, and an occasional glance at the 
goodly volumes chained in the chancel of the Church; 
and from which some more " clerkly" than the gene- 
rality of the villagers, read aloud to attentive and 
delighted crowds. 

It is no uncommon thing, even now, to find these 
old reading desks in ancient churches ; and the sight 
of them never fails to call up to our mind, a picture 
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a of the olden time^ when the well of knowledge 
i- seldom allayed the thirst of the multitude, and when 
c two or three ancient volumes, thus chained to the 
i reading desk of a church, supplied the famished 
I intellects of the whole parishioners. We can scarcely 
K refirain from contrasting these things of old with the 
I abottdant literature of our own day ; when publica- 
I tions are issued to suit every capacity, and taste ; 
when every sect in the religious world can point to 
its advocate; every political clique to its journal; 
every commercial class to its organ, in which its 
privileges and interests are upheld. These are 
triumphs, of which even the most visionary philoso- 
pher of the middle ages, never dreamt. Such revo- 
lutions in literature have made us forget the dearth 
of knowledge in the days of our ancestors, and the 
old books on oaken desks are looked upon as curious 
relics of the olden time. 

'* All needless now their weight of massy chain, 
Safe in themselyes the once-loyed works remain ; 
No readers now inyade their still retreat, 
None try to steal them from their parent seat ; 
Like ancient beauties they may now discard 
Chains, bolts, and locks, and lie without a guard." 

Cbabbe'b Librabt. 

It was no wonder, when books were so rare, that 
they should excite the envy of the studious; it is 
astonishing to what lengths the learned have gone to 
obtain the possession of some coveted little biblio- 
graphical gem in modem times ; students, in fact. 
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have not always been the most scrupulous; and 
although they can preach and talk well enough upon 
the wisdom of honesty to others^ they have not 
always been wise enough to be honest themselves. 
The Church of All Saints at Bristol^ in the old time, 
possessed a primer, which was thought of so mucli 
importance as to merit a place ** Yn ye grate vndyr 
Seynt Xpofer ys flfote." The Saint was not always 
vigilant, and the iron grating about his effigy was not 
strong enough to repel some hungry bookworm ; for 
the record adds, that " ye seyd boke was stole, and 
fownd at Seynt Jamys yn Galeys, and broght home 
and newe grated, and sethe y stole a zen" ! ! Bristol 
was the port at which the pilgrims to Saint James at 
Compostello embarked, as we learn from an old poet, 
who says. 

Pilgrims and palmers, 
Flighten them together. 
For to seek Saint James 
And saints at Some. 
They wend forth their way 
With many wise tales, 
And obtain leave to lie 
AH their life after.* 

It was probably one of these pious wanderers that 
carried away the fascinating volume, in spite of 
chains and gratings, into Galicia. Indeed these 
pilgrims found the want of some congenial amuse- 
ment on their voyage ; there were no '* morning 
papers," or " parlour libraries," by which they could 

* Piers Plowman, lines 91 to 98. 
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beguile the tedious hours ; and a book of psalms^ and 
devotional prayers, was a temptation too great to 
withstand, especially as the guilt of the theft would 
be absolved on reaching the tomb of Saint James. 
Another poet, who amusingly describes the troubles 
and trials of this voyage to Compostello, says of the 
pilgrims, that 

Some layde their bookys on their knee, 
And rad so long they myght not se ; 
Alias myne hede will cleve in three.* 

In the absence of a popular literature none did so 
much for the people as the poets; what scanty know- 
ledge the masses possessed was generally derived 
from the ballads of the minstrel, and from the story* 
tellers of the middle ages. Ballad singers were the 
instructors of the people in very remote times, and 
they were common among our Saxon ancestors, and 
the Danes. William of Malmsbury tells us that the 
nuptials of Gundilda, the daughter of Canute, with 
the Emperor Henry, were sung in ballads about the 
streets.f The Norman trouv6res were not so popular 
as the English minstrels ; the burden of their song 
was usually made to echo the praises of the great and 
powerful ; they were emphatically the poets of the 
court, whilst the minstrels often took up the cause of 
the oppressed, and enslaved, and were severe in their 

* MS. in Trinity Coll. Camb. marked R. 3. 19. See Halliwell'a 
Bel. Antiq. i. p. 3. 

t Malms. Hist. B. ii., czii. 
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animadvenions on the tyranny and abuses of the 
rich. The troavires endeavoored to gain the 
rewards with which the Norman nobles were 
willing to repay their obsequious flattery and adula- 
tion. The mission of the poet was forgotten^ and 
by abusing the English slaves^ who, as we have 
elsewhere shown, formed the great body of ^e 
labouring classes, they gratified the prejudices of 
their lordly patrons. In the twelfth and succeeding 
century, the French language became almost general 
in England, the bitter rivalry between Saxon and 
Norman; the contempt which the conquerors felt 
towards the vanquished, and the hate which the van* 
quished felt towards the conquerors had gradually 
subsided, and their common interests induced them to 
forget their ancient animosities; the language of 
both people became fused into one ; many Norman 
and Saxon words, expressive of the same meaning, 
became as it were, combined together^ and established 
by common usage ; still the language of the Saxon, 
was distinguished, &om the language of the Norman; 
the Saxons had their minstrels, and the Normans their 
trouveres, who fed the prejudices, and encouraged the 
nationalities of their respective countrymen. Yet 
one would imagine firom the expressions of some 
writers of this age, that the French language was 
understood even by the common people. Guemes 
tells us, that he pubUcly read his life of Saint Thomas 
d Becket, at Canterbury ; it was written in Frenct, 
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and the poet informs us that laymen as well as clerks 
conferred together in this dialect.* Grosteste, Bishop 
of Lincoln^ composed a poem of seven hundred 
verses on the Fall of Man, and his Restoration, in the 
romance language ; the author says himself, that he 
had composed the work for persons ignorant of the 
Latin, and Greek, but who nevertheless were anxious 
to obtain knowledge ; as he uses the romance language 
for this laudable purpose, we must conclude as the 
Abb^ de la Rue says, that it was in general use 
among the English people of the thirteenth century ; 
since, to instruct all ranks of the nation in the gospel, 
one of the most meritorious pontiffs of England had 
recourse to this language, in order to unfold them.f 
William of Wadington too, another poet of the 
thirteenth century, tells us, that he had translated his 
work into French verse, to make it more acceptable to a 
nation that perused with avidity everything written in 
that language; and to the end he adds that it might be 
understood as well by the great, as the lower class of 
peopU.X If we are to judge from this, that the ro- 
mance language was generally understood ; the people 
during the middle ages cannot have been totally 
destitute of a literature : for if their means would 
not allow them to purchase such costly luxuries as 
books, they could at least listen to the song of the 
minstrel and to the romance of the : — 

♦ Archaeologia vol. xii. p. 325. f Arclueologia, volxiiL p. 246. 

Jhidy p. 240. 
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— JestonTB that tellen tales 
Both of wepyng and of game. 

Yet we are of opinion that with two or three re- 
markable exceptions, the reading of books during 
the middle ages was an employment almost unknown 
to the laity. That worthy booklover, £icliard de 
Bury, writing in the fourteenth century, says^ tkt 
" laymen to whom it matters not whether they look, 
at a book turned wrong side upwards, or spread before 
them in its natural order, are altogether unworthy of 
any communion with books.*" In the next centary, 
however, we find that the English gentry began to 
regard books as necessary articles of household com- 
fort ; and a member of the Paston family has left a 
little catalogue of his Hbrary,t the nature and extent 
of which, is in itself a curious indication of the popu- 
lar Hterature of the middle ages, and forms a striking 
and significant contrast to the national literature of to- 
day ; by a consideration of which, the reader may 
gain a tolerable idea of how rare it was to find the 
learned, writing for the people in the dark ages. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



HEARTHS AND HOMES ; OR HOUSEHOLD COMFORTS OF 

OLD ENGLAND. 

The history of old England has never yet been 
written; monkish pens have chronicled the deeds 

♦ Philobiblon chap. xvii. f Fexm's Paston Lette* 
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of kings and nobles ; have extolled the piety of pre- 
lates and priests^ and related those triumphs of 
arms, which formed the delight and soul of ancient 
chivalry ; we have a Froissart to tell us of the 
minutiae of a court life ; a Joselin of Brakelond to 
gossip with us about the cares and deprivations^ that 
chequered a conventual existence; but we have 
no writer of the middle ages, who thought it consis- 
tent with the dignity of his clerkly calling ; to tell us 
of the life and household manners of the English 
people. We deeply regret this, because we are con- 
vinced, by the few scraps of intelligence which are 
incidentally found in old authors ; that if it were 
possible to describe the hearths and homes of 
mediseval life, we should observe a striking contrast 
between the inconveniencies of that age, and the ma- 
nifold blessings of the present ; we should observe in 
such a contrast, the full triumph and glory, which 
science has achieved ; and our ideas of the splendour 
and rude gorgeousness of merry old England, would 
dwindle into the most worthless tawdriness, before the 
substantial comforts of our present homes ; our ideas 
in fact would receive a change, and we should no 
longer regret that the present is so unlike the past. 

Of all the changes which the progress of science 
and civilization has produced, that in domestic archi- 
tecture has perhaps been the most striking. In 
former times the houses in the towns and cities of Old 
England, were, with very few exceptions, built of 

u 2 
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wood, and their roofs were thatched with straw ; the 
larger chiss were built with each story projecting over 
the former story, and in the more populous parts of 
the cities, where the streets were narrow, the people 
out of their attic windows could talk, and even 
shake hands with their opposite neighbours ; they 
were generally provided with porches before the 
principal entrance, sufficiently capacious to seat the 
whole family, the parlors were large, and their halls 
ample ; but in every other respect they were sadly 
deficient of those auxiliaries to comfort and conveni- 
ence, which we look for in our modem habitations. 
The dwellings of the lower classes were of the most 
miserable description ; and in Scotland, the habita- 
tions of the poor were more wretched, if possible, 
than the dismal huts inhabited by the peasantry of 
England. '* They were narrow, covered with straw 
and reed, wherein the people and beasts lie together."* 
Glass was a luxury too expensive for the generality of 
houses, lattice work, or an oaken frame finely che- 
quered, and panalled with horn, were the usual sub- 
stitutes ; glass was not introduced into domestic 
architecture until the latter part of the 14th century, 
and then it was considered so valuable, that, when 
the lord left his mansion for any length of time, the 
windows were taken out, rapt up, and carefully laid 
by. We must not forget the fireside, the pride and 
comfort of all Englishmen ; no part of the household 

• Chroniclo of Lmdaey of Pittsoottie. 
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arrangements of the olden time has been so much 
admired as the capacious chimney comers of the Eliza- 
bethan age ; such comforts were unknown, however, 
a few generations before ; a hole at the top of the 
roof, or an unglazed window, imperfectly suppUed 
the place of a chimney ; if they closed the window 
against the inclemency of the weather, they extin- 
guished the fire, or they were in danger of being 
smothered in the smoke which vainly sought an 
escape through the creeks and apertures of the 
building. Chimneys were rare, previous to the 
fourteenth century; they then probably came into 
more general use; Piers Plowman speaks of a " cham- 
bre with a chimney in which rich men dined." Hol- 
inshed says," the old men in his day, noted how 
marvellously things were altered in England within 
their sound remembrance, and especially in the mul- 
tidude of chimneys, which had bfeen lately erected ; 
whereas in their young days there were only two or 
three, if so many, to be found in the cities and towns 
of England." The usual custom was to have a large 
hearth in the middle of the room, on which the fire 
was kindled, and the smoke was allowed to ascend 
through a hole in the top of the building.* Such were 
the homes of the people in monastic England ; how 
different from our homes and hearths of the present 
day. We can scarcely imagine as we draw the chair 
to our fireside, with the embers glowing cheerily 

* Strutt's Manners and Customs, vol. i., p. 104. 
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within its polished grating : a warm rug for our feet; 
some hundreds of volumes, strewed around us, ready 
at our hand, and willing to entertain us ; the windows 
tightly glazed, guarding us from the howling wind, 
and a lamp shedding its light on the social tea-tray ; as 
we partake of these comforts, and a thousand others, of 
which it would not be seemly to talk of here, we can 
hardly imagine how our ancestors of old could have 
extolled the comforts of their hearths, did we not 
know how sweet is home, however homely ; did we 
not know how immeasurably more attractive is the 
meanest chamber with that dear name, than the 
" marbled halls " of strangers, and did we not know 
that the most miserable cot of the Irish peasant, be- 
comes a paradise of bliss, when sanctified by the 
name of home. 

The food of the rich was varied if not luxurious ; 
from the household' roll of the Countess of Leicester, 
we may gain a knowledge of the quality of the dishes 
which adorned the tables of the wealthy; neither the 
flesh of the whale, the grampus, nor the sea-wolf, 
proved oflFensive to the delicate taste of the countess. 
When Richard, Earl of Gloucester, paid a visit to 
Grosteste, Bishop of Lincoln, he was received with 
great honor, and entertained with choice ** sea- 
wolves."* Herrings were a favorite article of food 
among all classes ; one thousand are entered as having 
been bought in one day for the Countess of Leicester. 

* Chron. de Lanercost, p. 44. 
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The festive board was well supplied with the sub- 
stantial beef of Old England ; with fat capons^ fowls^ 
and geese ; cyder and beer was in abundance ; and 
we find it entered as having been purchased at a half- 
penny a gallon. The food of the poorer classes was 
in the other extreme, mean and scanty ; we observe a 
deplorable contrast between the sustenance of those 
who labored to produce the luxuries of life, and those 
who enjoyed them. Vegetables, rye-bread, crayfish, 
and herrings, were the principal food of the labouring 
classes; "Why should the villains (the peasantry) 
eat beef, or any dainty food?" asks a Norman trouvere, 
** nettles, reeds, briars, or peashells are good enough 
for them."* It was often that they could procure no 
better fare ; even rye-bread was a luxury ; wheaten- 
bread was reserved for the baron's table.f 

Previous to the twelfth century, not only the 
people, but even the rich, were destitute of the com- 
mon necessaries, as we should term them, of the 
table ; the snow-white damask seldom hid the oaken 
board, to invest humble fare with an appearance of 
delicacy. Elnives were sometimes used, but forks 
were regarded as an indication of luxurious foppery. 
The fair dames of the royal household, as well as the 
barons, eat their food without these essential aids to 
cleanliness ; they held the leg of a capon in their 
hand, and tore the flesh from the bone with their 

* Jubinal Jongleurs et Trouv^res, p. 107. 
t Spelman Gloss, p. 467, col. 2. 
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teeth. What would Byron have thought, had lie 
seen the lovely demoiselles of Normandy thus en- 
gaged f It is true, the more polished of the higher 
circles might, perhaps, in the absence of forks, re- 
collect the caution of Ovid, whose Art of Love was a 
favorite poem in the middle ages. 

" Your meat gentecUj, with your fingers raise. 
And, as in eating there's a certain grace 
Beware, with greasy hands, lest yon besmear your fiuie." 

Peter Damian, who lived in the eleventh century, 
mentions in one of his letters a two-pronged &rk 
used at the dinner table, and relates an amusing little 
story about the wife of the Doge of Venice, who he 
says was so fastidious, that she would not eat her 
food with her fingers, like other people .; but carried 
it to her mouth with a fork !* A pair of knives in a 
sheath, with a fork of crystal, is mentioned in ^e 
wardrobe accounts of Edward I. ; but forks for table 
use were not introduced into England until the reign 
of James L 

Our forefathers had no wish, like us, to turn the 
night into day ; they rose early from their couch, and 
retired to rest at a reasonable hour, they were up at 
five, and sought their bed at nine ; the prevalent 
custom was, to partake of only two meals a day, and 
it was deemed an indication of gluttony to exceed 
that number ; they dined at nine in the morning and 
supped at five in the afternoon. When Henry, 
* Peter Dam. Epist., lib. yiL Epist. xi-^ p. 79. 
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Duke of Lancaster, took Richard II. prisoner, in 
Flint Castle, on the morning of August 20th, 1399, 
he asked the king if he had broken his fast ; the king 
answered, " no, why do you ask." " It is time you 
should" replied the earl, " for you have a long way 
to ride ;" the king was at last persuaded to dine."^ At 
the commencement of the sixteenth century, ten 
o'clock was the hour of dining in the establishments 
of nobles-t These dietary regulations must have 
been highly conducive to health, as we may learn 
from the following popular adage of the middle ages : 

Lever a cinq, diner a neuf 
Souper a cinq, coucher a neu^ 
Fait vivre d'ans nonante et neuf. 

To rise at five, to dine at nine, 
To sup at five, to bed at nine. 
Makes a man live to ninety-nine. ;( 

Holinshed speaking of Canute, who introduced 
other meals, adds, that ^^now these old repasts, 
thanked be to God are verie well left, and ech one 
in manner contenteth himself with dinner and supper 
onlie."(l 

The bedchamber of the mechanic of the nineteenth 
century, possess luxuries which the nobles of feudal 
days would have envied. Feather beds are scarcely 
ever mentioned in the annals of the olden time, and 

* Froissart, torn. iv. p. 656. f Percy, Household Book, p. 310. 
X Kecreations Historique, i. 170, quoted by Dr. Henry. Hist. Eng. 
b. iii. cap. iv. 

II Description of Britain, i. 170. 
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even kings^ as well as nobles^ slombered blissfully on 
wooden planks strewed with litter. One William 
of Aylesbury held certain lands of William the 
Conqueror, by tenure of finding litter for the king's 
bed chamber ;* and a yeoman named Peter Spileman, 
at a subsequent period, had to find straw for the 
king's bed.t 

Fitz-Stephen relates, in his life of St. Thomas a 
Becket, that the Archbishop commanded his servants 
to cover the floor of his dining room every morning 
in the winter with clean straw ; and in the summer 
with green rushes, and sprigs of trees, so that the 
nobles who dined with him might sit on the floor, 
without injuring their clothes, if there should not 
happen to be room enough on the benches .J The 
household roll of Edward the Second contains an 
entry of money paid to John de Cauleford, for going 
from York to Newcastle, to procure straw for the 
king's chamber ; \\ and the household book of Edward 
the Fourth mentions the allowance of lights and fire 
for the king's room, and the quantity of litter and 
rushes for his beds and pallets. § In the time of old 
Holinshed, great improvements had been made in 
lodging *^ our fathers ; and we ourselves," says he, 
" have lain full oft upon straw pallets covered onlie 

* Camden, by Qibson, i. 311. f Blounfs Ancient Tenures, p. 28. 

t Fitz-Stephen, p. 14. || Archseologia, voL xxvL 321. 

§ liber. Niger. Domus. Regis Ang. Ed. IV., printed by the 
Society of Antiquaries, p. 21. 
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with a sheet or rough mats^ and a good round log 
under our head instead of a bolster." * The middle 
classes were then, however, beginning to taste the 
luxuries of feather beds. The rest of the household 
furniture was not much superior; chairs, couches, 
looking-glasses, and such elegancies of modern life, 
seldom adorned the homes of any but the most 
wealthy ; benches and a large oaken table was often 
the sole furniture found in the festive hall ; domestic 
utensils were of the rudest form ; the possession of a 
few silver spoons, and a drinking cup with a silver 
rim, were indications of unusual wealth.t The 
chronicler before referred to, speaks of the improve- 
ment in household furniture in his day, by the ex- 
change of treene or wooden platters, for those made 
of pewter, and of wooden spoons for those made of 
silver or tin. " So common," says he, " were all 
sorts of treene vessels in the old time, that a man 
could hardly find four pieces of pewter in a good 
farmer's house." Clocks and watches were of course 
unknown in domestic use ; a sun-dial on some public 
building indicated the hours. The first clock we 
read of in England was placed in a tower opposite to 
Westminster Hall, in the year 1288; two years later 

* Descript. of Brit. vol. i. p. 188, edit. 1574. 
t In the household roll of the Countess Eleanor we find scarcely 
any mention of plate. A gilded platter was purchased, and four 
spoons were mended with eight silver pennies ; this we think is all 
the plate mentioned in the household roll of the wife of the great 
Simon de Montfort 
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a second was placed in the cathedral at Canterbury; 
it was purchased at a price equivalent to £400 of onr 
money.* Edward the Third encouraged the clock- 
makers^ and invited some of them from foreign parts. 
In the fourteenth century clocks became common in 
cathedrals and churches ; f but they formed no part 
of the household furniture of the English during the 
middle ages. Equally destitute were the homes of 
our ancestors of those comforts which conduce to 
health and cleanliness. "Water had to be carried 
from house to house, nor was it laid on to supply the 
inhabitants of London until late in the sixteenth 
century;:^ filth accumulated, and the stench from 
the drains along the more crowded thorough&res 
was intolerable. 

The reader may perhaps from these few notes, 
collected from works in which such things are men- 
tioned quite incidentally, be able to catch a gUmpse 
of the household arrangements of the olden time; 
the contrast which they present to our own domestic 
comforts, whilst it impresses upon us the importance 
of the arts and sciences in ministering to the enjoy- 
ments of home, cannot fail to inspire with content 
the humblest reader, and to fill our hearts with joy 
and gratitude, that we have been permitted to live in 
an age which yields to us so many advantages over 

* Darf 8 Hist. Canterbury, Appendix, p. 3. 

t Henry's Hist. Eng. b. iv. c. v. sect. i. 

i Strutf B Maimers and Customs, vol. iii. p. 72. 
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the past. If a consideration of this subject, whilst 
emulating us to improve the present, by showing 
how progressive are the elements of civilized refine- 
ment, should also teach us to be thankful for the 
numerous blessings we now enjoy ; something more 
than the gratification of mere curiosity or amusement, 
Mdll have been gained from these inquiries. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE DAWN OF THE NEW ERA. 

There is no epoch so important in English history 
as that of the fourteenth century ; an epoch pregnant 
with the germs of that civilization and enUghtened 
freedom, which has exalted the English nation above 
all the kingdoms and principalities of the world. A 
glance at the characteristics of that century, and the 
manifestation of a new order of things which it 
presents, will form an appropriate, and perhaps 
necessary accompaniment, to the lights and shadows 
of the olden time, which we have endeavoured in our 
former chapters to portray. 

We behold in this century significant indications 
of the passing away of old servility and prejudice ; 
viz. in the diminution of papal authority in England, 
in the murmurs of the people at the encroachments 
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of the monastic orders^ and in the popular resistance 
to state tyranny and oppression ; each of which^ as 
a sign of the times^ requires a separate and distmct 
elucidation. 

Protestant writers have endeavoured to show, that 
even in Saxon days the English sometimes refdsed 
submission to the decrees of Bome ; but their en- 
deavours have only been rewarded by an equivocal 
result; and the stronger probability is^ that the 
power of Rome was felt more or less by every Saxon 
monarch who had embraced the Christian faith. 
More evident signs of resistance are observable in 
the history of the Norman line of kings^ who grew 
jealous as they found their prerogatives annulled by 
the Pope ; but every indication of a refractory spirit 
was soon subdued ; and every resistance to a papal 
mandate was punished in a way, that taught even 
Norman kings, to dread that power, which they 
would occasionally venture to oppose. But if the 
Pope was sometimes defied by royalty, the Church 
was always unanimous in her obedience to his 
decrees, and the acts of the councils over which he 
presided were received as matters of faith by the 
whole Papal Church ; and yet, nowhere is the infel- 
libility of Rome so clearly refuted, as in the acts of 
her assembled councils. The " Collectio Concilio- 
rum" of Labbe, is the strongest proof of the frailty 
and weakness of jhe Papal Church, with which a 
Protestant could satisfy his conscience and justify 
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his secession* These decrees of an " infallible" 
Church are marked by perversion and inconsistency ; 
they tolerate doctrines at one period, which after- 
wards they repudiate ; they sanction and denounce, 
with the characteristic fickleness of human legislators. 
In the thirteenth century churchmen beheld in 
the abuses tolerated by the Church of Rome, the 
effects of this inconsistency. In the person of Gros- 
teste. Bishop of Lincoln, the Pope discovered a con- 
scientious opponent to his sovereign power. In the 
year 1253, Innocent the Fourth, commanded Gros- 
teste to induct an Italian youth into a vacancy in his 
diocese ; the good bishop refused to comply with this 
odious decree. He addressed a letter to the Pope in 
language of mingled humility and firmness ; he pro- 
tested against the practice of the Court of Rome, in 
conferring vacant benefices upon persons, who, both 
by age and learning, were totally incompetent to fulfil 
the duties of a Christian minister. The good old 
man keenly reproved the Pope for tolerating such 
evils ; and even ventured to hint that his holiness was 
little better than Anti-Christ. We can easily credit 
the explosion of wrath which Innocent is said to have 
vented on reading this bold and novel document 
" What meaneth," he exclaimed, " this obscure and 
absurd old man ? by Saint Peter, I will inflict a 
punishment upon him that will make him the prodigy 
of the whole world, and as to the King of England," 
continued the proud and arrogant successor of Peter 
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the fisherman ; " is he not our vassal^ yea our very 
slave^ to imprison and destroy^ the}(*whom we shall 
condemn?" The passion of Innocent was somewhat 
modified by the wary advice of a Spanish Cardinal 
" My lord," said he, " such harshness would be im- 
politic, he is not an obscure, but a holy and religi- 
ous man ; he is a great philosopher, learned in Latin 
and Greek ; a constant lecturer in the schools ; a lover 
of chastity and a hater of oppression and simony.'* 
These hints were too important to be disregarded by 
a Pope, who knew how just were the censures of the 
good Bishop of Lincoln ; and he restrained for a time 
the rage he could not conceal. Grosteste followed up 
this attack on papal authority, by others of equal bold- 
ness ; and although the Church of Rome would not 
canonize the bishop, the people learnt to revere and 
honor his memory as a saint. He is said to have died 
excommunicated, and with his last breath to have 
denounced the Pope as Anti-Christ. The conduct of 
Grosteste, however, found no efficient imitator; there 
were none to follow up the blow which the English 
prelate had struck at the stronghold of religious igno- 
rance ; and for the long space of a hundred years 
resistance to popish extortion and corruption was 
weak and futite, and calls for no especial remark. 

In John of Wickliffe, the humble curate of Lutter- 
worth, we behold the great reforming spirit of the 
fourteenth century ; he commenced his active and 
vigorous measures of reform, by assailing the mendi. 
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cant friars ; he soon passed to higher objects of ini- 
quity, and attacked some of the more formidable 
errors of the Koman Church. He denounced the 
growing avarice of the pope, and resisted the worldly 
corruptions which the lust of power had engrafted 
on religion. He denied the authority of papal bulls. 
** It is impossible," declared the reformer, ** that the 
pope, merely by his bulls, can qualify or disqualify 
any man." He condemned the doctrine of *^ binding 
and loosing," to be no less than blasphemy. For such 
opinions, Wickliffe soon incurred the vengeance of 
the Roman Pontiff; letters were addressed to the 
king, the prelates, and the universities, urging them 
to use the most vigorous efforts to punish the reformer, 
and suppress the growth of his opinions. It was a 
significant sign of the times, that when the papal 
mandate arrived at Oxford, it was received with 
evident reluctance ; a circumstance, at which an 
annalist of the age is duly scandalized, and declares 
his astonishment at the infatuation which could pro- 
duce any feelings of hesitation in such a case. But 
the doctrines of Wickliffe were becoming popular, 
and the same old writer before alluded to, affirms, 
with some expressions of indignation, that the 
Londoners about this time were nearly all Lollards. 
When the reformer appeared at Lambeth to answer 
the charge preferred against him by the pope, the 
populace surrounded the palace, and forced their way 
into the chapel, loudly proclaiming their attachment 

X 
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to the principles of Wickliffe. The ** heresy" had 
spread even to the court, and the dismay of the 
divines was increased, when Sir Lewis Clifford 
entered the council room, and in the name of the 
Queen Mother, commanded them to refrain £rom 
passing any sentence against the reformer. ^^The 
bishops struck with a panic," says Fuller, " proceeded 
no further, for they feared the people.*'* 

In 1381, a secret convention of twelve doctors of the 
University of Oxford, condemned the doctrines of 
Wickliffe ; shortly after they received the same treat- 
ment at a synod convoked by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and by misrepresentation and intrigue 
the clergy obtained the royal sanction to a statute 
providing secular punishment for the crime of heresy, 
and empowering the ecclesiastics to arrest suspected 
heretics. These powers were used to the utmost, the 
word of God had to battle with the sword of man, 
and a gloomy period of relentless persecution followed. 
But the spirit of the reformer was unchecked by 
these ominous presages of danger. He drew up a 
complaint which he presented to the king and parlia- 
ment, embodying the principal points of his doctrine 
without denial or prevarication. His views on the 
subject of tithes proved especially offensive to the 
indolent among the clergy, " O God," he exclaimed, 
'* can it be reason to constrain the poor people to 
provide a worldly priest, sometimes disqualified both 
* Fuller's Church Hist. b. iy. p. 137. 
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of life and knowledge^ in his pomp and pride; 
covetousness and envy ; gluttony, drunkenness, and 
lechery; in simony and heresy, with a fine horse, 
and gay saddles, and bridles ringing by the way, and 
himself in costly clothes and fine furs, and to sufier 
their wives and children and poor neighbours to 
perish from hunger, thirst, and cold." This docu- 
ment was presented to the parliament at Oxford, but 
his doctrines were condemned ; and his connection 
with the university dissolved. He still however 
retained the rectorship of Lutterworth, and in com- 
parative retirement he was enabled to find time and 
energy, to diiffuse by his pen the principles of his 
desired reform. These labors were crowned with 
success, for an enemy and contemporary of Wick- 
lifie's admits, that the number of his followers 
multiplied as sapUngs from the root of a tree, and 
filled every place within the compass of the land.* 

As a natural consequence of the preaching of the 
Wickliftian doctrines, the popular faith in monkish 
purity was visibly diminished. The mission of 

longer unciviUzed ; the land no longer lying in barren 
waste ; the people were no longer destitute of power 
with which to repel the tyranny of wealth ; some few 
privileges had been conferred upon them, and more- 
over, in proportion as the usefulness of the monks had 
decreased by the general improvement of society, 

* De Eventibus Anglia. an. 1382. 
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80 also had their laxity of discipline^ and their en- 
croachments upon popular rights^ increased. As a 
system, monachism had become corrupt by ayaiice, 
and obnoxious by its lust of secular power. It ia 
humiliating to read of a convent of ascetic monks 
claiming the restitution of long forgotten rights; 
encroaching upon the privileges of townsmen ; wrest- 
ing lands from the humble tillers of the soil, and 
destroying the trade of the poor to enforce some 
ancient tribute, or to revive some old monopoly 
long since disused. It is humiliating to read of my 
lord Abbot, laying aside the Gospel in his eagerness 
for the law ; poring over parchment charters, wrang- 
ling in secular courts, and using Iiard words for a 
hyde of land. Yet the Abbot who thus looked after 
the worldly interests of the convent^ was always 
applauded as one who had the cause of Christ at 
heart Michael, abbot of Glastonbury^ is called by 
John the monk ; * " one who was diligent^ in the 
government of the Church, in exhorting and in- 
structing the young; he was modest, and meek, 
always &ee from reproaching others." But with all 
the eulogy of the monk ringing in our ears, we 
cannot avoid the impression that Abbot Michael was 
imfit to govern a Christian monastery. His dis- 
position was sordid; he was more learned in law 
than divinity ; and he spent less time in the house 
of God, than he did in negotiating the purchase <^ 

* MS. Cottonian Brit. Mus. B. y. to. 98. 
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land^ in driving hard bargains^ and in tedious law- 
suits not always just. ** He extorted," says John the 
monk, as if it were a creditable action, ** from Robert 
Marsham one rod of land, and the wood of Baltens- 
sheorge; and from Robert of Wanton the wood of 
Sherpham, with a rod of land." At Melnes he had 
a long contest with Hernisius of Dunhevede, about 
the right of four messuages, some ferdals of land, 
and some acres of wood ; ** and by the help of God," 
says the monk, '^ he won the cause, and the Church 
of Glastonbury yearly receives four pounds of wax 
as an acknowledgment." At Brentmaris, finding 
thirty-two poor peasants called Gracians or freeman, 
he reduced sixteen or more of them to slavery, but 
was unable to bring the others under, because of their 
powerful friends ! He cut down and carried off all 
that grew on the great moor of Mere, as firing for 
the abbey, which lasted for ten years ; " and thus 
the monastery," adds the grateful monk, " reaped a 
double advantage — a declaration of their rights, and 
a great supply of ftiel." John forgot when he wrote 
thus, how many a poor dependant shivered over a 
blazeless hearth. But it would be tedious to transcribe 
all the **good deeds" of Abbot Michael.* We will 
only add, that he annexed ten mills to the abbey, 
and extorted some by law from others. The monks, 

* Steven's Continuation to Dugdale's Monasticon, yol. i. p. 439 ; 
two closely printed columns of print are occupied with these matters; 
they form a striking illustration of monMsh encroachments. 
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it appears^ possessed an entire monopoly in the 
grinding of com, and the townspeople were pro- 
hibited from erecting mills of their own ; it was one 
of the '^ good works" of Abbot Michael, that he 
caused the mill of William de Grengis to be thrown 
down. In the fourteenth century, a violent quarrel 
arose between the Abbot of St. Albans and the 
people respecting these mills. The people began 
to regard the monopoly as an oppression ; the charges 
were too high ; they demanded free trade ; and on 
refusal ventured to supply themselves with handmills. 
The abbot, tenacious of his ancient privilege, com- 
menced proceedings against the invaders of his 
right. One named Lymbury, was brought to trial, 
and the abbot laid his damages at sixty pounds, an 
enormous sum in those days, but the jury returned 
a verdict for that amount. Lymbury refused to pay, 
and was committed to prison. Elated with this tri- 
umph, the abbot prosecuted other offenders, and the 
townspeople now regarded the monks with bitter 
animosity. They waylaid, and cudgelled, one of the 
holy brothers ; they laughed at privileges, and called 
sacrilege a virtue ; they broke open a house in the 
town belonging to the abbot, cut down the trees, 
drained the fishponds, and committed wild depreda- 
tion on the abbey lands. The quarrel now grew 
serious, and open enmity was proclaimed ; the towns- 
men gathered themselves together, and demanded 
fresh concessions and privileges. That hate of 
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tyranny, now a sentiment implanted in every Bri- 
tish heart, began to show signs of life ; a spirit 
of determined resistance arose ; the torch of Eris 
kindled the smouldering embers, and the tumult burst 
forth into an angry flame. The people erected a gal- 
lows in the market-place, as an ominous hint of what 
their enemies might expect. They selected five of 
their principal townsmen, who waited upon the 
abbot, and demanded, in the name of their con- 
stituents, the common right to the lands, woods, and 
fisheries, as contained in Domesday ; and as they had 
anciently enjoyed, they did not forget also to de- 
mand the privilege of using handmills. To these 
requisitions the wary abbot refused to return answer, 
except by word of mouth ; he made fair promises, 
but the people had learnt to regard them as worth- 
less; they demanded his signature, but the abbot 
refused to use his pen ; he would affix his name to 
no document of privileges ; the deputation mur- 
mured, but the abbot was infiexible. The rage of 
the people was now past control ; they collected in 
vast multitudes, and commenced an organized assault 
on the monastery ; they assailed it with a storm of 
stones, set fire to the abbey gates, erected barricades, 
and guarded the avenues. For ten days they kept 
up the siege. For ten days the tough walls of the 
old monastery bade defiance to their brickbats and 
fury. The besieged dealt out their provisions with 
strict frugality, and spent day and night in watching, 
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fasting, and prayer. The spread of news was tardy 
in those days, but, at last^ tidings of the tumult 
reached the king. His Majesty issued a prodama- 
tion; the people relinquished the si^e; but they 
still stubbornly asserted their cause ; they appealed 
to the lawj employed the most eminent lawyers, and 
had the matter formally argued at Westminster. 
Great concessions were made to the popular cause; 
but they were submitted to with an ill grace by the 
baffled abbot. Twenty-four townsmen were appointed 
to walk the ancient boundaries of Saint Albans, and 
the deed, granting many privileges^ is still preserved.* 
Such were the feuds^ which^ at the first dawning 
of liberty, among the people, arrested the temporal 
encroachments of the monastic orders ; growing in- 
dolent, and renouncing those virtues of humility and 
ascetism, which had won the respect of the people, 
in preceding centuries, the monks were unable to 
baffle with the new spirit abroad. Every fresh 
accession of wealth, acquired by the monks, was 
looked upon by the people with a jeateus eye ; they 
began to question the consistency of such accumula- 
tions of riches, in the hands of those who were vowed 
to a life of poverty, and prayer. Such scrutiny soon 
banished all respect. Scruples were followed by 
loud disputes, and murmurs and accusations disturbed 
the serenity of monastic repose, 

♦ Among the Rolls of Patents in the Tower, 1 Ed. pt. iL MS. 28, 
and in the Archives of the Corporation. 
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Nor did the people always submit without a mur- 
mur to the tyranny of government. Their outraged 
feelings found an occasional utterance. Poets com- 
posed satirical ballads^ and minstrels sang them in 
the streets ; the voice of song appealed powerfully 
to the popular mind. Henry I., in the year 1124, 
condemned a poet named Luc de Barra, to have his 
eyes torn out, for writing some defamatory ballads 
against him. But in spite of the wrath of kings, 
the minstrels sang sedition to the crowds ; the seed 
scattered thus, was nourished by the memory of many 
grievances. 

The insurrection of Wat the Tiler, in the four- 
teenth century, is perhaps the most significant evi- 
dence of the dissatisfaction of the people at the 
tyranny of the government. The causes and con- 
sequences of that extensive, but futile, insurrection 
are well known. The triumphs which signalized 
the English arms under Edward III., at the battle of 
Cressy, in 1346, and ten years later, at the victory 
of Poitiers ; had drained the exchequer, and involved 
the crown enormously in debt. Richard II., on 
ascending the throne, found that incessant taxes had 
spread discontent among the people, and that a 
manifest opposition to future claims existed to per- 
plex his reign, and retard the progress of conquest. 
The Commons refused to* grant a new subsidy ; the 
Exchequer was involved in a debt of a hundred 
and sixty thousand pounds, and there were no Jews 
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firom whom this sum could be extorted. A poll tax 
was adopted; but after its coUectioii it was found 
insufficient to liquidate these burdens. The tax was 
again imposed amidst the murmurs of the people, 
but again fedled to realize the required sum. At tliis 
juncture four persons were engaged to ascertain the 
correctness of the returns ; it had been suggested 
that many who were of the required age^ had evaded 
the tax. The liability of young females had become 
a frequent source of dispute, and these dastardly and 
ruffianly tax-gatherers now insisted on a mode of 
ascertaining the age, which outraged every feeling of 
virtue ; many it is said paid the extortionary demands 
of the officials to screen their daughters from insult; 
disputes arose, blows sometimes punished this in£i- 
mous conduct, and the people waxed loud and open 
in their murmurs. The poorer classes had many 
grievances. " It is customary in England," says 
an old French author, **for the nobility to have 
great privileges over the commonality^ whom they 
keep in bondage ; that is to say, they are bound by 
law and custom, to plough the land of gentlemen, to 
harvest the grain, to carry it home to the bam, to 
thrash and winnow it." This degrading servitude 
was hard to bear. John Ball, a priest in the county 
of Kent, was greatly instrumental in arousing the 
popular spirit Every Sunday after mass he was ac- 
customed to harangue the people, and he usually 
wound up by drawing a parallel between the wealth 
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of the great, and their own degraded position. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury endeayoured to stay the 
progress of the sedition, by the imprisonment of John 
Ball ; but no sooner was his term of imprisonment 
expired, than the sturdy demagogue again commenced 
his sabbath exhortations. '* Never," exclaims the 
courtly Froissart, ** was a country in such jeopardy, 
and all through the too great comfort of the common- 
ality ! " As to the priest, the same frequenter of 
courts and adulator of kings thinks, " it had been 
better if he had been put to death at once ! " He was 
reserved however to play an important part in the 
ensuing insurrection. A baker of Fobbing, in Essex, 
was the first to raise the cry of revolt. Never had 
news in England spread so swiftly as did the tidings 
of this first outburst of popular rage. The adjacent 
counties soon followed the example, and the people 
assembled in threatening crowds ; the men of Essex 
were led by the famous Jack Straw. Wat Tyler was 
placed at the head of the populace of Kent. " This 
Wat," says Froissart, " had been a tiler of houses, a 
bad man, a great enemy to the nobility." We do 
not respect these words of a frequenter of the court 
of Richard the Second; we are rather inclined to 
regard him as an artizan, in whose uncultivated 
mind a sense of justice, a hatred of tyranny, and a 
respect for virtue had taken root. Whilst engaged 
at his usual avocation the tax-gatherer entered his 
house, and demanded of the wife of the artizan the 
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poll taxy not only for themselves, but for their 
daughter also ; the mother affirmed that this was 
mijusty as the girl was mider the age fixed by law; 
a dispute arose, and the official added insult to 
abuse in his attempt to satisfy his scruples.* The 
outraged feelings of both mother and daughter found 
vent in screams. The inhabitants promptly responded 
to the call, and the report soon reached the ear of 
Wat the Tiler. He abandoned his work, and flew 
to avenge the insult; he demanded satisfaction, but 
he was answered with sneers and threats ; the official, 
** big with his little brief authority,'* attempted to strike 
the artizan — the attempt cost him his life ; maddened 
to excess, with a single blow he slew the man who 
had dared to violate the sacred rights of virtue. A 
criminal in the eyes of the law; yet the people looked 
upon him as an asserter of their common rights; 
multitudes gathered around, and swore to protect him. 
The wrongs of a life rose up in the memory of each, 
and all were eager for vengeance and insurrection. 

Popular retribution is always severe, but it is some- 
times salutary in the end. Uneducated, neglected, and 
spumed, the wrongs of the people were neither few 
nor trivial. They had for ages been oppressed- 
ground down — contemned. A long succession of acts 
of gross iniquity had been inflicted with progressive 
cruelty. Tyrants grew bolder as they found their 
injustice produced no responsive murmur, and as they 

♦ Henry de Knyhton, apud TuyBdon, col. 2633. 
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beheld no sign of opposition. Rulers seldom heed 
the whisperings of a rising storm. The people were 
silent, but they began to feel strange emotions — ^in- 
dignant throbbings of the heart. More oppression 
served as fiiel to kindle a stronger flame^ and it was 
not until the blood of the people began to boil, that 
the hissings of indignant wrath — of pent-up heat, 
were heard by trembling tyrants. It was not strange 
that when retribution came, mercy should have been 
forgotten towards thejffwho had shown no mercy in 
their days of power, and in their reign of iron rule. 
The progress of that revolt, which it is not our inten- 
tion to follow, the madness and excesses of the popu- 
lace, the blood that was spilt, the fires that were 
kindled, and the terrible fate of the insurgents, form 
one of the most melancholy narratives in the history 
of the fourteenth century. Contemporary annalists 
have colored their recital of this event with the hues 
of malice and prejudice; they have heaped abuse 
and calumny upon all the leaders of that unfortunate 
rebellion ; they have extolled the generosity of the 
youthful monarch, and painted an amiable portrait 
for the admiration of the historians of a later age. 
But if policy will not permit us to applaud, humanity 
and justice, will prompt us to palliate, this outburst of 
popular wrath; and the reader who will cast all secta 
rian prejudice aside^ and fairly and impartially con- 
sider the affair in all its bearings, will not find it in 
his heart to blame the slave for struggling in his 
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bonds ; the parent for defending the innocence of his 
daughter; or the oppressed and tax-ridden artizan 
for resisting the constant extortions of a vain and 
arbitrary govemment : that foes with whom the peo- 
ple had no feuds; that countries whose territories 
they were not ambitious to annex; might be con- 
quered and subdued. 

Such are the events which indicate the popular 
mind at the close of the middle ages : we may not 
feel disposed to adopt as our own, all the sentiments 
put forth by the early reformers of religion ; we may 
not admire the manner in which the people repelled 
the encroachments of monastic power ; and we may 
not regrety that the insurrections of the people were 
&ilures : but as indications of the future ; as early 
rays of the coming dawn; as pioneers of English 
liberty, and English reformation, we behold them 
with pleasure, and we feel convinced, that had it not 
been for the power of the popular voice in the olden 
time, civilization would have been retarded; the 
progress of liberty would not have been so steady, 
and the triumph of true religion over the cor- 
ruptions of Rome, would not have been so glorious. 



THB END. 
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